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THE CIVILIZATIONS OF ASIA. 



ON THE CarVlLIZATlONS OF ABIA MlNOB — PHBTQIA, 
LYDIA, LYCIA, THE TB0A8. 

Amoko the nations which claimed to hare existed 
from tlie remotest times, and which even ventared to 
dispute the palm of antiquity with Egypt, it is some-r 
what surprising to find the small and not very distin- 
guished state of Phrygia. Phrygia was an inland 
tract, occupying the central portion of A9ia Minor, 
which is an elevated plateau, bounded north and south 
by mountain-chains, and intersected here and there by 
rocky ridges. From what date the Phrygian people 
had really been settled in this region is exceedingly 
uncertain. They had congeners in Thrace, and were 
believed by some to have immigrated from Europe 
into Asia within historical memory. But it is doubt- 
ful, on the whole, whether this migration has any 
solid grounds to rest upon; and quite certain that, if a 
fact, it must be one belonging to very remote times, 
long anterior to the dawn of history. The interior of 
Asia Minor is known as Phrygia to Homer, and no hint 
is given by him of its inhabitants being newly come 
into the region. Priam had in his youth helped them 
when they were attacked by the Amazons, and speaks 
of them as if they were then (about B.C. 1800) the 
most powerful people of the Peninsula. Their own 
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traditions appear to have made lliem autochthones, or 
uborigiuals; and it would seem that they believed the 
repeopling of the earth after the flood to have begun in 
their country. Of course no great stress can be laid 
on such a tradition; but il is incompatible with any 
knowledge on their part of being recent immigrants 
into their territory. 

The civilization of the Phrygians was not of a high 
order. They were better known m the remoter times 
for their warlike qualities than for any progress which 
they had made in the useful or ornamental arts. Ho- 
mer celebrates their martial ardor, and the skill with 
which they managed their chariots, but says nothing of 
their occupations in peace, Other writers note their 
proficiency in boxing. As time went on, however, 
they developed a civilization, the impulse toward 
which may have been given from without, but which 
had features that were peculiar. Tiiey sculptured rock- 
tombs unlike any found elsewhere, and adorned them 
with an elegant patterning, accompanied by inscrip- 
tions. They invented a musical style of a stirring and 
martial character, which was adopted as one of their 
main styles by the Greeks. They applied themselves, 
if we may believe Diodorus, to nautical matters, and 
for the space of twenty>five years held the command 
of the Mediterranean Sea. One of their tribes distin- 
guished itself in metallurgy, and from their wondei'ful 
skill acquired the reputation of being magicians. In 
connection with their music they composed odes and 
hymns, which they used in their religious services, and 
which must have had considerable merit, if they really 
*' stimulated the development of lyric and elegiac com- 
position" among the Greeks of Asia. 

It will scarcely be argued at the present day that 
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Phrygian civilization began at a yeiy early date. We 
cannot really trace tbe nation further back than about 
B.C. 1300, for their name is absent from the Bible, and 
from the early cuneiform and hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions. Homer is the most ancient authority of their 
existence; and Homer, as above remarked, represents 
them as a warlike but scarcely as a civilized people. 
Their written characters are evidently derived from the 
Phoenician, and were probably communicated to them 
at the time of their naval supremacy, or about B.C. 
900-875. Their rock-sculptures are most likely later 
than this. The kind Midas, whose tomb and inscrip- 
tion still remain at Doganlu, near the ancient Coty- 
ffium, is probably the monarch of the name whom 
Eusebius made a contemporary of Hezekiah (b.c. 736- 
697). He is, perhaps, the same with the Midas whom 
Herodotus mentions as the first foreigner to send 
offerings to Delphi; and he possibly may be the ifi'te 
whom Sargon speaks of as one of his West-Asian 
antagonists. It is not clear that a Phrygian monarchy 
had existed very long before this. In the Homeric 
times no king is mentioned; and the traditional Gor- 
dias, the founder of the kingdom, if he be a real 
personage, may have been the father of this Midas, and 
have ascended the throne about b.g. 750. The most 
flourishing period of Phrygia must be placed between 
B.O. 750 and b.c. 565. For centuries anterior to B.C. 
750 it had been an important military power — probably 
the chief power of Asia Minor; but we have no evi- 
dence of its condition at this period, and cannot say 
whether it was civilized or barbarous. 

The history of Lydia is carried back by ancient 
writers very consideraply beyond that of Phr5-gia. 
According to Herodotus, the country had been ruled 
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by three dynasties in succession before its conquest by 
Cyrus (b.o. 654)-— the first of them sprung from a certain 
Lydus, son of Atys; the next descended from the 
Grecian Hercules, and known as Heracleids; the third 
descended from Gyges, son of Dascylus, and known as 
Mermnads. To the Mermnad dynasty he assigned 170 
years; to the Heracleids 605 years; to the dynasty 
which preceded the Heracleids he could assign no 
definite duration — their origin was lost in the mists of 
antiquity, failing into the remote period when history 
melts into fable and legend. A settled monarchy had 
thus, according to the belief of Herodotus, existed in 
Lydia from a date at least as early as B.C. 1^^; for we 
can scarcely allow to his first dynasty a less period than 
two centuries. The views of Herodotus are home out 
to a certain extent by notices in oUier writers. Dio- 
dorus said that the Lydians had held the command of 
the Mediterra&ean for ninety two years — from b.c. 1183 
to B.C. 1090. Xanthus, the Lydian, who wrote tlie 
history of his natiye country in Greek during the life- 
time of Herodotus, appears by his fragments to have 
recognized the three dynasties of that writer, and to 
have claimed for the Lydian kingdom at least as high 
an antiquity. Homer does not throw much light on 
the subject. He does not use the name of ** Lydians" 
{it all; but it is generally agreed that the Mtones, 
¥f\\om he brings from Mount Tmolus to the assistance 
9f Priam, represent the Lydian people. 

It has commonly been allowed that Herodotus's 
third, or Mermnad, dynasty is historical. Gyges, its 
first monarch, was contemporary with the Greek poet 
Archilochus, who mentioned him in his writings. He 
sent magnificent offerings to Delphi, which were seen 
by Herodotus, and which the priests called ''Gygian." 
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Recently bis name has been found in the inscriptions 
of tbe contemporary Assyrian monarch, Sardanapalus, 
who says that Gyges sent him presents, and accepted 
for a time the position of an Assyrian tributary. 
There is thus no shadow of doubt that a powerful and 
civilized monarchy was established on tbe west coast 
of Asia Minor at least as early as the beginning of the 
seventh century. 

With regard to the second, or Heracleid, dynasty, 
tliere is more doubt. That a family distinct from that 
of the Mermnads ruled in Lydla before the accession of 
Gyges may be pronounced certain ; and the continuous 
list of six kings, preserved by Nicolas of Damascus 
and taken by him most probably from Xanthus, seems 
to deserve acceptance as historical. But beyond this 
all is uncertain. We do not know what authority the 
Lydian informants of Herodotus had for their state- 
ment that the second dynasty contained twenty-two 
kings in a direct line, whose reigns conjointly made up 
the number of 505 years. The statement itself is 
exceedingly improbable; and it seems on the whole 
unlikely that the Lydians of the fifth century b.c. were 
in possession of authentic records and of an exact 
chronology reaching back between 700 and 800 years. 
Their estimate can scarcely have bectt anything better 
than a rough guess at the time that the (so-called) 
Heracleid dynasty had lasted. It may easily have been 
something worse. It may have been an attempt to 
support by an apparant synchronism the idea of a con- 
nection between the royal houses of Assyria and Lydla, 
dating from the thirteenth century b.g., which some of 
the Lydians seem clearly to have asserted. But this 
supposed connection is probably a pure fiction, tho 
offspring of national vanity, without any foundation in 
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fact. If the chronology was really invented to bolster 
lip this figment, it does not deserve a moment's con- 
bideration, but may be consigned at once to oblivion. 

As for the first Herodotean dynasty, lis non-histori- 
cal character has been almost universally admitted. 
The kings assigned to it are clearly mythical person- 
ages, belonging, not to the nation's history, but to its 
Pantheon. Manes is the Jieiva eponymus of the M6o- 
nes, or Mseones, Atys and Cotys are gods; Lydus and 
Asies are again eponymous heroes; Meles is an ideal 
founder of the capital. History begins at the earliest 
with the Heracleids; but scarcely with Agron, who is 
not more real than Brute the Trojan, or than Hengist 
and Horsa, sons of Witgils, and great-grandsons of 
Odin. We cannot trcuie the Heracleids further back 
than about b.c. 850; the dynasty may have commenced 
some centuries earlier, but we really Jctmw nothing of 
Lydia before the ninth century. 

From this time, however, if not even earlier, the 
Lydians appear to have been civilized. The wealth 
which Gyges boasted descended to him from the Herac- 
leid kings, who doubtless washed the sands of Pacto- 
lus, and worked the mines of Tmolus for many genera- 
tions. Commercial activity must have commenced and 
have made much progress under their sway, if, as 
seoms tolerably certain, the invention of coined money 
was made . by the Lydians during the time of their 
jsovereigiity. This invention implies a high degree of 
mercantile intelligence, and can scarcely have been 
made until commercial transactions with foreign na- 
tions had become both numerous and intricate. He- 
rodotus tells us that the Lydians, as far as he knew, 
were the first to engage in retail trade as a profession; 
and among the nations of Western Asia they were 
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noted for industry, for mental activity, and for a 
readiness to hold intercourse with foreign countries. 
They were skilled in music, and originated a style of 
their own, which the Greeks regarded as soft and 
effeminate. They claimed to have invented a variety 
of games at a very remote period. They were ship- 
buildei-s, and did. not shrink from the perils of long 
voyages. In glyptic art their early coins show them 
to have made some progress, for the animal forms 
upon these coins have considerable merit. They were 
well acquainted with the art of squaring and polishing 
hard stone and marble. If the rock-sculptures existing 
in their country are to be ascribed to them, we must 
give them credit for some grandeur of conception, as 
well as for a power of executing such works under 
difficulties. 

A grandeur of conception is also evidenced by the 
most remarkable of all the Lydian works which are 
still extant. The barrow or tumulus is a somewhat 
rude and common construction, requiring no great 
mechanical skill, and possessing little impressiveness, 
unless it is of vast size. The Lydians having adopted 
this simple form, which appears also in the neighboring 
Troad, for the tombs of their kings, gave dignity and 
najesty to their works by the scale on which they con- 
structed them. The largest of them all, the famous 
"tomb of Alyattes," Herodotus compares with the 
monuments of Egypt and Babylon. It was a conical 
mound, above a thousand feet in diameter, cmplaced 
upon a basement of hewn stone, and crowned with five 
9t€l(B, or pillars, bearing inscriptions. It covered more 
space than the great Pyramid, but can scarcely have 
had so great an elevation. In its centre it contained a 
sepulchral chamber, eleven feet long, eight broad, and 
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seven high, formed of large blocks of white marble 
highly polished. It stood on the snmmit of a range of 
limestone hills wluch skirts the ralley of the Hermus 
on the north, and is still '* a conspicuous object on all 
sides." 

Herodotus speaks as if this tumiilus had in his day 
stood alone. It is scarcely possible, however, that this 
was really so. The monument stands now in the 
midst of a necropolis of similar tombs, nil of which are 
seemingly of at least equal antiquity. Modern travel- 
lers have counted more than sixty of these tumuli; and 
among them are three or four but little inferior in size 
to the **tomb of Alyattes." These are, in all proba- 
bility, the tombs of other (previous) Lydian kings, 
whose works Alyattes determined to outdo when he 
raised his great sepulchre. The size and number of 
the tumuli render this Lydian necropolis a most impres- 
sive sight. **It is impossible," says Mr. Hamilton, a 
traveller rarely moved to admiration, *'to look upon 
this collection of gigantic mounds, three of which are 
distinguished by their superior size, without being 
struck with the power and enterprise of the people by 
whom they were erected, and without admiring the 
energies of the nation who endeavoi^ to preserve the 
memories of their kings and ancestors by means of 
such rude and lasting monuments." 

Lydian civilization belongs, then (so far as appears), 
to the three centuries commencing b.c. 850, and termi- 
nating B.C. 650. Like Phrygian civilization, it was 
(apparently) of home growth, only very slightly affected 
by the influence of Egypt, or of Assyria, or even of 
Phoenicia. The chief mark which is left behind was 
the invention of coined money, whereby it gave an 
impetus to trade and commerce that can scarcely be too 
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higjily appreciated. In other respects it was not a 
civilization of a liigli order. It did not affect literature, 
or science, or even art, otherwise than slightly. It 
probably, however, had some refining and softening 
influence on social intercourse and manners. Though 
the character of the Lydians for luxury and effeminacy 
belongs especially to later times, to the period when 
they had become subjects of the Persian or Macedonian 
monarchy, yet we may trace, under the independent 
kingdom, the germs of this soft temper. Anacreon, 
who lived at the time of the Persian conquest, and can 
scarcely have lived long enough to note a change of 
character produced by subjection, pointedly remarked 
upon it. It was alluded to by Bappho, his earlier 
contemx)orai7. Herodotus, in his story of Gyges, in 
his account of Lydian^manners during the reign of 
Alyattes, and in his description of the court of Croesus, 
implies it. Lydia must have played an important part 
in polishing and humanising the Greeks, to whom they 
were for a century and a half the main representativea 
of Asiatic dvilization. 

In the south-western comer of Asia Minor we have 
traces of a third civilization, which, though somewhat 
later than the two that we have been considering, is so 
united to them by locality, and so near to them in 
respect of time, as to render its conjunction with them 
in this review of early civilizations natural, if not 
necessary. Lycia extended along the southern coast of 
the peninsula from long. 28*" 40' to 80** 40', comprising 
the fertile valleys of the Calbis and Xanthus, together 
-with a large quantity of picturesque mountain country. 
It was inhabited by various warlike tribes, who main- 
tained their independence down to the time when 
Cyras, liaving conquered CrcesuB (B.0. 854), com- 
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manded bis geoeral, Harpagus, to complete the subju- 
gatioa of Asia Minor. Harpagus reduced the Lycians 
after encountering a desperate resistance, and ap- 
parently received as liis reward the satrapy, or rather 
sub-satrapy, of Lycia, which continued to be held by 
his descendants for eighty or a hundred years as a 
hereditary fief. During this period we find a style of 
arcliitecture and of glyptic art existing in the country, 
which is very surprising. The Lycians either carve 
themselves sepulchral chambers out of the solid rock, 
or build themselves tombs of large masses of squared 
stone, in each case fashioning their sepulchres after the 
form of either a temple or a house, and adorning them 
with bas-reliefs, which approach nearly to the excel- 
lence of the best Greek art. These early Lycian sculp- 
tures furnish a most curious problem. They are so 
Greek in character as to suggest strongly the idea of 
Greek influence. But they are accompanied by Lycian 
inscriptions, and they belong apparently to a time when 
Persia, and not Greece, was mistress of the territory. 
The question arises. Did art make the leap from the 
sculptures of Assyria to those oi Lycia in Asia, without 
the help of the Greeks? and was Greece indebted to 
Lycia for the great bulk of those high qualities which 
are usually regarded as exclusively characterizing the 
artistic productions of Hella? If so, the Lycians 
deserve to stand on a pedestal among the Asiatic 
nations, and to be regarded as constituting a most im- 
portant link in the long series whereby the torch of 
knowledge has been handed on from age to age, and 
the gains made in early times by primitive Asiatic races 
have become the heritage of Europe and the common 
possession of modern civilized nations. 
Nor are the Lycian sculptures important only as 
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indicating tlie high artistic excellence to which the 
nation had attained. They showed in the details of 
dress and furniture an advanced state of upholstery 
and of textile industry, which we should certainly not 
have expected to find among a people so little known 
and so seldom mentioned by ancient writers. We must 
conclude from the reliefs assigned to the middle of the 
sixth century b.c. that the Lycians were already, at 
the time of the Persian conquest, on a par with any 
other Asiatic nation, in the comforts and luxuries of 
life, while they excelled all other Asiatics in artistic 
merit and genius. 

It is in accordance with the general idea which we 
thus obtain of Lycian civilization, to find that the 
position of women in Lycia was much higher than that 
usually assigned to the weaker sex by the Orientals. 
Citizenship and nobility were transmitted in Lycia by 
the female line; and men, in tracing tbeir genealogies, 
gave the list of their female and not of their male 
ancestors. Moreover, the L3'cian sculptors freely ex- 
hibited the forms of women in their bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting them as unveiled before men, and as present 
with them at banquets. Herodotus, in close agreement 
with the monuments, notes this fact of the Caunians, 
who are proved by tlie inscriptions of their countiy to 
have been a mere branch of the Lycian people. 

The three civilizations of which we have hitherto 
treated in this chapter belong most probably to the 
space between b.o. 850 and b.c. 450. If they ascend 
any higher, it is impossible, for want of records, to 
trace them. We may, however, gather from Homer, 
and from certain modern researches, that in the north- 
western corner of the Peninsula a civilization of a some- 
what low type was established on the batiks of the 
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Scunander some four or five centimes earlier. 
WLether Dr. Schliemaun's discoveries are to be re. 
garded as having brought to light the yeritable city 
whereof Homer sang or no, at any rate they {^ove the 
existence of metallurgic and ceramic skill, and of a 
certain amount of ingenuity and taste in ornament at a 
very remote date, prior to tl^ introduction of letters, 
and while flint and stone instruments were still em- 
ployed, to a large extent, in the district where Troy 
must have stood — the broad plain bounded by hills, 
which is watered by the two streams of tiie Scamander 
and the Simols. If not the actual relics of the city of 
Priam, Uiey indicate probably what the relics of that 
city would be if we were to find them, and what the 
character of its civilization was We cannot agree 
with Dr. Schliemann that his discoveries reveal ''a 
great civilization and a gre<U taste for art" What we 
find is a knowledge of metallurgy saflScient to produce 
cups, vases, ornaments, and implements, some of which 
are cast, some wrouglit by the hammer, some brought 
into their actual shape by a fusing together of their 
pieces; an acquaintance with the method of hardening 
copper by uniting it with an alloy of tin; a power of 
producing teiTa-cotta jars of a good quality, and as 
much as two feet in height; a toleraMe taste in personal 
ornament,, especially shown in female head-dresses, in 
bracelets, and in ear-rings; a fair skill in masonry; and 
a very moderate power of imitating animal forms. On 
the other hand, we note in the entire series of remains 
a general clumsiness of shape, and a style of ornamen- 
tation which is rude, coarse, and ckUdUh, In no re- 
mains of antiquity have we seen less elegance than 
in the thirty-two pages of " whorls'* with which Dr. 
Schliemann's work closes. The patterning, where it is 
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imitative at all, imitates animals as children do — ^witb 
dots for heads, and lines for ears, body, tail, aud legs; 
where it is merely conventional, it is clumsy, irregular, 
and without beauty. The vases, cups, etc., are some- 
what better. Occasionally th€ shapes are moderately 
good, but the great mass are either grotesque or clumsy. 
In the ornaments alone is there any approach to artistic 
excellence, aad even these fail to justify the raptures 
into which they throw the discoverer. 

It is not unlikely that a civilization of the character 
revealed to us by Dr. Schliemann^s researches at Hissar- 
lik was spread widely over Asia Minor in times anterior 
to the Lydian, Phrygian, and Lycian developments. 
There are various remains of very primitive art in the 
country, which are still unclassified, and which may be- 
long to this early period. It is a marked characteristic of 
the art that it is of native growth, not the result of Baby- 
lonian, or Assyrian, or Egyptian, or Phcenician influ- 
ence. It is, in fact, Aryan art, and the civilization 
which it accompanies and indicates is Aryan civiliza- 
tion. That civilization is characterized by imagination 
and progressiveness in religion, by a tendency toward 
freedom in politics, by an elevated estimate of woman, 
by a genenil activity and industry, and by a high ap- 
preciation of art, a constant inventiveness, and a 
straining after ideal perfection. It was only in Euro- 
pean communities that these tendencies fully worked 
themselves out; but their germs may be seen in these 
early Asiatic efforts, when the Aryan race, in its in* 
fancy, was trying its powers. 
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ON THE CIVILIZATIONS OP CENTRAL ASIA — ASSYRIA, 
MEDIA AND PERSIA, INDIA. 

While the Aryan civilizations, described in the last 
chapter, were developing themselves peacefully side by 
side, in the extreme west of the Asiatic continent, the 
region which juts out toward Europe, and is known 
by the name of Asia Minor, the more central portion 
of the Continent — the Mesopotamian Plain, the great 
Iranic Plateau, and the Peninsula of Hindostan — ^was 
the scene of a struggle, not always peaceful, between 
three other types of human progress and advancement, 
which in those parts contended for the mastery. Two 
of Ihese were, like the West- Asian civilizations, Aryan, 
while one, the Assyrian, was of an entirely different 
character. It is this last to which we propose to give 
the foremost place in the present chapter, not that we 
should assign it a priority of beginning over the other 
two, but inasmuch as it reached earliest its full de- 
vclopment, and so belongs, on the whole, to a more 
remote period in the world's history. 

The Assyrian empire is regarded by some writers as 
having commenced above 2000 3'ears B.C. X^itesias de- 
clared that a thousand years before the Trojan War a 
great chief, Ninus, had founded Nineveh, had estab- 
lished his dominion from the shores of the j^gean to 
the sources of the Upper Oxus, and had left his throne 
to his descendants, who held it through thirty genera- 
tions for above thirteen centuries. The date of Ctesias 
for the Trojan War was probably about B.C. 1200-1190; 
so that he must have meant to place the commencement 
of the Assyrian power about B.C. 2200. This view was 
long followed by writers on ancient history, by whom 
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the authority of Ctesias, who passed seventeen years at 
the Court of Siisa and had access to the Persian ar- 
chives, was regarded as paramount. There have been, 
however, at all times historians to whom the Assyrian 
chronology of Ctesias has seemed extravagant and un- 
real, who have thought little of his authority, and have 
lowered his date for the establishment of the Assyrian 
empire by nine hundred or a thousand years. State* 
ments in Herodotus and in Berosus could be adduced 
in favor of the more moderate computation; and it ac- 
corded better than that of Ctesias with the scattered 
notices contained in tlie Hebrew Scriptures. Thus, the 
shorter chronology has at all times held its ground 
against the longer oue; and having approved itself to 
such writers as Volney^ Heerea, B. G. Niebuhr, and 
Brandis, has in the present century been the view most 
generally accepted by historical critics. 

The question, however, might have remained an open 
one for all time, either side of it being arguable, and 
the balance of probability appearing to different minds 
to incline differently, had not the discovery and de- 
cipherment of the cuneiform records come in to deter, 
mine it. By their aid the connected histories of As- 
syria and Babylonia can now be traced back continu- 
ously, and with a chronology that, if not exact, is at 
least approximate, to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C. It is now made clear that, so far from there 
having been at this date a vast Assyrian empire, which 
for seven hundred and fifty years had ruled over all 
Asia, from the Mediterranean and ^gean to the banks 
of the Oxus and the Indus, Assyria was really, in B.C. 
1500 " 1400, a weak state, confined within narrow 
boundaries, and only just emerging from Babylonian 
tutelage, its earlier rulers having been called patesi, ox 
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** viceroys," and its monarchs at this period having only 
just begun to assume the grander and more dignified 
title of ** kings of countries." The Assyrian empire 
does not commence till a century and a half later, b.o. 
1300, when Tiglathi-Nin (perhaps the Ninus of the 
Greeks) took Babylon, and established the predomi- 
nance of Assyria over Lower as well as Upper Mesopo- 
tamia. We cannot date much earlier than this the 
commencement of that peculiar form of Semitic civili- 
zation which is associated with the idea of Assyria, 
partly from the accounts of ancient writers, but mainly 
from the recovered treasures of art and literature which 
line the walls and load the shelves of our museums. 

The civilization of the Assyrians was material rather 
than spiritual. Its main triumphs were in architec- 
ture, in glyptic and plastic art, in metallurgy, gem- 
cutting, and manufactures, not in philosophy, or lit- 
erature, or science, properly so called. According to 
some, its architecture went to the extent of producing 
edifices of a magnificence scarcely exceeded by the 
grandest buildings of any age or country— edifices four 
or five stories in height, of varied outline, richly 
adorned from base to summit, and commandingly 
placed on lofty platforms of a solid and massive char- 
acter. The restorations of Mr. Fergusson, adopted by 
Mr. Layard, present to the eye Assyrian facades whose 
grandeur is undeniable, while, if the style and luxu- 
riance of their ornamentation are somewhat barbaric, 
yet the entire effect is beyond question splendid, strik- 
ing, admirable. If these representations are truthful, 
if they really reproduce the ancient edifices, or even 
convey a correct impression of their general character, 
we must pronounce the Assyrian architecture to have 
attained results which the best architects of the present 
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day could not easily outdo. Even if we hesitate to 
accept as ascertained fact conclusions which are ia 
reality the ingenious conjectures of a fertile imagina- 
tion, we must still allow that the actual remains suffi- 
ciently indicate a grandeur of conception and plan, an 
appreciation of the fine effect of massireness, and a 
variety and richness in ornament, which go far to show 
that the Assyrians were really great as huilders, though 
it may be impossible, with such data as we possess, to 
restore or reconstruct their edifices. 

If the remains of Assyrian architecture are such as to 
preclude an exact estimate of the merit to which the 
Assyrians are entitled as buildera, with respect to their 
glyptic art it is quite otherwise. Here the remains are 
ample, and, indeed, superabundant. The museums of 
London, Paris, and Berlin contain the spoils of the 
great Mesopotamian cities in such profusion that no 
one acquainted with them can lack the means of form- 
ing a decided opinion upon the artistic power of the 
people. Even such as are without the leisure or the 
opportunity of visiting these rich depositories and seeing 
the sculptures for themselves may form a very tolerable 
judgment of them from the excellent works whidi have 
been published on the subject, as especially those of 
Mr. Layard and M. Botta. The author of the present 
work has also done his best to assist the public in form- 
ing correct views by placing before them the main 
features of Assyrian art in a condensed form in his 
" Monarchy of Assyria." Mr. Vaux, in his " Nineveh 
and Persepolis," and various writers in the " Dictionary 
of the Bible" and the "Bible Educator," have worked 
in the same direction ; and tlie result is a very wide ac- 
quaintance with the products of Assyrian artists, if not 
a Tery exact critical appreciation of Uieir merits. 
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It may perhaps be allowed to the present writer to 
insert here, instead of a new criticism, the estimate 
which he formed of Assyrian glyptic art fifteen years 
ago, when fresh from a five years' study of the subject. 
'* In the Assyrian sculpture it is the actual," he said, 
" the historically true, which the artist strives to repre- 
sent. Unless in the case of a few mythic figures con- 
nected with the religion of the couutiy, there is noth- 
ing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imitated 
from nature. The imitation is always laborious, and 
often most accurate and exact. The laws of represen- 
tation, as we understand them, are sometimes depaited 
from; but it is always to impress the spectator with 
ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls 
and lions have five legs, but in order that they may be 
seen from every point of view with four; the ladders 
are placed edgeways against the walls of besieged towns, 
but it is to show that they are ladders, and not mere 
poles; walls of cities are made disproportionately small, 
but it is done, like Raphael's boat, to bring them within 
the picture, which would otherwise be a 'less complete 
representation of the actual fact. The careful finish, 
the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair in a 
beard, and every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, 
reminds us of the Dutch school of painting, and illus- 
trates strongly the spirit of faithfulness and honesty 
which pervades the sculptures and gives them so great 
a portion of their value. In conception, in grace, in 
freedom and correctness of outline, they fall undoubt- 
edly far behind, the inimitable productions of the 
Greeks; but they have a grandeur, a dignity, a boldness, 
a strength and an appearance of life which render 
them even intrinsically valuable as works of art; and 
considering the time at which they were produced. 
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must excite our surprise aad admiratioD. Art, so far 
OS we know, had existed previously ouly in the stiff 
and lifeless conventionalism of the Egyptians. It be- 
longed to Assyria to confine the conventional to relig- 
ion, and to apply art to the vivid representations of the 
highest scenes of human life. War in all its forms — 
the march, the battle, the pursuit, the siege of towns, 
the passage of rivers and marshes, the submission and 
treatment of captives — and the '* mimic war" of hunt- 
ing, the chase of the lion, the stag, the antelope, the 
wild bull, and the wild ass — are the chief subjects 
treated by the Assyrian sculptors; and in these the con- 
ventional is discarded; freshscenes, new groupings, bold 
and strange attitudes perpetually appear; and in the 
animal representations especially there is a continual 
advance, the latest being the most spirited, the most 
varied, and the most true to nature, though perhaps 
lacking somewhat of the majesty and grandeur of the 
earlier. With no attempt to idealize or go beyond na- 
ture, there is a growing power of depicting things as 
they are — an Increased grace and delicacy of execution, 
showing that Assyrian art was progressive, not sta- 
tionary, and giving a promise of still higher excellence, 
had cii'cumstances permitted its development." 

To their merit as sculptors and architects, the Assyr- 
ians added an excellent taste in the modelling of vases, 
jars, and drinking-cups, a clever and refined metallurgy, 
involving methods which, till revealed by their remains, 
were unknown to the moderns, a delicacy in the carv- 
ing of ivory and mother-of-pearl, a skill in gem-engrav- 
ing, glass-blowing and coloring, brick-enamelling, fur- 
niture-making, and robe-embroidering, which place 
them beyond question among the most advanced and 
elegant of Oriental peoples, and show that, from a 
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material point of view, their civilization did not fall 
veiy greatly- behind that of the Greeks. Combined 
with this progress iu luxury and refinement* and this 
high perfection of the principal arts that embellish and 
beautify life, their sculptures and their records reveal 
much which revolts and disgusts — savage punishments, 
brutalizing war customs^ a debasing religion, a cruel 
treatment of prisoners, a contempt for women, a puerile 
and degrading superstitiousness — teaching the lesson, 
which the present age would do well to lay seriously to 
heart, that material pr<^ess» skill in manufactures and 
in arts, even refined taste and real artistic excellenoe^ 
are no sure indications of that civilization which is 
alone of real value, the civilization of the heart, a con- 
dition involving not merely polished manners, but gen- 
tleness, tenderness, self-restraint, purity, elevation of 
mind and soul, devotion of the thoughts and life to 
better things than comfort or luxury, or the cultivation 
of the aesthetic faculties. 

Iranic civilization, or that of the Medes, the Persians, 
and (perhaps we should add) the Bactrians, is supposed 
by some moderns to have originated as early as B.C. 
8784. Others assigned to it the comparatively moderate 
date of B. c. 2600-3500. The writer, however, who is most 
conversant with the early Iranic writings, and most com- 
petent to judge of their real age, Dr. Martin Haug, does 
not think it necessary to postulate for his favorites, the 
Iranians, nearly so great an antiquity. Haug suggests 
the fifteenth century b.c. as that of the most primi^ 
tiver lanic compositions, which form the chief if not 
the sole evidence of an Iranic cultivation prior to b.c. 
700. 

The question is one rather of linguistic criticism than 
of historic testimony. The historic statements that have 
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come down to us on the subject of the &ge of Zoroaster^ 
with whose name the origin of Iranic cultivation is by 
general consent regarded as intimately connected, are 
80 absolutely conflicting that they must be pronounced 
valueless. Eudoxus and Aristotle said that Zoroaster 
lived 6000 years before the death of Plato, or b.c. 6348. 
Hermippus placed him 5000 years before the Trojan 
War, or B.C. 6184. Berosus dedared of him that he 
reignied at Babylon toward the beginning of the twenty- 
third century before our era, having ascended the throne, 
according to his chronological views, about b.c. 2286. 
Xanthus Lydus, the contemporary of Herodotus, and 
the fint Greek writer who treats of the subject, made 
him live six hundred years only before the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, or b.c. 1080. The later Greeks and 
Romans declared that he was contemporary with Darius 
fiystaspis, thus making Ixis date about b.c. 6a(M85. 
Between the eiurliest and the latest of the dates asngned 
by these authorities, the difference (it will be seen) is 
one of nearly nx thou$and years ! 

Modem criticism doubts whetlier Zoroaster ever lived 
at all, and regards his name as designating a period 
rather than a person. The period intended is tliat of 
the composition of the earliesl portions of the Zend- 
avesta. To these portions, which are poems, and in the 
original bear the name of G&thas, Haug (as we have al- 
ready stated) assigns as the most probable date about 
B.C. 1500. We see no reason for doubting the sound* 
ness of this expert's judgment, and we incline, there- 
fore, to regard Iranic civilization as having commenced 
somewhat earlier than Assyrian. 

Of this primitive civilization, whereof the seat seems 
to have been Bactrin, rather than Media or Persia, we 
possess no actual remains* no tangible or material evi- 
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dences. The only existlDg proofs of it are the Zendic 
writings; and the only notion of it which we can gain 
is that derivable from a careful study of these writings, 
or rather of their most ancient portions. From these 
we gather that the primitive Iranians were a settled peo- 
ple, possessing cities of some size, that they were de- 
voted to agriculture, and fairly advanced in the arts 
most necessary for human life. They had domesticated 
certain animals, as the horse, the cow, and the dog. 
They knew how to extract an exhilarating liquor from 
the tioma or Homa plant, the acid Asclepias or SarcoB- 
tema vimincUis, They lived peaceably together, and rec- 
ognized the supremacy of law. They had formed the 
conception of poetry, and while some could frame, the 
generality could appreciate the beauty of metrical com- 
X)osition8. Above all, they had a religion, which was 
surprisingly pure and elevated, consisting mainly in the 
worship of a single supreme God, an all-wise, all-boun- 
teous Spirit, Ahuramazda. 

The cultivation thus begun about B.C. 1500 in the 
far-off and little-known Bactria, received a fresh im- 
pulse toward the middle of the ninth century B.C., when 
the Iranians first came into contact with the Assyrians. 
Migratory movements had by this time brought the 
Medes into the district which thenceforth bore their 
name, and having thus become neighbors of the As- 
syrians, whose civilization was already advanced, they 
could not but gain something from their novel expe- 
rience. Among the chief gains made was probably that 
of writing. The wedge was adopted as the element out 
of which letters should be composed, and an alphabet 
was formed far less cumbrous than the Assyrian syl- 
labarium, whereby it became easy to express articulate 
sounds by written symbols, and so to give permanencv 
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to tbe transieDt and fleetiag phenomena of ordinaiy 
spoken language. 

Further advances were made between the end of the 
seventh and the middle of the fifth century B.C., about 
which time Iranian cultivation reached its greatest de- 
velopment. The Medes first (b.c. 630) and the Persians 
afterward (b.c. 560) attained to the leading position 
among the Oriental nations, and, inheriting the power, 
entered also into possession of the accumulated knowl- 
edge and civilization of the eariier roasters of Asia. 
They did not, however, simply continue the past, or 
reproduce what they found existing. In the remains 
of Median and Persian times found at Hamadan (Ecba- 
tana), Behistun, Istakr (Persepolis), Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
and Murghab (Pasargadae), we have evidences of Iranian 
art and architecture, which are most remarkable, and 
which give the Medo-Pereic people a very important 
position in Uie history of aesthetic culture. While adopt- 
ing one or two leading features of building and orna- 
mentation from their Semitic predecessors, the Iranic 
races in the main gave a vent to their own native genius 
and fancy, and the consequence was that they intro- 
duced into the world a wholly new orchitecturc, a style 
of high relief not previously attempted, and a method 
of decoration altogether their own, excellently well 
adapted to the character of their climate and country. 

The Iranic architecture was characterized, in the first 
place, by simplicity and regularit}'^ of design, and in the 
second by the profuse employment of the column. The 
buildings have for the most part a symmetry and exact- 
ness resembling that of Greek temples. They were em- 
plaoed on terraces formed of vast blocks of hewn stone, 
and were approached by staircases of striking and un- 
usual design. Double porticos of eight, twelve, or six- 
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teen columns gave entrance into pillared halls, where 
the columns were sixteen, thirty-six, or (in one instance) 
as many as one hundred in number. Originally the pil- 
lars may have been mere wooden posts, such as are com- 
monly used in the domestic architecture of most nations 
where wood is plentifuL These, when wealth flowed 
in, it became the practice to orerspread with thin sheets 
of the precious metals. Bat after awhile the Iranic 
architects, having to erect palaces in districts where 
wood was scarce, conceived the idea of substituting 
shafts of stone for the original wooden posts, and car- 
ried out their notion so successfully that at last they 
were able to poise in air pillars sixty-four feet high, 
having beautifully slender sliafts, rich bases, and capi- 
tals of an elegant but perhaps somewhat too elaborate 
composition. The halls constructed on these supports 
extended over so vast an ai*ea that modems have found 
no existing constructions with which they could com- 
pare them but the most ambitious of European cathe- 
drals. Speaking of the Chehl Minar, or Great Hall of 
Xerxes, at Persepolis, Mr. Fergusson says: *'We liave 
no cathedral in England that at all comes near it in 
dimensions; nor, indeed, in France or Germany is there 
one that covers so much ground. Cologne comes nearest 
to it; . . . but in linear horizontal dimensions the only 
edifice of the middle ages that comes up to it is Milan 
Cathedral, which covers 107,800 feet, and (taken all in 
ali) i^ perhaps the building that resembles it most, botli 
in style and the general character of the effect it must 
have produced on the spectator." 

For the ornamentation of their buildings, externally, 
and to some extent internally, the Iranians, imitating 
their Semitic predecessors, employed sculpture. They 
did not, however, follow slavidily the pattern set them, 
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but in important respects improYed upon their models. 
They adopted generally a style of much higher relief 
than that which had prevailed in Assyrian times, some- 
times almost disengi^ing their figures from the' back- 
ground, sometimes carving them both in front and at 
the side, so that they did not fall far short of being 
statues. They gave to their human heads great dignity, 
and imparted to some animal forms a life and vigor 
never greatly surpassed. In variety and grace, however, 
they cannot be said to have equalled the Assyrians; and 
it is in their architecture rather than in their glyptic 
art, that they give evidence of real originality and 
genius. 

Their internal decoration of palaces was especially 
admirable. '' Such edifices as the Chehl Miuar at Per- 
sepolis, and its duplicate at 8usa— where long vistas of 
columns met the eye on every side, and the great central 
cluster was supported by lighter detached groups, com* 
bining similarity of form with some variety of orna- 
ment; where richly colored drapings contrasted with 
the cool gray stone of the building, and a golden roof 
overhung a pavement of many hues;" where a throne 
of gold under a canopy of purple stood on an elevated 
platform at one end, backed by '' hangings of white and 
green and blue, fastened with cords of white and purple 
to silver rings," attached to the ''pillars of marble;" 
where carpets of dazzling brightness lay here and there 
upon the patterned floor, and through the interstices of 
the hangings were seen the bright blue sky and the 
verdant prairies and distant mountains of Khuzistan 
or Farsistan — ^must have been among the fait^st crea- 
tions with which human art ever embellished the earth, 
and beyond a doubt compared favorably with any edi- 
fices which, up to the time of their construction, had 
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been erected in any country or by any people. It was 
in these glorious buildings that Iranian architecture 
culminated; and there is reason to believe that from 
them the Grecian architects gained those ideas, which, 
fructifying in their artistic minds, led on to the best 
triumphs of Hellenic constructive art, the magnificent 
temples of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus, and of ^inerva 
(Athene) on the Acropolis of Athens. 

Of Iranian literary cultivation not much is known. 
There are no portions of the Zendavesta which can be 
positively assigned to the space between b.c. 900 and 
13.0. 330. The inscriptions of this perlbd are dry docu- 
ments, nud as compositions have little merit; but lapi- 
dary literature is rarely of an attractive kind. We are 
told that the Persians of the AchsBmenian times (b.c. 
5603-30) had among them historians and poets; but the 
productions of these early authors have perished, and 
we have no account of them that is to be depended on. 
Perhaps it is, on the whole, most probable that in the 
great work of Firdausi we have, in the main, a repro- 
duction of tlie legends with which the antique poets oc- 
cupied themselves, and so may gather from his pages a 
general idea of the style and spirit of the early Persian 
poetry. 

In manners and general habits of life the Iitmians 
did not differ greatly from the Assyrians. Their orig- 
inal religion was indeed of a high type, but it became 
corrupted as time went on, and ultimately sank into a 
mere debasing and sensualistic nature- worship. Their 
war customs were less brutal than those of their prede- 
cessois, but their system of punishment was almost 
equally savage; they had the same low estimate of 
women; they were cruel and treacherous, voluptuous, 
luxurious, given to drunkenness. Western Asia was 
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perhaps better governed under their sway than it had 
ever been previously; but there was still much in their 
governmental system that was imperfect, and that fell 
short even of what is possible under a despotism. Their 
civilization may be pronounced to have been, on the 
whole, more advanced than that of the Assyrians; it 
had a moral aspect; it was less merely material; but 
the highest qualities of real civilization were absent 
from it, and it cannot be said to have laid the world at 
large under many obligations. 

Indie civilization is supposed to have commenced 
about the same i\ ne with Iranic. There are so many 
points of resemblance between the ancient hymns of the 
Big-Veda and the G3.thas, allowed to form the most 
ancient portions of the Avesta, that it is almost impossi- 
ble for persons familiar with both to assign them to 
periods very far apart. The ancestors of the Medes and 
Persians on the one hand, and of the Hindoos upon the 
other, appear to have left their primitive abode about 
the same time, and to have embodied their earliest 
religious thoughts soon after they separated in poems of 
the same character. ThuA, there is a general agreement 
among literary critics as to the near connection in date 
of the two literatures. With regard, however to the 
actual period, great diversity of opinion prevails, the 
same variety of views obtaining in respect of the 
earliest Vedas as we have already shown to exist with 
respect to the GUthas of the Zendavesta. But here 
again the chief ** expert" — the writer who has the largest 
acquaintance with the whole range of the Indian com- 
positions, and with the general history of language — ^has 
expressed himself, in moderate terms, as favorable to a 
date which is, comparatively speaking, late. Professor 
J&slh Mailer, in his ''Ancient Sanskrit Literature," lays 
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it down that there are four periods of Yedic composi- 
tion — ^the Ghandas period, Mantra period, Brahmana 
period, and Sutra period; and after an elaborate and ex- 
haustive discussion, of which it is impossibie not to 
admire the candor and the learning, comes to the con- 
clusion that the approximate date of each may be laid 
down as follows: 

Chandas period 1900 to 1000 B.a 

Mantra period lOOOto 800b.o. 

Brahmana period SOOto 600b.c. 

Sutraperiod eOOto aOOB.o* 

Thus according to the highest living authority, the com. 
mcttcement ofVedic literature, and so of Indian civiliza- 
tion, need not be placed farther back than the beginning 
of the twelfth century B.C. 

The civilization which the writings of the Chandas 
period reveal is one of great simplicity. Cities seem not 
to be mentioned; there is no organized political life; no 
war worthy of the name; nothing but plundering expe- 
ditions. Tribes exist under their heads, who are at 
once kings, priests, judges, and poets, and to whom the 
rest render obedience. Religion is a worship by hymns, 
and with simple offerings, as of honey, but scarcely yet 
with regular sacrifice. There is a power of metaphysi- 
cal speculation which may perhaps surprise us, but 
which seems congenital to the Oriental mind; and there 
is evidence of progress in some of the mechanical arts 
beyond what might have been expected. Ships are 
familiar objects to the writers of the poems; chariots are 
in common use; the horse and cow are domesticated, 
and are sheltered in stables; armor is worn, and is 
sometimes of gold; shields are carried in battle; an in- 
toxicating drink is brewed; dice have been invented, 
and gambling is not uncommon. 
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As time- goes on, tbis extreme simplicily disappears. 
Tliere are advances of various kinds. Cities are built 
and magnificent palaces constructed: trades become 
numerous; luxuiy creeps in. The priests, having come 
to be a separate class, introduce nn elaborate ceremonial. 
Music is cultivated ; writing is invented or learned. But, 
after all, the material progress made is not very great. 
Indian civilization is, in the main, intellectual, not 
material. Careless of life and action, of history, politics, 
artistic excellence, trade, commerce, manufacture, the 
Indians coDcentrate their attention on the highest 
branches of metaphysics, ponder on themselves and 
their future, on the nature of the Divine essence, on 
their own relation to it, and the prospects involved in 
that relationship. They discuss and they solve the 
most difficult questions of metaphysical science; they 
elaborate grammar, the science of language, which is 
the reflected image of thought; they altogether occupy 
themselves with the inward, not with the outward — with 
the eternal world of mind and rest, not with the transi- 
tory and illusory world of outward seeming and iuces- 
sant changeful ness. Hence the triumphs of their civil- 
ization are abstract and difficult to appreciate. They lie 
outside the ordinary interests of mankind, and are, 
moreover, shrouded in a language known to few, and 
from which there arc but few tmuslations. It is said, 
however, by those whose acquaintance with the early 
ladian literature is the widest, that tliere is scarcely a 
problem in the science of ontology, psycholog)^ meta- 
physics, logic, or grammar, which the Indian sages have 
not sounded as deeply, and discussed as elaborately, as 
the Greeks. 



BUDDHISM. 



Buddhism is, in one point of view, a reaction against 
Brahmauism ; but in anotlier and deeper point of view, 
it is a new step in that progressive movement of relig- 
ious lliouglit wliicli wc have endeavored to trace in the 
religions of India. In the former aspect, it is simply 
the recoil of the aggrieved moral instincts from the im- 
iioral and an ti -social results of the earlier religion, and 
£L protest against its idolatrous rites and observances. 
Neither in its religious nor in its moral teaching was 
Brahmauism true to its fundamental principle. Pan- 
theism, as we have seen, may, viewed from opposite 
sides, be regarded either as a religion in which every- 
thing vanishes in Qod, or as a religion in which every- 
thing is consecrated by the presence of Qod. But 
though both forms of religion start from a common 
pantheistic origin, only one of them may be said to be 
strictly and logically true to it. Brahmanism may be 
desci'ibed as the false or illegitimate consecration of the 
finite; Buddhism as the recall of the religious conscious- 
ness to that elevation above the finite from which, in 
its indiscriminate deification of material and sensuous 
things, the former religion had fallen away. When you 
have begun by saying that the world and the things of 
the world are unreal and illusoiy, and that, in the whole 
compass of being, God is the only reality, you cannot 
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legitimately return to rehabilitate that world which you 
have already deuied and renounced. So far from pan- 
theism lending its saction to tlie deification of human 
and animal forms, or of every material object on which 
the superstitious imagination may fasten, its teaching 
would seem to be, that only by abstraction from the 
finite, by the mental annulling of the forms and phe- 
nomena of a world which is nothing but illusion, can 
we get near to God. So far, again, from finding in pan- 
theism the basis of a morality which consecrates exist- 
ing facts, and practically asserts that whatever is, is 
right, it would be nearer the truth to say that its ethi- 
cal result is, logically, that whatever is, is wrong; and 
that only by emancipating ourselves from the thraldom 
of custom, by the obliteration of illusory social distinc- 
tions and inequalities, can we rise into union with the 
Divine. It would seem, therefore, from this point of 
view, tlint Buddhism must be regarded as a reaction 
against Br.ihniauism — a return to a religion of abstrac- 
tion and a morality of renunciation which are the 
legitimate outcome of a pantheistic conception of God. 
Yet though, no doubt, there is some truth in this 
view of the matter. Buddhism cannot be regarded sim- 
ply as the return of Brahmanism to its fundamental 
principles. Like other religious reforms, it is at once 
a return and an advance. It reproduces in their simplic- 
ity and purity the ideas of the past, but it reproduces 
them with a deeper meaning which history and expe- 
rience liave infused into th(;m. It reasserts the negative 
element involved in pantheism, and, as we shall see, ex- 
aggerates U till not ou\y eveiy finite and anthropomor- 
phic mgredient, but every vestige of positive thought, 
vanishes from the idea of God, and we seem to be left 
in the absolute negation of atheism. But when we have 
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examined the history and results of this singular relig- 
ious revolution, we siiall perhaps be able to discern in 
it sometiiiug more tlian negation ; we shall find that the 
emptiness to which it seems to lead is one in which a 
richer fulness begins to dwell, and that, at once in what 
it denies and in what it asserts, it constitutes a necessary 
srcp in that process of development which is to be traced 
ill the religious history of the world. 

At first sight no event in the religious history of man- 
'&iud seems more unaccountable than the rai^id, widely 
extended, and enduring success of the religion which 
owes its origin to Buddha. Promulgated at first by a 
solitary teacher in a country in which Brahmanism had 
for more than a thousand years dominated the thoughts 
and lives of men, it succeeded in a short time in over- 
throwing Uie ancient faith and in transfoi-ming the so- 
cial life of India; and in less than two hundred years 
from the death of its founder, Buddhism became rec- 
ognized as what, in modern phraseology, would be 
called the State religion. But more than that — inspired 
by a proselytizing enthusiasm unparalleled in any other 
heathen religion, its missionaries went forth, spreading 
its doctrines far beyond the country of its birth, amongst 
Asiatic races both savage and civilized. It penetrated, 
in the south, to Ceylon, which became, and has con- 
tinued to our own day, the stronghold of Buddhism; 
in the north and east, to Kashmir, to the Himalayan 
countries, to Tibet, to the Chinese empire (where, early 
in the Christian era, it could claim an equal place with 
the religions of Confucius find Lao-tse as one of the 
three Btate religions); and finally, to the shores of the 
Japanese islands. In India, indeed, though for many 
centuries it constituted the prevailing religion. Buddhism 
gaye way at length to a revised and modified Brahman- 
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ism; but its successes in other lands more than compen- 
sated for its extrusion from its original home. Its con- 
quests baYC been greater, more extended and more last- 
ing than those of any other religion, Christianity not 
excepted; and even now, well-nigh twenty-four cen- 
turies from the birth of its founder, Buddhism is, nom- 
inally at least, the religion of five hundred millions of 
the human race. It is thus a religion which not only 
carries us back through the ages to a period earlier than 
the origin of almost all other existing faiths, but which 
is still strong with the vitality of youth, and constitutes 
at this very moment the sole source of spiritual faith 
and hope to a population larger than the whole popula- 
tion of Europe, and more than half that of Asia. 

Yet if we inquire into the natui*e of the religion which 
has achieved a success so marvellous, the answer seems 
to be, that it is a religion destitute of every id«a tliat 
has lent, or that can be conceived to lend, to any system 
of belief its power over the human spirit. It is a relig- 
ion which seems to deny the very being of God, and 
which refuses to man the hope of immortality. It 
teaches, as one of its cardinal doctrines, that existence 
is wretchedness, and the love of it a feeling to be sup- 
pressed and exterminated — that the highest happiness 
attainable on earth is in the extinction of all natural de- 
sires and affections, and the only heaven beyond it utter 
and final {innihilation. Than such a creed as this none 
could well be conceived more cheerless and unattrac- 
tive, more destitute of either real or spurious conditions 
of success. Pessimism may sometimes have an attrac- 
tion for exceptive minds, or, when presented in a philo- 
sophic form, may, like any other thesis on which specu- 
lative genius wastes its subtilty, achieve, as recent ex- 
perience proves, a temporary popularity. But the lim- 
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ited success of the modern philosophy of despair affords 
obviously no parallel to the wide and enduring preva- 
lence of Buddhism. The success of false religions, 
again, has sometimes been traced to the adaptation of 
their doctrines to the passions and prejudices of men — 
to the proffer of worldly triumph and glory, or the 
promises of future bliss, which they presented to their 
votaries. But to no such appeal to human selfishness 
can the prevalence of Buddhism be ascribed. Instead 
of adapting itself to the spirit of the age and the preju- 
dices of society, it seemed purposely contrived to revolt 
the class antipathies and jealousies which had rooted 
themselves for ages in the Hindu mind, and to arouse 
the hostility at once of the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
whose authority it assailed, and of the people to whom 
that authority bad become nothing less than sacred. In- 
stead of pandering to the selfish instincts by the proffer 
of a cheap relief from the stings of conscience, of tem- 
poral advantages, or of a futurity of sensuous bliss, it 
demanded, as the condition of salvation, the renuncla- 
iion of the only pleasures which most men care for; and 
as the reward of austere self-mortification it held forth 
the prospect — to the majority, of a long series of future 
penitential existences inhuman and other forms; to the 
few, of immediate entrance on that Nirvana, which is 
the Buddhist climax of blessedness, and which means 
the complete and final extinction of conscious being. 

To what, then, in the absence of the ordinary onuses 
of success, are we to ascribe the rapid and permanent 
triumphs of Buddhism? What was there in a religion 
which appealed neither to what is lofty nor to what is 
base, neither to the deeper spiritual instincts nor to the 
lower selfish impulses of the human heart, that could 
secure for it a success which not even the most notable 
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religions that have tried either way ^- which neither 
Christianity nor Mohammedanism — liave attained? 

I shall endeavor to answer this question by submit- 
ting to you a sl&etch of the leading doctrines of Bud- 
dhism in their relation to the development of religious 
thought. It is impossible, however, to understand the 
origin and the characteristic ideas of Buddhism without 
some reference to the life and character of its founder. 
Nor can it be doubted that amongst the causes to which, 
at any rate, its early successes were due, not the least 
was the singular personality and career of Buddha. As 
to these, our means of information are, it must be ac- 
knowledged, by no means either abundant or very au- 
thentic. The canonical Buddhist works fn)m which 
our knowledge is derived belong to a period at least 
200 years after the events to which tlicy relate; and 
though those of the northern Buddhists contain an 
elaborate biography of Buddha under the title ''Laliiu 
Vistara," yet in 'this work so large an element of the 
marvellous and legendary has been interwoven wiih the 
story, that it is difficult to disentangle from it what may 
have been the original clement of fact. Il would be a 
waste of time, especially within the limited compass of 
a single lecture, to repeat the narrative which passes 
with various modern writers for the life of Buddha; 
but some of its leading incidents are corroborated by 
the somewhat earlier books of the southern Buddhists, 
and in its general tenor it represents an ideal too exalted 
to have l)een the mere invention of the age and country 
from which it sprang. It is at any rate an idea which 
profoundly impresseil itself on the Indian mind at a 
very early age, and wliich has entered a deep and last- 
ing influence on the religious history of mankind. 

L Omitting details, then, which arc probnbly tho 
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mere embellishments of popular tradition, tbe outline 
of the story is somewhat as follows. In the course of 
tlie sixth century B.C., Gautama (who afterwards came 
to be known by the designation "Buddha," the en- 
lightened), the son of a rnjuh or chief of the Sakyas, an 
Aryan tribe of central India, abandoned in early life his 
position and prospects as heir to his father's throne, and 
passed the rest of his life as a wandering religious men- 
dicant. Various incidents related with dramatic detail 
are said to have led to this act of renunciation. But if 
we reflect on the influence which the conditions of 
time — an age of gross and degrading superstition, and 
of intense social corruption — would exert on a mind of 
great intellectual originality, and of deep moral and re- 
ligious susceptibilities, the step is one not difficult to 
account for. Buddha's seems to have been one of those 
natures, reflective, introvertive, restless, for which the 
problems of the spiritual life have an importance tran- 
scending all outward interests, and which are impelled 
to seek the solution of these problems by an imperious 
inward necessity. In whatever form the object of 
spiritual inquiry presents itself — whether as the search 
for truth, or for the meaning and end of human life, or 
for the explanation of its moral contradictious and 
anon>:ilies, or for salvation from sin and sorrow and 
death — for such natures there is no rest till the inward 
perplexity and anxiety are removed. Passive accept- 
ance of circumstances is for them impossible: and if 
tlic outward conditions of life seem to conflict with the 
profounder needs of the spirit, we can understand how 
such minds, jealous of their influence, in some access of 
spiritual anxiety and impatience, may at one stroke 
shake off tlic bondage of outward position, and set 
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themselves free from what they deem the i^eat task of 
life — the work of spiritual thought and inquiry. 

The subsequent career of Buddha is in keeping with 
the view I have now suggested. It is the liistoiy of a 
soul in search of spiritual rest, of the various experi- 
ments by which he vainly sought to find it, of the suc- 
cess which at last crowned his efforts, and, finally, of 
his life-long endeavor to communicate to others the 
blessing he seemed to himself to have attained. Of his 
abortive endeavors, two are specially recorded — the 
search after spiritual satisfaction first, by philosophic 
thought, and secondly, by ascetic austerities. He had 
recourse, in the fii*st place, to some of the most famous 
Brahmanical teachers of the time, enrolling himself 
amongst their disciples, and listening patiently to their 
expositions of the great questions of ontology and eth- 
ics. But though in the doctrines he subsequently taught 
we find traces of tliis sort of culture, and of his famil- 
iarity with the ideas of the so-called schools of Hindu 
philosophy, his studies, we are told, failed to bring him 
the mental peace he sought His was not a nature 
which could find rest in speculative investigations or 
subtle dialectics. The relation of such inquiries to the 
exigencies of human life is too indirect to give them a 
permanent hold on a mind the piactical side of which 
was so strongly developed. His moral and religious 
sympathies were too intense, his interest in humanity 
and its struggles and sorrows was too keen, to admit 
of his resting content with any satisfaction which ab- 
stract thought can bring. His next attempt to find 
what philosophy had failed to bestow, was by a disci- 
pline of bodily austerities. He retired, says the story, 
along with five faithful friends, to a wild and solitary 
spot in '* the jungles of Uruvela," and there gave Kim- 
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self up to fasting and other bodily mortifications of the 
most rigid kind. This discipline the 3'outhful ascetic 
continued with unflagging courage for a period of six 
years. But perhaps it is one among the many proofs of 
tliat strength and balance of character which, through 
the dim light of tradition, we can discern in this great 
reli^ous reformer, that the mystic visions and hysteric 
ecstacies which ascetics have often mistaken for super- 
natural revelations, found no access to his mind, and 
that at last he became convinced that in seeking spirit- 
ual peace by any outward regimen he was a second 
time on the wrong track. Giving up, then, his 'vigils 
and penances, and forsaken by his companions, to 
whose superficial natures this change seemed a grievous 
relapse, he betook himself thenceforth, it is said, simply 
to meditation and prayer. Translated into modern lan- 
guage, the attitude of his mind nt this point may be 
said to be that of one who has renounced the idea of 
salvation by works, by meritorious self-denials and out- 
ward observances. Was there, then, no other pathway 
to peace? The answer came when he least looked for 
it. Wandering, says the story, from place to place, and 
ministered to by some humble women who had been 
touched by his piety and gentleness — still waiting, long- 
ing, aspiring after the secret of spiritual rest — at length, 
after a more than usually protracted period of medita- 
tion, while resting under a tree at a place which pious 
reverence named afterwards *' Bodhimanda," the seat 
of intelligence, a new light seemed to break upon his 
mind, his doubts and difficulties vanished, and the se- 
cret at once of his own spiritual freedom and of the 
world's regeneration was within his grasp. This is the 
great moment when, according to the belief of his dis- 
ciples, he became entitled to the designation by which. 
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iQT tbousands ot years, he has been known — that of 
"Buddha," the euhghtened, the possessor of spiritual 
iDtelligence. 

What the new doctrine was we shall see more fully in 
the sequel. If we said that this wondrous revelation, 
this idea so precious as to 86em cheaply purchased by 
all the sacrifices and sorrows of past years, was no more 
than this — salvation, not by outward penances and sac- 
rifices, but by inward renunciatioti and self-devotion — 
the great discovery would sound to modern ears but a 
trite and commonplace ethical maxim. It is, however, 
in all lines of investigation, a false com^jlacency which, 
in the pride of modern enlightenment, loo^s down on the 
discoveries of the past, and measures the value of ad- 
vances in knowledge, not by the imperfect light which 
preceded them, and the struggles it cost to ^in them, 
but by the wider knowledge which in our day is the 
possession of all. But even if Buddha's discovery 
meant no more than this, that salvation, Lappiness, 
blessedness — the good, call it what you will, which is 
the end or goal of human life — consists, not in outward 
condition, but in inward character, and is to be sought, 
not in a future heaven which is the arbitrary reward of 
piety, but, here or hereafter, in superiority to all selfish 
desires and passions, in the inward heaven of tlie spirit- 
ual mind~>even, I say, if this were all he taught, it is a 
doctrine not so universally accepted and acted on in 
our own day, two thousand years after tite Indian teach- 
er first proclaimed it, that we can afford to condemn it 
as trite or commonplace. 

From this time forward, the life of Buddha is tliat of 
the preacher or prophet of the new doctrine. Filled 
wilh a boundless compassion for the ignorance and 
wretchedness of his fellow men, and believing himself 
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to be possessed of the only tnttli which could save 
them, he went forth with cDlhnsiastic zcnil on his mis- 
sion of love. He proclaimed his doctrine first in Vara- 
naci, the modern Benares, then in other cities and vil- 
lages in the valley of the Ganges. Grradualiy the fame 
of the new teacher and his doctrine began to spread far 
and wide. His zeal, his rigid self-renunciation, com- 
bined with serene gentleness and benignity, his wisdom 
and eloquence, and even, it is said, his personal dignity 
and beauty, gave strange force to the stern doctrines he 
taught, and won men's hearts wherever he went. 
Crowds flocked to his teaching, and thousands of all 
ranks enrolled themselves among his adherents. The 
schools of the Brahmans began to be deserted; some of 
the most notable Brahman leal teachers became them- 
selves his converts. The terrible bondage of caste be- 
came incapable of resisting the power of the newly 
awakened spirit of human brotherhood, and a moral 
reformation of the most undoubted character witnessed 
to the salutary influence of his teaching, In the ful- 
ness of h:s fame and influence he revisited, twelve years 
after he had left it in loneliness and uncertainty, his 
father's court; and soon, it is recorded, his father, his 
wife, his son, his foster-mother, and other members of 
his family were numbered among his disciples. It is 
impossible, however, to pronounce what credit is due 
to this and to many other incidents with which tradi- 
tion has fliled up the outline of the latter part of his ca- 
reer. He is said to have lived to the great age of four- 
score years, and to have found for many years an asy- 
lum in the dominions of a rajah or prince who had be- 
come one of his earliest converts. The ruins of a spa- 
cious building, erected for him by the piety of this 
prince, were pointed out to a Chinese pilgrim in the 
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seven til century of our era; and the tradition still ran 
that here were delivered many of those discourses nvhich 
are preserved as tlie words of their master in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists. 

However difficult it may be to separate the historic 
from the legendary and fictitious element in the story 
of Buddha's life, if the foregoing narrative can be re- 
garded as even an approximately accurate representa- 
tion of the facts, something at least of the wonderful 
success of Buddhism must be ascribed to the personal 
character of its founder. It brings before us the pic- 
ture of a very rare and lofty nature. We seem to see 
in him a mind not only deeply reflective, but of great 
practical sagacity and insight, capable of profound and 
comprehensive views of life, able to discern the hidden 
causes of the evils under which society labored, and to 
devise and apply the proper remedies. The impression, 
moreover, left on the mind by his whole career, is that 
of a man who combined with intellectual originality 
other and not less essential elements of greatness, such as 
magnanimity and moral elevation of nature, superiority 
to vulgar passions, an absorption of mind with larger 
objects, such as rendered him absolutely insensible to 
personal ambition; also self-reliance and strength of 
will — the confidence that comes from consciousness of 
power and resource — the quiet, patient, unflinching 
resolution which wavers not from its purpose in the 
face of dangers and difficulties that baffle or wear out 
men of meaner mould. Along with these, we must as- 
cribe to him other qualities not always or often com- 
bined with them, such as sweetness, gentleness, quick* 
ness and width of sympathy. On the whole, whilst 
there is in the system of doctrine ascribed to him much 
which, to the modern mind, seems erroneous and repul- 
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Bive, I do not think we shall err in conceiving of the 
cliaracter of Buddha as embracing that rare combina- 
tion of qualities which lends to certain exceptive person- 
alities a strange power over all who come witliin the 
range of their influence, calls forth the love and devo- 
tion of human hearts, welds together under a common 
impulse the diversified activities of multitudes, and con- 
stitutes its possessors the chosen leaders of mankind. I 
II. Amongst what may be called the secondary 
causes of the success of Buddhism, an important place 
is undoubtedly due to the morality which was not only 
embodied in the life of Buddha, but constituted a great 
-pATt if not the main substance of his teaching. The 
tendency of the pre-existing religious system had been 
to dissociate morality from religion by transforming 
the latter either into a thing of speculation and school, 
learning or into a thing of outward ceremonial. For 
the few who were capable of philosophic culture, 
spiritual perfection was identified with a kind of 
esoteric wisdom, attainable only by meditation and 
mental abstraction. For the great mass of the people, 
the moral and religious instincts were misdirected into 
the channel of an elaborate ceremonial— of prayers, 
penances, purifications, minute authoritative precepts 
and prohibitions applicable to almost every relation 
and action of daily life. Now it is the singular merit 
of Buddhism, whatever view we take of the ultimate 
end to which it pointed as constituting the salvation of 
man, that the way by which it taught men to reach that 
end was simply that of inward purification and moral 
goodness. Outside of Christianity, no religion which 
the world has ever seen has so sharply accentuated 
morality and duty as entering into the very essence of 
religion, or as inseparably connected with it. If it 
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made knowledge a condition of salvation, it was not a 
knowledge of theological dogmas or esoteric mysteries, 
possible only to acute or speculative minds, but a 
knowledge of wliicli morality is the indispensable pre- 
supposition, and which is to be attained by clearing 
the soul from the darkening influence of impulse and 
passion. " The highest insight,*' is the declaration 
ascribed to Buddha, *'is not that which can be 
measured by an intellectual standard; but it is of little 
use only to know that: what is of supreme importance 
is a change of the heart and spirit." If, again, the 
founder of Buddhism did not provoke the hostility of 
the priests or ofiend the prejudices of the multitude by 
declaring open war agaiust the whole ceremonial sys- 
tem of Brahmanism, we find him constantly endeav- 
oring to infuse into it a rational and moral meaning. 
'* Anger," he says, **diiinkennes8, deception, envy — 
these constitute uncleanness; not the eating of flesh." 
''Neither abstinence, nor going naked, nor shaving 
the head, nor a rough garment; neither offerings to 
priests, nor sacrifices to the gods, . . . will cleanse a 
man not free from delusions," — ue., from the deluding 
influence of sensual pleasure, spiritual ignorance, and 
the selfish lust of life. In short, the large and impor- 
tant place which practical morality occupies in the 
Buddhist system, and the fact that, so far, it rests its 
claim, not on arbitrary dogmas and sacerdotal obser- 
vances, but on an appeal to the conscience and the 
spiritual nature of man, Constitutes one great secret of 
its strength. 

It would undoubtedly protract this lecture to illus- 
trate at any length what has now been said, by citations 
from the ethical part of the Buddhist sacred writings. 
In one of Buddha's discourses, he is said to have 
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«ommed up Ids whole system in the following cornpre- 
hensivo formula: "To cease from all sin, to get virtue, 
to cleanse one's own heart — this is the doctrine of 
Buddha." Besides the severer rules laid down for 
those who entered on the technically religious life — 
that is, the life of the orders of religious mendicants — 
there is in the sacred books a systematic digest of 
duties, negative and positive, which Buddha is said to 
have inculcated on the laity. Amongst the former are 
included the five cardinal prohibitions — of murder, of 
theft, of unchastity, of lying, of drunkenness. The 
positive virtues are summed up in " love of being " — 
i.e., benevolence to all living beings, a precept extend- 
ing not only to all human beings, including the lowest 
castes and the vilests outcasts, but also to the lower 
animals. From the ** Dhamma-pada," or Scripture 
verses, a collection common to both schools of Bud- 
dhists, the following extracts have been given by a 
recent writer (Rhys David's "Buddhism," p. 128 ff.): 
"Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred — 
hatred ceases by love; this is always nature." "One 
may conquer a thousand men in battle, but he who 
conquers himself is the greatest victor." "As the rain 
breaks in on an ill-thatched hut, so passion breaks in 
on the untrained mind." "Let no man think lightly 
uf sin, saying in his heart, It cannot overtake me." 
"As long as sin bears no fruit, the fool thinks it honey; 
but when the sin ripens, then indeed he goes down in 
lorrow." "Let us live happily, not hating those who 
hate us." "Let a man overcome anger by kindness, 
evil by good, . . . the stingy by a gift, the liar by 
truth." "Let a man speak the truth; let him not 
yield to anger; let him give when asked, even from the 
little he has. By these three things he will enter the 
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presence of the gods." '*Not by birth, but by his 
actions alone, does one become low caste or a Brah* 
man." * 



*The following translation of a poem, embodying: moral 
precepts ascribed to Buddha, is quoted by the above-named 
writer under the title " Buddhist Beatitudes" : 

A deva speaks— 

** Many angels and men 
Have held various things blessings. 
When they were yearning for happiness. 
Do thou declare to us the chief good.' 

Buddha answers— 

" Not to serve the foolish, 
But to serve the wise; 
To honor those worthy of honor; 
This is the greatest blessing." 



It 



" Much insight and education. 
Self-control and pleasant speech. 
And whatever word is wellnspoken; 
This is the greatest blessing. 

To support father and mother, [ 
To cherish wife and child, 
To follow a peaceful calling; 
Tliis is the greatest blessing. 

To bestow alms and live righteously, 
To give help to kindred, 
Deeds which cannot be blamed; 
This is the greatest blessing. 

To abhor and cease from sin. 
Abstinence from strong drink. 
Not to be weary in well-doing; 
This is the greatest blessing. 

Reverence and lowliness, 
Contentment and gratitude, 
The hearing of the Law at due seasons; 
This is the greatest blessing. 
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There is not a little in some of these sentences to 
remind us, in their spirit, and even in their form, of 
the lessons of a greater teacher. Yet much has been 
made of the apparant coincidences between the Bud' 
dhist and the Christian morality. It will appear, I 
think, on closer examination, that the similarity is in 
some respects only a superficial one. The main de- 
fect of the former — arising, as we shall see, out of the 
fundamental principle of Buddhism— is, that it is a 
morality of negation or renunciation. It lays almost 
exclusive emphasis on the passive virtues of submis- 
sion, resignation, indifference to the allurements of 
sense and passion, deadness to the world and the things 
of the world; and if it seems to find any place for 
active benevelence and kindred virtues, it does so only 
in name, or by a kind of noble inconsistency. Its pre- 
cept of universal love is only to the ear identical with 
the virtue of Christian charity. The latter is essential- 
ly based on the idea of the value and dignity of man's 
spiritual nature as made in the Divine image and capa- 
ble of an infinite destiny; but the universal love of the 



To be long-suffering and meek, 
To associate with the tranquil, 
Religious talk at due seasons; 
This Is the greatest blessing. 
• • • • • 

Beneath the stroke of life's changes 
The mind that shaketh not, 
Without grief or passion, and secure; 
This is the greatest blessing. 

On every side are invincible 
They who do acts like these. 
On every side they walk in safety, 
And this is the greatest blessing." 
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Buddhist has in it no element of respect for man as 
man, and can rise no bigber tlian compassion towards 
a being whose very existence is vanity and illusion, 
and whose highest destiny is to pass away into nothing- 
ness. With all its imperfections, however, there can 
be no question that the comparatively pure and elevated 
morality which Buddha taught and exemplified is one 
of the causes to which we must ascribe the marvellous 
success he achieved in his own day, and tlie deep hoid 
which his system has taken of the religious conscious* 
ness of the East through succeeding ages. 

IIL Yet moral teaching could never of itself have 
sufficed to create a religious revolution. A practical 
morality that is not based on universal principles — in 
other words, that has not its source in religious ideas — 
cannot take any deep or permanent hold of . the spirit 
of man. Moreover, so far as we can learn, Buddha's 
was one of those deeply reflective natures in which the 
speculative instinct, the tendency to examine into the 
ultimate principles of things, is never wanting; and 
this tendency could not fail to be stimulated and de- 
veloped by bis long training in the schools of the Brah- 
mans. We might naturally expect, therefore, to find 
in Buddhism something more and deeper than a system 
of practical ethics. And this is actually the case. Of 
the three *'Pitaka" which constitute the canonical 
books of the Buddhists, and which, 170 years after the 
death of Buddha, are said to have received the sanction 
of his disciples as embodying Ibe teaching of their 
master, one is devoted to the statement of doctrines 
and the exposition of metaphysical principles. Yet, 
when we proceed to examine into their contents, the 
difficulty with which we started recurs. For the 
strange fact meets that we have here what purports to 
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be a system of religious doctrines in wliich the very 
idea of Qod is left out; and tiiough we find in it the 
doctrine of a future state of retribution, it is only 
under the fantastic form of the transmigration of the 
soul after death into the bodies of men and of the lower 
animals, and even into plants and inorganic substances. 
Though, again, there is in this singular ci'eed a doctrine 
of final blessedness — ^or, in modern language, of *' the 
salvation of the soul " — yet that in which this blessed- 
ness consists is what is termed ^'Nirvana," which, 
according to the generally accepted interpretation, 
means simfily annihilation — absolute and final extinc- 
tion of conscious being. How, it may well be asked, 
could the pei^onal influence of any individuality, how- 
ever noble, or the practical power of any system of 
morality, however pure and exalted, lend currency to a 
system of doctrines apparently so incredible and revolt-, 
ing? How was it passible for a religion that seems to 
be the negation of the very essence of religion — a re- 
ligion without <}od, without immortality, without heav- 
en — to gain a single sane convert, not to say to become 
the religion of more than one third of the whole human 
race? 

In order to answer this question, it will be necessary 
to examine a little more closely into the nature of the 
Buddhist doctrines, and the reasonings on which they 
were based. As, however, within our limits, a detailed 
examination of them is Impossible, I shall, in what 
remains of this lecture, confine my remarks to an 
explanation and criticism of that doctrine of Nirvana, 
which may be said to constitute the key-note of the 
whole system. The word Nirvana is that which Bud- 
dha employs to denote the consummation of his owu 
spiritual struggles and aspirations, and the blessedness 
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in which he iDvited all men to share. It was in his 
eyes the higliest reward of goodness — the state into 
which only those who, it might be after ages of peni- 
tential discipline, were purified from all taint of evil, 
could be permitted to enter. What, then, precisely, in 
the view of Buddha, did Nirvana mean? 

Now on this point there has been gi*eat discussion 
and division, turning mainly on the question whether 
Nirvana is an absolutely negative idea, or admits of any 
positive element such as in other religions enters into 
the conception of a future state; whether, in other 
words, it means simply annihilation, or only an escape 
from pain and sorrow — the cessation of existence, or 
merely the cessation of the evils of existence, and the 
transition into a state of perpetual rest and blessedness. 
In deciding between these two interpretations of the 
«¥ord, etymology does not help us : for, according to 
different authorities, it may be translated either " blow- 
ing out," the act of extinguishing a light; or, ** without 
blowing," a state of calm which no breath of wind dis- 
turbs. Understood in the former sense, it would mean 
the complete extinction of being; in the latter, the pass- 
ing away of the spirit into a region where the perturba- 
tions of life can follow it no more. By some Sanskrit 
scholars it is maintained that "two opposite sets of ex- 
pression in the Buddhist texts, with reference to Nir- 
vana, represent two phases of the doctrine — the 'one 
ancient, the other modern. The original doctrine taught 
by Buddha is that of the entrance of the soul into rest, 
while the dogma of annihilation is a perversion intro- 
duced by metaphysicians in later times. This theory 
has been shown by a recent investigator, Mr. Childers, 
author of a dictionary of Pali, the sacred language of 
the Singhalese Buddhists, to be untenable; and he him- 
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self propounds the theoiy that * ' tlic word Nirvana is used 
to desigaate two different things — the state of blissful 
saDctification called ArhaUhip, and also the annihilation 
of existence in which it ends." ** Arhatship/' he main- 
tains, ** cannot be the ultimate goal of the Buddhist, for 
Arhats die like other men. But Nirvana, whatever it 
is, is an eternal state in which Arhatship necessarily 
terminates; and therefore, expressions properly appli- 
cable to the former, might, in a secondary sense, be used 
of the latter." These various theories as to the meaning 
of Nirvana are not, it seems to me, incapable of recon- 
ciliation. The .word may be employed to denote either 
the ultimate end to which the Buddhist aspires, or the 
means by which it is to be attained. In the second 
sense, it is unquestionably frequently applied in the 
Buddhist scriptures to the completion of that process of 
renunciation by which the aspirant after perfection 
seeks to kill out the love of life, and all those desires 
and impulses which make men cling to life. In this 
sense it is a state or attitude of the human spirit attain- 
able during the present life. The Buddhist conceives it 
possible, by self -discipline, to extinguish in his breast 
not only all selfish desires and passions, but the very 
consciousness of self in which they centre. The four 
" Sublime Verities," as they 4ire called, which are rep- 
resented as constituting the sum and substance of 
Buddha's teaching, are these : (1.) Existence is only pain 
or sorrow; (2.) The cause of pain or sorrow is desire; 
(3.) In Nirvana all pain and sorrow cease; (4.) The way 
to attain Nirvana is by what is called the " noble path," 
which means virtuous self-discipline, ending in ecstatic 
oblivion of self-consciousness. When this last point is 
reached, everything that constitutes our separate in- 
dividuality — feeling, thought, the very consciousness of 
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personal existence — is nnnihilated; the oil that fed the 
lamp of life is drained off, and the flame goes out of it' 
self. It is true that the man -who has reached this blank 
mental nothingness still exists, but all that is left of his 
personality is the mere bodily form. When dieath 
has dissolved that, there is nothing left to constitute 
the basis of a new existence of trouble and sorrow, 
nothing to light up the lamp of life anew; and Nirvana, 
already virtually attained, reaches its actual consumma- 
tion in death. 

But whilst, in this point of view, it is possible to re- 
gard Nirvana as a state of perfection attainable in the 
present life, if we consider what it is in which that per- 
fection consists, and the way in which it is supposed to 
be attained, I think we cannot hesitate to pronounce 
that this heaven of the Buddhist contains in it, at least 
explicitly, no positive element such as we express by the 
words •' moral and spiritual perfection," but it is neither 
more nor less than absolute annihilation. This con- 
clusion will, I think, be made still more obvious, if, 
without dwelling on particular passages ih the Buddhist 
canon in which Nirvana is referred to, we trace briefly 
the p< occss of deduction which led Buddha to regard it 
as the svmmum honitm, the goal, of all human aspiration 
and effort. His train of reasoning, if so we can term it, 
is in substance this: There is no possibility of escape 
from the vanity and wretchedness that embitter human 
existence but by escape from existence itself. If we 
exjiraiue into man's nature closely, we shall be forced to 
conclude that vanity and misery are not accidents of his 
being, but enter into the very constitution and essence of 
it, and therefore, that we can only cease to be wretched 
by ceasing to l>e. Take any of the elements of man's 
nature, and you will find it to be so. Our senses subject 
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us all through life to the most miserable delusions. 
They fool us into belief in a world which has no reality. 
The things that please the eye and gratify the senses, 
are not as we seem to see them. The world is only a 
world of appearances that exist for the moment in us, 
and not in the things that have any permanent reality 
without U8. In regarding them as real existences, we 
are only the fools of our own fancy. Our desires and 
affections, again, subject us to a still more deplorable 
deception. They are not only directed to objects that 
have no real but only a phantasmal existence, but they 
perpetually cheat us with promises that are never ful- 
filled. The joys of sense soon sate us. The palled 
appetite turns with disgust from the object that prof- 
fered it only delight, and sensuous pleasure long pur- 
sued dries up the very capacity of enjoyment, and 
leaves in the soul a weariness and vacuity more intoler- 
able than the sharpest positive pain. The raptures of 
love, honor, worldly distinction and success, the joy of 
gratified ambition, the pleasures of gain never are what 
in anticipation we fondly imagined them to be. A 
thousand drawbacks mar the sense of enjoyment; sick- 
ness and the fear of death poison it; possession soon de- 
prives it of its zest. It is just the man who has tasted 
most deeply of life's joys, whose experience of life ai\d 
its pleasures has been the wisest, who will be the. rendicst 
to acknowledge what a mockery it all is. It is true that he 
who does so discern the unsatisfactoriness of life's plea- 
sures is not necessarily delivered from their fascination. 
Moralizing to-day on their hollowncss, to-morrow he 
may be lured anew by the bait he despised. But this 
very fact only deepens the painful sense of unreality 
and deception. That we have seen through it, that we 
know it, and yet that open-eyed we let ourselves be 
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deociTed by it — ^thls only adds to disnppoiDtment the 
shame of conscious weakness, the humiliation and re- 
morse of self-detected foUj. Nor is there anything 
inconsistent with this conviction of the vanity and 
misery of human life in the fact that the man who has 
thus learned to despise life should still dread to quit it 
— that there should be an instinctive clinging to life 
even in the heart that has ceased to hope for anything 
from it. But this, again, only serves to deepen the con- 
viction of the ineradicable falsehood and deceptiveness 
of human existence, and to add to the conception of it a 
new touch of ridicule and absurdity. 

It is something like this which seems to have been the 
train of thought which led the deeply meditative spirit 
of Buddha to that conclusion which the word Nirvana 
expresses. Human life is only vanity, delusion, wretch- 
edness. What is the remedy for all its ills, what the 
only salvation from a misery so inextricably intertwined 
with our whole conscious experience? Is it to be found 
in death? Does Buddha think of the grave as the place 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weaiy 
are at rest, or anticipate the tone of modern sentimental- 
ism which thinks of '' our little life as rounded with a 
sleep," of death as the dreamless slumber in which 
•* after life's fitful fever we sleep well?" The answer is 
— No, death is not Buddha's cure for life's ills: for the 
source of these he perceived to be an inward and spir- 
itual one — in the niind, and not in the man's outward 
condition and circumstances; and death, though it may 
change the latter, leaves the former, the true root of 
evil, unextirpated. Though not in the Christian form 
of the doctrine, Buddha, as we have seen, taught a kind 
of future retribution. To the soul which reaches the 
close of life unemancipated from its desires and passions, 
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death is only the transition into a new earthly existence, 
at once retributive and probationary; and that again, 
when it has ran its course, if the cause at once of ex- 
istence and its sorrows be yet uneradicated, is succeeded 
by another, and so on interminably. If, then, not even 
in death can we find it, is there no other way of escape, 
no other refuge from evil? Yes, Buddha answers, there 
is one and only one haven of rest from the storms of life, 
one way of salvation from all its ills. The disease is 
spiritual, and so, too, must be the cure. It is not life, 
but the desires that make us cling to life, in which the 
secret of our wretchedness lies. If these remain, no 
conceivable change of circumstances will avail us. Kill 
desire, extinguish feeling, quell every throb of emotion 
and passion within the breast, cease to care or wish for 
happiness, let not one pulsation of selfish feeling remain 
to ruffle the moveless calm of the spirit, and then Nir- 
vana will be yours. Even here on earth you will be 
numbered among the enlightened and the free. The 
shadows which men mistake for realities will no longer 
befool you. The degrading bonds that enslave them 
will bind you no more. All that constitute the fatal 
gift of individual existence will have vanished away. 
And death, when it comes, instead of being only the 
entrance on a new cycle of sorrows, will be but the 
final rush of darkness on a spirit that has forever ceased 
to be. 

Such, then, is the strange doctrine which forms the 
fundamental principle of the Buddhist faith. Yet, 
state it as you will, have we here any solution of the 
problem of the wide and lasting success of Buddhism? 
Can we conceive any human being attracted to a relig- 
ion which preaches annihilation as the supreme good, 
the highest blessedness in store for humanity? Excep- 
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tivc cases there may be, in whidi minds unliinged by 
misfortune or distracted by remorse ttave found it pos- 
sible to prefer death to life, non-€zistence to an existence 
which has become one prolonged agony. ** Wherefore 
U light given to him that is in misery/' are the plain tiye 
T?ords of one from whose life all joy had yanished — 
''wherefore is light gi?cn to him that is in misery, and 
life unto the iHtter in soul; which long for death, but it 
Cometh not; and dig for it more than for hid treasiu^s; 
which rejoice exceedingly, and nre glad, when they can 
find the grave?" And the same sentiment is expressed 
in the well-known words of a modern writer— 

** Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen. 
Count o*er thy days from anguish free; 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
*Ti8 something better— not to be/* 

Tlie analogy, however, which these cases present to 
the Buddhist longing for Nirvana, is a very imperfect 
one. That in a few rare and exceptive cases, remorse, 
satiety, intolerable pain or shame, and the like motives^ 
should overcome the love of life, helps but little to ex- 
plain how millions of human beings should be attracted 
to a creed which makes annihilation the supreme good 
of mau. Moreover, does there not seem to be a strange 
inconsistency between this doctrine and the moral teach- 
ing and unwearied personal philanthropy of its author? 
Wiiy try, by softening its hardships, to make life less 
iu tolerable or more sweet to those whose highest virtue 
is to cease to care for it? Or again, why be anxious for 
the moral culture of a nature not merely destined to 
8peedy extinction, but whose highest hope and aspira- 
tion is to l)e extinguished? Why be at pains in adorn- 
ing, purifying, and ennobling that which at the end of 
the process, and as the result of it, is to cease to exist? 
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The explanation of these difficulties is to be found, I 
think, in this— that here, as elsewhere, the real attiac- 
lion of a doctrine or system of doctrines is in something 
deeper than its form, and that men believing ostensibly 
in Nirvana, really believed in the deeper truth which 
unconsciously they discerned . beneath it. The long 
struggle of thought with the mystery of the world and 
human life, which we have traced in the Indian relig- 
ions, seems to have issued only in the discovery that 
God is a negation, and blank annihilation the final des- 
tiny of man. But when we examine the genesis of the 
doctrine, we are led to the conclusion tliat the Nirvana 
of Buddhism is, at least implicitly, something more than 
the mere negation it seems to be, and that what gave it 
its real power was the positive element it virtually con- 
tained. The worship of a negation, it may be con- 
ceded, is an impossibility, and nn atheistic religion a 
contradiction in terms. But Buddhism, though appar. 
ently, is not really, an atheistic system. It stai'ts from 
tiie basis common, as we have seen, to all pantheistic 
religions — that of the unreality, the evanescence, the 
unsubstantiality of the world and all finite things — and 
it presses this notion to a point of exaggeration at which 
it seems to pass into a deification of nothingness — ^an al- 
titude of mind which it seems impossible to distinguish 
from absolute atheism. It sweeps away even that cajmt 
mortuum of a deity, the abstract substance in union with 
which Brahmanism found its heaven, and its only heav- 
en is identification with the blank negation which is 
all the deity that is left to it. But those who thus 
identify Buddhism witb atheism overlook two all-im- 
portant considerations: first, that the negation of Bud- 
dhism could not exist without a virtual affirmation; and 
secondly, that all religion, and the Christian religion 
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most of all, contains a negative element— or that nega- 
tion is a necessary step in the process by which the 
human spirit rises in communion with God. As to the 
former of these points, it needs little reflection to see 
that that very recognition of the nothingness of the 
world and of all finite objects of desire, which in 
Buddhism reaches its climax, is a virtual appeal to a 
positive standard of reality by which we measure the 
world and pronounce this verdict upon it. He who 
avers that we are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
could not be conscious of that fact save by his knowl- 
edge of a real existence that is outside of the shadowy 
world of dreams; and even the slumberer who only 
dreams that he dreams, is not far from waking. Ab- 
solutely unconscious ignorance and error — the ignorance 
and error of a mind that is content with its aberrations 
and illusions because it does not know them to be such 
— imply no conception of anything better; but to per- 
ceive my thoughts to be vagaries, my notions and rea- 
sonings futilities — ^this implies that I have virtually got 
beyond them, that I have in my mind a criterion by 
which I appraise and detect theln; and I am at least 
half-way to a truth which I can already unconsciously 
employ as a criterion of error. In like manner, a relig- 
ion whose cardinal doctrine is the negation of the finite, 
bears unconscious evidence to the fact that it has al- 
ready transcended the finite. Before the mind that has 
become profoundly convinced that the things that are 
seen are temporal, there at least floats some vision of 
the things unseen and eternal; and if the vision be as 
yet shadowy and uncertain, that it can be as even un- 
consciously apprehended as an ideal is the silent proph- 
ecy of a future when it shall be gi-asped as a reality. 
Have we not here, therefore, a principle which enables 
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us to discern in Buddhism something more than the im- 
possible worship of a blank negation? In the fact that 
its negation was one which felt and knew itself tobe & 
negation, in those strange dogmas which make its teach- 
ing seem but one long scornful wail over the vanity and 
misery of the world and human life, may we not read 
the longing for, and latent belief in, a higher truth, in 
the light of which it saw and rose above the negation? 
Was it not the eternal and divine, though it could only 
as yet be defined as the negative or contradiction of the 
transient and human, which gave their religion its secret 
hold over men's hearts? Whilst they seemed to them- 
selves only to seek after escape from a world that was 
unreal and a life that was nothing but vanity, what they 
really though unconsciously sought after was partici- 
pation in that infinite life which is and abideth forever. 
Moreover, as I have said, though religion cannot be a 
merely negative thing, all religious thought and feeling 
contain in them a negative element. It is not the lan- 
guage of paradox which the Christian believer employs 
when he speaks of "dying in order to live;" of "losing 
his life in order to find it;" of " bearing about in the 
body the death of Christ, that the life also of Christ 
may be manifest in us;" of "becoming dead to the 
world, that we may live unto God." That self -sur- 
render to Gk)d in which the essence of religion lies, in- 
volves, as a necessary element of it, the abnegation of 
self, the renunciation of any life that belongs to me 
merely as this particular individuality — of any life 
apart from God. As it is the primary condition of 
the intellectual life that the thinker effaces himself, 
gives up all merely individual opinions, prejudices, 
preconceptions— all idens that pertain to him merely as 
this particular self— and lets his mind become the pure 
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medium of the universal lire of trutU and renson — so it 
is the essential characteristic of the spiritual life that 
the individual lives no longer to himself. The initial 
act by which he enters on that life implies the renounc- 
ing of every wish and desire, every movement of in- 
clination and will, that belong to his own private, ex- 
clusive self, or that point merely to his own interests 
and pleasures; and its whole subsequent course may be 
described as the more and more complete extinction of 
the narrow, isolated life that centres in self, the nearer 
and nearer approach to tliat state in which every move- 
ment of our mind and every pulsatiou of our spiritual 
being shall be in absolute harmony with the infinite 
mind and will, and apart from the life of God we shall 
^ave no life we can call our own. 

The error, therefore, of Buddhism is, not that in it 
religion contained a negative element, but that it stopped 
short there. In the Christian conception of self-renun- 
ciation, to live no longer to ourselves is, at the same 
time, to enter into an infinite life that is dearer to us 
than our own; it is a death to self which rises to live 
again in the universal life of love to Gk)d and charity to 
all mankind. Yet even in.thnt 6ti*angc, morbid sup- 
pression of all human desire and passion, that impossi- 
ble extinction of every natural impulse, which Bud- 
dhism inculcated, we may discern the unconscious grop- 
ing of the spirit of man after something higher. To be 
in love with annihilation, to kindle human hearts, by 
the fascination of nothingness, is indeed an impossible 
aim. And if wc are confronted by the moral paradox 
of a religion of negation which drew to itself the failh 
and devotion of countless multitudes, we may be sure 
that the attraction was not in the negation it seemed to 
preach, but in the positive truth in which that negation 
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finds its complement and its explanation. Its last word 
was of the triumph of death over all human hope and 
love; but there was here at least some dim anticipation 
of another and yet unspoken word which it was given 
only to a far-off age to hear — " Wlien this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruptioii, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying Umt is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory/' 
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It is not necessary to enter into the vexed question 
whether any Chiistianily ever existed in these islands 
of an earlier and purer type than that which was pro- 
fessed and practiced hy the saintly disciples of St, 
Antony. It is at least certain that the earliest historic , 
figures which emerge from the haze of barbarous 
antiquity in both the Britains and in Ireland, are those 
of hermits, who, in celibacy and poverty, gather round 
them disciples, found a convent, convert and baptize 
the heathen, and often, like Antony and Hilarion, 
escape from the bustle and toil of the world into their 
beloved desert. They work the same miracles, see the 
same visions, and live in the same intimacy with the 
wild animals, as the hermits of Egypt, or of Roman 
Gaul : but their history, owing to the wild imagination 
and (as the legends themselves prove) the gross barba- 
rism of the tribes among whom they dwell, are so in- 
volved in fable and Icg/end, that it is all but impossible 
to separate fact from fiction; all but impossible, often, 
to fix the time at which they lived. 

Their mode of life, it must always be remembered, is 
said to be copied from that of the Roman hermits of 
Gaul. St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, seems to 
have been of Roman or Roman British lineage. In his 
famous ** Confession" (which many learned antiquaries 
consider as genuine) he calls his father Calphurnius a 
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deacon ; his grandfather Potitus a priest — both of thes« 
names being Roman. He is said to have visited, at 
some period of his life, the monastery of St. Martin at 
Tours; to have studied with St. Germanus at Auxerre; 
and to have gone to one of the islands of the Tuscan 
Sea, probably Lerins itself; and, whether or not we 
believe the story that he was consecrated bishop by 
Pope Celestiue at Rome, we can hardly doubt that he 
was a member of that great spiritual succession of the 
ascetics who counted St. Antony as their father. 

Such another must that Palladius have been, who 
was sent, says Prosper of Aquitaine, by Pope Celestine 
to convert the Irish Scots, and who (according to an- 
other story) was cast on shore on the northeast coast of 
Scotland, founded the church of Fordun, in Kincar* 
dineshire, and became a great saint among the Pictisl 
folk. 

Another primeval figure, almost as shadowy as St. 
Patrick, is St. Niuian, a monk of North Wales, who 
(according to Bede) first attempted the conversion of 
the Southern Picts, and built himself, at Whithorn in 
Galloway, the Candida Casa, or White House, a littte 
church of stone — a wonder in those days of "creel 
houses" and wooden stockades. He too, according to 
Bede, who lived some 250 years after his time, went to 
Rome; and he is said to have visited and corresponded 
with St. Martin of Tours. 

Dubricius, again, whom legend makes the contem- 
porai7 both of St. Patrick and of King Arthur, appears 
in Wales, as bishop and abbot of Llandafif. He too is 
ordained by a Roman bishop, St. Germanus of Auxerre; 
and he too ends his career, according to tradition, as a 
hermit, while his disciples spread away into Armorica 
(Brittany) and Ireland. 
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We need not, therefore, be surprised so find Ireland, 
Wales. Cornwall, Scotland, and Brittany, during the 
next three centuries, swarming with saints, who kept 
up, wlietlierin company or alone, the old hermit-life of 
the Thebaid; or to find them wandering, whether on 
missionary work, or in search of solitude, or escaping, 
like St. Crtdoc the Wise, from the Saxon invaders. 
Their frequent journeys to liome, and even to Jeru- 
87ilem, may perhaps be set down as a fable, invented in 
after years by monks who were anxious to prove their 
complete dependence on the Holy See, and their per- 
fect communion with the older and more civilized 
Christianity of the Roman Empire. 

It is probable enough, also, that Romans from Gaul, 
as well as from Britain, often men of rank and educa- 
tion, who had fled before the invading Goths and 
Franks, and had devoted themselves (as we have seen 
that they often did) to tlie monastic life, should have 
escaped into those parts of these islands which had not 
already fallen into the hands of the Saxon invaders. 
Ireland, as the most remote situation, would be es- 
pecially inviting to the fugitives; and we can thus 
understand the story which is found in the Acts of St. 
Senanus, how fifty monks, "Romans bom," sailed to 
Irehind to learn the Scriptures, and to lead a stricter 
life; and were distributed between St. Senan, St. Fin- 
nian, St. Brendan, St. Barry, and St. Kieran. By such 
immigrations as this, it may be, Ireland became, as she 
certainly was for a while, the refuge of what ecclesi- 
astical civilization, learning and art tlie barbarian in^ 
vaders had spared — a sanctuary from whence, in after 
centuries, evangelists and teachers went forth once 
more, not only to Scotland and England, but to France 
and Germany. Very fantastic, and often very beautlf ul^ 
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arc the stories of these men; and sometimes tragical 
enough, lilie that of the Welsh St. Iltut, cousia of the 
mythic Arthur, and founder of the great monasteiy of 
Bangor, on the hanks of the Dee, which was said — 
tiiough we are not hound to believe the fact — to have 
held more than two thousand monks at tlie time of the 
Saxon invasion. The wild warrior was converted, says 
tlic legend, by seeing the eaith open and swallow up 
his comrades, who had extorted bread, beer, and a fat 
pig from St. Cadoc of Llancarvan, a princely hermit 
and abbot, who had persuaded his father and mother to 
cmbraoe the hermit life as the regular, if not the only, 
way of saving their souls. In a paroxysm of terror he fled 
from his fair young wife into the forest; would not 
allow her to share with him even his hut of branches; and 
devoted himself to the labor of making an immense dike 
of mud and stones to keep out the inundations of a 
neighboring river. His poor wife went in search of 
him once more, and found him in the bottom of a dyke, 
no longer a gay knight, but poorly dressed, and cov- 
ered with mud. She went away, and never saw him 
more: ** fearing to displease God and one so beloved 
by God." Iltut dwelt afterwards for four years in a 
cave, sleeping on the bare rock, and seems at last to 
have crossed over to Biittany, and died at Dol. 

"W^ must not forget — though he is not strictly a 
hermit — St. David, the popular saint of the Welsh, son > 
of a nephew of the mythic Arthur, and educated by 
one Paulinus, a disciple, it is said, of St. Germanus, of 
Auxerre. He is at once monk and bishop: he gathers 
round him young monks in the wilderness, makes them 
till the ground, drawing the plough by their own 
strength, for he allows them not to own even an ox. 
He does battle against *' satraps" and "magicians" — 
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probably heaUicn chieftains and Druids ; he goes lo the 
Holy Land, and is made archbishop by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem; he introduces, it "vrould seem, into this 
island the right of sanctuary for criminals in any field 
consecrated to himself. He restores the church of 
Glastonbury over the tomb of his cousin, King Arthur, 
and dies at 100 years of age, "the head of the whole 
British nation, and hooor of his fatherland." He is 
buried in one of hia own monasteries at St. David's 
near the headland whence St. Patrick had seen in a 
vision all Ireland stretched out before him, wailing to 
be converted to Christ; and the Celtic people go on 
pilgrimage to his tomb, even from Brittany and Ire- 
land: and, canonized in 1120, he becomes the patron 
saint of Wales. 

From that same point, in what year is not said, an 
old monk of St. David's monastery, named Modonnoc, 
set sail for Ireland, after a long life of labor and virtue. 
A swarm of bees settled upon the bow of his boat, and 
would not bo driven away. He took them, whether he 
would or not, with him into Ireland, and introduced 
there, says the legend, the culture of bees and the use 
of honey. 

Ireland was then the ** Isle of Saints." Three orders 
of them were counted by later historians: the bishops 
^who seem not to have had necessarily territorial dio 
ceses), with St. Patrick at their head, shining like the 
sun; the second, of priests, under St. Columba, shining 
like the moon; and the third, of bishops, priests and 
hermits, under Colman and Aidan, shining like the 
stars. Their legends, full of Irish poetry and tender- 
ness, and not without touches here and there of genu- 
ine Irish humor, lie buried now, to all save antiquaries, 
in the folios of the Bollandists and Colgan * but the memo- 
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ry of their virtue and beneficence, as well as of their 
miracles, shadowy and distoited by the lapse of centu- 
ries, is rooted in the heart and brain of the Irish peas- 
antry; and who shall say altogether for evil? For with 
the tradition of their miracles has been entwined tlie 
tradition of their virtues, as an enduring heirloom for 
the whole Irish race, through the sad centuries which 
part the era of saints from the present time. We see 
the Irish women kneeling beside some well, whose 
watera were hallowed, agus since, by the fancied mira- 
cle of some mythic saint, and hanging gaudy rags (just 
as do the half savage Buddhists of the Himalnyas) upon 
the buslies round. We see them upon holy days crawl- 
ing on bare and bleeding knees around St. Patrick's 
cell, on the top of Croagh Patrick, the grandest moun- 
tain, perhaps, with the grandest outlook, in these Brit- 
ish Isles, where stands still, I believe, an ancient wooden 
imnge, said to have belonged to St. Patrick himself: 
and where, too, hung till late years (it is now preserved 
in Dublin) an ancient bell; such a strange little oblong 
bell as the Irish saints carried with them to keep off 
demons; one of those magic bells which appear, so far 
as I am aware, in no country save Ireland and Scotland 
till we come to Tartary and the Buddhists: such a l)ell 
as came down from heaven to St. Senan : such a bell as 
St. Pursey sent flying through the air to greet St. 
Guandy at his devotions when he could not come him- 
self: such a bell as another saint, wandering in the 
woods, rang till a stag came out of the covert, and car- 
ried it for him on his horns. On that peak, so legends 
tell, St. Patrick stood once, in the spirit and power of 
Elias — after whom the mountain was long named ; fast- 
ing, like Elias, forty days and forty nights, and wres- 
tling with the demons of the storm, and the snakes of 
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the fctj, Rfld the Peibbta-More, the gigantic monster of 
tiie lakes, till be smote the evil tbiiigs with the golden 
roa of Jesus, and they rolled over the cliff iu hideous 
rout, and perished in the Atlantic far below. We 
know that these tales are but the dreams of children: 
but siiall we sneer at the devotion of those poor Irish? 
Not it' we remember (what is an undoubted fact) that 
the memory of these same saints has kept up in their 
minds an ideal of nobleness and purity, devotion and 
beneficence, which, downtrodden slaves as they have 
been, they would otherwise have inevitably lost; that 
it has helped to preserve them from mere brutality, and 
mere ferocity; and that the thought that these men 
were of their own race and their own kin has given 
them a pride in their own race, a sense of national unity 
and of national dignity, which has endured — and surely 
for their benefit, for reference for ancestors, and the 
self-respect which springs from it, is a benefit to every 
human being — through all the miseries, deserved or un- 
deserved, which have fallen upon the Irish since Pope 
Adrian IV. (the true author of all the woes of Ireland) 
in the year 1155, commissioned Henry II. to conquer 
Ireland and destroy its primeval Church, on consid- 
eration of receiving his share of the booty in the shape 
of Peter's Pence. 

Among these Irish saints, tteo names stand out as es- 
pecially interesting: that of St. Brendan, and that of St. 
Columba — the former as the representative of the sailor 
monks of the early period, the other as the great mis- 
sionary who, leaving his monastery at Durrow, in Ire- 
land, for the famous island of Hy, lona, or Icolumbkill, 
of the western point of Mull, became the apostle of 
Scotland and the north of England. I shall first speak 
of St. Brendan, and at some length. His name has be- 
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come lately familiar to many, through the medium of 
two very beautiful poems, one by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and the other by Mr. Sebastian Evans; and it may in- 
terest those who have read their versions of the story to 
see the oklest form in which the story now exists. 

The Celts, it must be remembered, are not, in gen- 
eral, a sea-going folk. They have always neglected the 
rich fisheries of their coasts; and in Ireland every sear 
port owes its existence, not to the natives, but to JN^orse 
colonists. Even now, the Irishman or Western High- 
lander, who emigrates to escape the " Saxons," sails in a 
ship built and manned bj' those very ** Saxons,'* to land 
which the Saxons have discovered and civilized. But 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, and perhaps earlier, 
many Celts were voyagers and emigrants, not to dis- 
cover new worlds, but to flee from the old one. There 
were deserts in the sea, as well as on the land; in them 
they hoped to escape from men, and, yet more, from 
women. 

They went against their carnal will. They had no 
liking for the salt water. They were horribly fright- 
ened, and often wept bitterly, as they themselves con- 
fess. And they had reason for fear; for their vessels 
were, for the most part, only "curachs" (coracles) of 
wattled twigs, covered with tanned hides. They need- 
ed continual exhortation and comfort from the hol^ 
man who was their captain ; and needed often miracles 
likewise for their preservation. Tempests had to be 
changed into calm, and contrary winds into fair ones, 
by the prayera of a saint; and the spirit of prophecy 
was needed, to predict that a whale would be met be- 
tween lona and Tiree, who appeared accordingly, to 
the extreme terror of St. Berach's crew, swimming will- 
open jaws, and (intent on eating, not monks, but he/ 
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rings) nearly upsetting them by the swell which he 
raised. And when St. Baithenius met the same whale 
on the same day, it was necessary for him to rise, and 
bless, with outspread hands, the sea and the whale, in 
order to make him sink agaia, after having risen to 
breathe. But they sailed forth, nevertheless, not know- 
ing whither they went; true to their great principle, 
that the spirit must conquer the flesh: and so showed 
themselves actually braver men than the Norse pirates, 
who sailed afterwards over the same seas without fear, 
and without the need of miracles, and who found 
everywhere on desert islands, on sea-washed stacks and 
skerries, round Orkney, Shetland, and the Faroes, even 
to Iceland, the cells of these ** papas" or popes; and 
named them after the old hermits, whose memory ^ill 
lingers in the names of Papa Strona and Pnpa Westra, 
in the Orkneys, and in that of Papey, off the coast of 
Iceland, where the first Ndrse settlers found Irish 
books, bells, and crosiers, the relics of old herniils who 
had long since fasted and prayed their last, and mi- 
grated to the Loid. 

Adanman, in his life of St. Golumba, tells of more 
than one such voyage. He tells how one Baitanus, 
with the saint's blessing, sailed forth to find " a desert" 
in the sea; and how when he was gone, the saint 
prophesied that he should be buried, not in a desert 
isle, but where a woman should drive sheep over his 
grave, the which came true in the oak wood of Cal- 
gaich, now Londonderry, whither he came back again. 
He tells, again, of one Cormac, **a knight of Christ," 
who three times sailed forth in a coracle to find some 
desert isle, and three times failed of his purpose ; and 
how in his last voyage he was driven northward by the 
"Wind fourteen days' sail, till he came where the sum- 
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mer sea was full of foul little stinging creatures, of tb9 
size of frogs, wliich beat against the sides of the frail 
boat, till all expected them to be stove in. They clung, 
moreover, to the oar-blades;* and Cormac was in some 
danger of never seeing land again, had not St. Columba, 
at home ia lona far away, seen him in a vision, him 
and his fellows, praying and *' watering their cheeks 
with floods of tears," in the midst of *' perturbations 
monstrous, horrific, never seen before, and almost un- 
speakable." Calling together his monks, he bade them 
pray for a north wind, which came accordingly, and 
blew Cormac safe back to lona, to tempt the waves no 
more. "Let the reader therefore perpend how great 
and what manner of man this same blessed personage 
was, who, having so great pjophetic knowledge, could 
command, by invoking the name of Christ, the winds 
and ocean," 

Even as late as the yeat 891, says the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: *' Three Scots came to King Alfred, in a 
boat without any oars, from Ireland, whence they had 
stolen away, because for the love of God they desired 
to be on pilgrimage, they recked not where. The boat 
in which they came was made of two hides and a half; 
and they took with them provisions for seven days; 
and about the seventh day they came on shore in Corn- 
wall, and soon after went to King Alfred. Thus they 
were named, Dubslane, and Macbeth, and Maelinmun." 

Out of such wild feats as these; out of dim reports 
of fairy islands in the west; of the Canaries and Azores; 
of the Vinland, with its wild corn and wild grapes, 



* Dr. Reeves supposes these to have been "Crustacea:" but 
their stinging and clinging prove them surely to have boei 
jellj-flsh— medusae. 
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which Leif, the sou of Eirek Rnuda, had found beyond 
the ocean a thousand years and one after the birth of 
Christ; of icebergs and floes sailing in the far northern 
sea^ upon the edge of tlie six-montbs* nigbt; out of Edda 
stories of the Midgard snake, which is coiled round the 
world ; out of reports, it may be, of Indian fakirs and 
Buddhist shamans; out of scraps of Greek and Arab 
myth, from the Odyssey or the Arabian Nights, brought 
home by *' Jorsala Farar," vikings who bad been for 
pilgrimage and plunder up the Straits of Gibraltar into 
the far East — out of all these materials were made up, 
as years rolled on, tbe famous legend of St. Brendan 
and his seven years' voyage in search of the "land 
promised to the saints." 

This tale was so popular in the middle age, that it 
appears, in different shapes, in almost every early 
European language.* It was not only the delight of 
monks, but it stirred up to wild voyages many a secular 
man in search of St. Brendan's Isle, "which is not 
found when it is sought," but was said to be visible at 
times, from Palma in the Canaries. The myth must 
have been well known to Columbus, and may have 

* I have followed the Latin prose yeraion of it, which M. Achilla 
Jubinal attributes to the eleventh century. Here and there I 
have taken the liberty of using the French prose version, which 
he attributes to the latter part of the twelfth. I have often con- 
densed the story, where 'it was prolix or repeated itself: but I 
tave tried to follow faithfully both matter and style, and to give, 
word for word, as nearly as I could, any notable passages. Those 
who wish to know more of St. Brendan should consult the learned 
brochure of M. Jubinal, ** La Legende Latine de St. Brandaines," 
and the two English versions of the Legend, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright for the Percy Society, vol. xiv. One is in verse, and of 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century, and spirited enough: 
the other, a prose version, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
his edition of the '^Qolden Legend," 1537. 
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/lelped to send him forth in search of * ' Cathay. " Thilhcr 
/so the Spanish peasants believed) Don Roderic had re» 
lired from the Moorish invaders. There (so the Portu- 
gese fancied) Kiug Sebastian was hidden from men, 
after his reported death in tlie battle of Alcazar. The 
West Indies, when they were tirst seen, were surely St. 
Brendan's Isle: and the Mississippi may have been, in 
the eyes of such old adventurci-s as Don Ferdinando da 
Soto, when he sought for the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth the very river which St. Brendan found parting 
in two the Land of Promise. From the year 1526 (says 
M. Jubinal), till as late as 1721, armaments went forth 
from time to time into the Atlantic, and went forth in 
vain. 

For the whole tale, from whatever dim reports of fact 
it may have sprung, is truly (as M. Jubinal calls it) a 
monkish Odyssey, and nothing more. It is a dream of 
the hermit's cell. Xo woman, no city, nor nation, are 
ever seen during the seven years' voyage. Ideal mon- 
asteries and ideal hermits people the '* deserts of the 
ocean." All beings therein (save demons and Cyclops) 
are Christians, even to the very birds, and keep the fes- 
tivals of the Church as eternal laws of nature. The voy- 
age succeeds, not by seamanship, or geographic knowl- 
edge, nor even by chance : but by the miraculous pre- 
science of the saint, or of those whom he meets; and 
the wanderings of Ulysses, or of Sinbad, are rational 
and human in comparison with those of St. Brendan. 

Yet there are in them, as was to be expected, ele- 
ments in which the Greek or the Arab legends are alto- 
gether deficient; perfect innocence, patience, and jus- 
tice: utter faith in God who prospers the innocent and 
punishes the guilty; ennobling obedience to the saint, 
who stands out a truly heroic figure above his trembling 
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orew; abd even more valuable still, the belief in, the 
craylng for, au ideal, even though that ideal be that of 
a merely earthly Piiradise; the ** divine discontent," as 
it has been called, which is the root of all true progress; 
which leaves (thank €k)d) no man at peace save him 
who has said, **Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
^ie." 

And therefore I have written at some length the 
Btory of 8t. Brendan; because, though it be but a 
monk-ideal, it is an ideal still : and therefore profitable 
for all who are not content with this world and its pal- 
try ways. 

St. Brendan, we read, the son of Fiunloga, and great- 
grandson of Alta, son of Ogaman, of the race of Ciar 
son of Fergus, was bom at Tratee, and founded, in 569, 
the Abbey of Clonfert,* and was a man famous for his 
great abstinence and virtues, and the father of nearly 
3000 monks.f And while he was "in his warfare,** 
there came to him one evening a holy hermit named 
"BarintuS," of the royal race of Neill; and when he 
was questioned^ he did nought but cast himself on the 
ground, and weep and pray. And when St. Brendan 
asked him to make better cheer for him and his monks, 
he told him a strange tale. How a nephew of his Imd 
fled away to be a solitary, and found a delicious island, 
and established a monastery therein ; and how he him- 
self had gone to see his nephew, and sailed with him to 
the eastward to an island, which was called " the land 
of promise of the saints," wide and grassy, and bearing 
all manner of fruits; wherein was no night, for the 



* In the Barony of Longford, County Gal way. 
1 8000, like 300, seems to be, I am informed, only an Irish ex* 
pression for any larp^e number. 
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Lord Jesus Olirist was the light thereof; and how they 
abode there for a long while without eating and drink- 
ing; and when they returned to his nephew's monastery, 
the brethren knew well where they had been, for the 
fragrance of Paradise lingered on their garments for 
nearly forty days. 

So Barintus told his story, and went back to his cell. 
But St. Brendan called together his most loving fellow- 
warriors, as he called them, and told them how he had 
set his heart on seeking tnat Promised Land. And he 
went up to the top of the hill in Kerry, which is still 
called Mount Brendan, with fourteen chosen monks; 
and there, at the utmost comer of the world, he built 
him a coracle of wattle, and covered it with hides 
tanned in oak-bark and softened with butter, and set 
up in it a mast and a sail, and took forty days' provis- 
ion, and commanded his monks to enter the boat, in 
the name of the Holy Trinity. And as he stood alone, 
praying on the shore, three more monks from his mon- 
astery came up, and fell at his feet, and begged to go 
too, or they would die in that place of hunger and thirst; 
for they were determined to wander with him all the 
days of their life. So he gave them leave. But two 
of them, he prophesied, would come to harm and to 
judgment. 

So they sailed away toward the summer solstice, with 
a fair wind, and had no need to row. But after twelve 
days the wind fell to a calm, and they had only light airs 
at night, till forty days were past, and all their victuals 
spent. Then they saw toward the north a lofty island, 
walled round with cliffs, and went about it three days 
ere they could find a harbor. And when they landed, a 
dog came fawning on them, and they followed it up to 
a great hall with beds and seats, and water to wash 
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their feet. But St. Brendan said, "Beware, lest Satan 
bring you into temptation. For I see him busy with 
one of those three who followed us." Now the hall 
was hung all round with vessels of divers metals, and 
bits and horns overlaid with silver. Then St. Brendan 
told his servant to bring the meal which God had pre- 
pared; and at once a table was laid with napkins, and 
loaves, wondrous white, and fishes. Then they blessed 
God, and ate, and took likewise drink as much as they 
would, and lay down to sleep. Then St. Brendan saw 
the devirs work; namely, a little black boy holding a 
silver bit, and calling the brother aforementioned. So 
they rested three days and three nights. But when they 
went to the ship, St. Brendan charged them with theft, 
and told what was stolen, and who had stolen it. Then 
the brother cast out of his bosom a silver bit, and prayed 
for mercy. And when he was forgiven and raised up 
from the ground, behold a little black boy flew out of 
his bosom, howling aloud, and crying, "Why, O man 
of God, dost thou drive me from my habitation, where 
I have dwelt for seven years?" 

Then the brother received the Holy Eucharist, and 
died straightway, and was buried in that isle, and the 
brethren saw the angels carry his soul aloft, for St. 
Brendan had told him that so it should be : but that the 
brother who came with him should have his sepulchre 
in hell. And as they went on board, a youth met them 
with a basket of loaves and a bottle of water, and told 
them that it would not fail till Pentecost. 

Then they sailed again many days, till they came to 
an isle full of great streams and fountains swarming 
with fish ; and sheep there all white, as big as oxen, so 
many that they hid the face of the earth. And they 
stayed there till Easter Eve, and took one of the sheep 
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(which followed them as if it had been tame) to eat fo) 
the Paschal feast. Then came a man wilh loaves bakecj 
ia the ashes, and other victual, and fell down before St^ 
Brendan and cried, " How have I merited this, O peai. 
of God, that thou shouldest be fed at this holy tide froni 
the labors of my hand?" 

And they learned from tliat man that the sheep gre^i 
there so big because they were never milked, noi 
pinched with winter, but they fed in those pastures al 
the year round. Moreover, he told them that W\ey mu£' 
keep Easter in an isle hard by, opposite a shore to th( 
west, which some call the Paradise of Birds. 

So to the nearest island they sailed. It had no har 
bor, nor sandy shore, and there was no turf on it, and 
very little wood. Now the saint knew what manner oi 
isle it was, but he would not tell the brethren, lest they 
shoald be terrified. So he bade them make tlie boat 
fast, stem and stern, and when morning came he bade 
those who were priests to celebrate each a mass, and 
then to take the lamb's fleece on shore and cook it in the 
caldron with salt, while St. Brendan remained in the 
boat. 

But when the fire blazed up, and the pot began to 
boil, that island began to move like water. Then the 
brethren ran to the boat imploring St. Brendan's aid 
and he helped them each in by the hand, and cast off. 
After which the island sank in the ocean. And when 
they could see their fire burning more than two mile^ 
off, St. Brendan told them how that God had revealed 
to him that night the mystery; that this was no isle, 
but the biggest of all fishes which swam in the ocean, 
and always it tries to make its head and its tail meet, but 
cannot, by reason of its length; and its name is Jas- 
conius. 
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TheD, across a narrow strait, tliey saw another isle, 
very grassy aud wooded, and full of flowers. And they 
found a little stream, and towed the boat up it (for the 
stream was of the same width as the boat), with St. 
Brendan sitting on board, till they came to the fountain 
tliereof. Then said the holy father, "See, brethren, 
the Lord has given us a place wherein to celebnite his 
holy Resurrection. And if we had nought else, this 
fountain, I tliiuk, would serve for food as well as drink." 
For the fountain was too. admirable. Over it was a 
huge tree of wonderful breadth, but no great height, 
covered with snow-white birds, so that its leaves and 
boughs could scarce be seen. 

And when the man of God saw that, he was so desir* 
ous to know the cause of that assemblage of birds, 
that he sought God upon his knees, with tears, saying, 
** God, who knowest the unknown, and revealest the 
hidden, thou knowest the anxiety of my heart. . . . 
Deign of thy great mercy to reveal to me thy secret. 
. . . But not for the merit of my own dignity, but re* 
garding thy clemency, do I presume to ask." 

Then one of those birds flew from off the tree, and his 
wings sounded like bells over the boat. And he sat on 
the prow, and spread his wings joyfully, and looked qui- 
etly on St. Brendan. And when the man of God ques- 
tioned that bird , it told how they were of the spirits which 
fell in the great ruin of the old enemy; not by sin or 
by consent, but predestined by the piety of God to fall 
with those with whom they were created. But they 
suffered no punishment; only they could not, in part, 
behold the presence of God. They wandered about this 
world, like other spirits of the air, and firmament, and 
earth. But on holy days they took those shapes of 
birds, and praised their Creator in that place. 
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Then the bird told him, how he and his monks had 
wandered one year already, and should wander for six 
more ; and ovcry year should celebrate their Easter in 
that place, and after find the Land of Promise; and so 
flew back to its tree. 

And when the eventide was come, the birds began all 
witli one voice to sing, and clap their wings, crying, 
"Thou, God, art praised in Zion, and unto Thee 
shall the vow be performed in Jerusalem." And always 
they repeated that verse for .an hour, and their melody 
and the clapping of their wings was like music which 
drew tears by its sweetness. 

And when the roan of God wakened his monks at the 
third watch of the night with the verse, *'Thou shalt 
open my lips, O Lord," all the birds answered, ** Praise 
the Lord, all bis angels; praise him, all his virtues." 
And when the dawn shone, they sang again, ''The 
splendor of the Lord God is over us;" and at the third 
hour, '* Sing psalms to our God, sing; sing to our King, 
sing with wisdom." And at the sixth, ** The Lord hath 
lifted up the light of his countenance upon us, and 
had mercy on us." And at the ninth, ''Behold how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell in 
unity." So day and night those birds gave praise to 
God. St. Brendan, therefore, seeing these things, gave 
thanks to God for all his marvels, and the brethren 
were refreshed with that spiritual food till the octave of 
Easter. 

After which, St. Brendan advised to take of the water 
of the fountain; for till then they had only used it to 
wash their feet and hands. But there came to him the 
same man who had been with them three days before 
Easter, and with his boat full of meat and drink, and 
said, "My brothers, here you have enough to last till 
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Pentecost: but do not drink of that fouutaiu. For its 
nature is, that whosoever drinks will sleep for four and- 
twenty hours." So they stayed till Pentecost, and re- 
joiced in the song of the birds. And after mass at 
Pentecost, the miiu brought them food again, and bade 
them take of the water of the fountain and depart. 
Then the birds came again, and sat upon the prow, and 
told them how they must, every year, celebrate Easter 
in the Isle of Birds, and Easter Eve upon the back of 
the fish Jasconius; and how, after eight months, tliey 
should come to the Isle called Ailbcy, and keep their 
Christmas there. 

After which they were on the ocean for eight months, 
out of sight of land, and only eating after every two or 
three days, till they came to an island, along which tliey 
sailed for forty days, and found no harbor. Then they 
wept and pmyed, for they were almost worn out with 
weariness; and after they had fasted and prayed for 
three days, they saw a narrow harbor, and two fount- 
ains, one foul, one clear. But when the brethren hur- 
ried to draw water, St. Brendan (as he had done once 
before) forbade them, saying that they must take 
nought without leave from the elders who were in that 
isle. 

And of the wonders which they saw in that isle it 
were too long to tell : how there met them an exceeding 
old man, with snow-white hair, who fell at St. Bren- 
dan's feet three times, and led him in silence up to 
a monastery of four-and-twenty silent monks, who 
washed their feet, and fed them with bread and water, 
and roots of wonderful sweetness; and then at last, 
opening his mouth, told them how that bread was sent 
them perpetually, they knew not from whence; and 
how they bad been there eighty years, since the times 
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of St. Patrick, and how their father Ailbcy and Christ 
had nourished them ; and how tliey grew no older, nor 
ever fell sick, nor wei-e overcome hy cold or heat; and 
how broiher never spoke to brother, but all things were 
done by signs; and how he led them to. a square chapel, 
with three candles before the mid-altar, and two before 
each of the side-altars; and how they, and the chalices 
and patens, and all the other vessels, were of crystal ; 
and how the candles were lighted always by a fiery 
ai'row, which came in through the window and returned; 
and how St. Brendan kept his Christmas there, and 
then sailed away till Lent, and canie to a fruitful island 
where he found fish; and how when certain brethren 
drank too much of the charmed water they slept, some 
three days, and some one; and how they sailed north, 
and then east, till they came back to the Isle of Sheep 
at Easter, and found on the shore their caldron, which 
they had lost on Jasconius's back; and how sailing 
away, they were chased by a mighty fish which spouted 
foam, but was slain by another fish which spouted fire ; 
and how they took enough of its fiesh to last them three 
months; and how they came to an island flat as the 
sea, without trees, or aught that waved in the wind; 
and how on that island were three troops of monks (as 
the holy man had foretold), standing a stone's throw 
from each other: the first of boys, robed in snow-white; 
the second of young men, dressed in hyacinthine; the 
third of old men, in purple dalmatics, singing alter- 
nately their psalms, all day and night: and how when 
they stopped singing, a cloud of wondrous brightness 
overshadowed the isle; and how two of the young men, 
ere they sailed away, brought baskets of grapes, and 
asked that one of the monks (as had been prophesied) 
should remain with them, in the Isle of Strong Men; 
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and how St. Brendan let liim go, saying, "In a good 

hour did thy motlier conceive thee, because thou hast 

merited to dwell with such a congregation ; " and how 

those grapes were so big, that a pound of juice ran out 

of each of them, and an ounce thereof fed each brother 

for a whole day, and was as sweet as honey; and how a 

magnificent bird dropped into the ship the bougli of an 

unknown tree, with a bunch of grapes thereon ; and how 

they came to a land where the trees were all bowed down 

with vines, and their odor as the odor of a house full of 

pomegranates; and how they fed forty days on those 

grapes, and strange herbs and roots ; and how they saw 

flying against them the bird which is called gryphon ; and 

how the bird who had brought the bough tore out the 

gryphon's eyes, and slew him; and how they looked down 

into the clear sea, and saw all the fishes sailing round 

and round, head to tail, innumerable as flocks in the 

pastures, and were terrified, and would have had the 

man of God celebrate mass in silence, lest the fish 

should hear,, and attack them; and how the man of God 

laughed at their folly; and how they came to a column 

of clear crystal in the sea, with a canopy round it of the 

color of silver, harder than marble, and sailed in 

through an opening, and found it all light within; * and 

how they found in that hall a chalice of the same stuff 

as the canopy, and a paten of that of the column, and 

took them, that they might make many believe; and 

bow they sailed out again, and past a treeless island, 

eovered with slag and forges; and how a great hairy man, 

rfery and smutty, came down and shouted after them ; and 

how when they made the sign of the Cross and sailed 

away, ne and his fellows brought down huge lumps of 

* SonjQ -dm legend concerning icebergs, and caves therein. 
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buraing slag in tongs, and hurled them after the ship; 
and how they went back, and blew their forges up, till 
the whole island flared, and the sea boiled, and the 
howling and stench followed them even when they were 
out of sight of that evil isle; and how St. Brendan bade 
them strengthen themselves in faith and spiritual arms, 
for they were now on the confines of hell, therefore 
they must watch, and play the man. All this must 
needs be hastened over, that we may come to the fa- 
mous legend of Judas Iscariot. 

They saw a great and high mountain toward the 
north, with smoke about its peak. And the wind blew 
them close under the cliffs, which were of immense 
height, so that they could hardly see their top, upright as 
walls, and black as coal.* Then he who remained of 
the three brethren who had followed St. Brendan 
sprang out of the ship and waded to the cliff foot, 
groaning and crying, *' Woe to me, father, for I am car- 
ried away from you; and cannot turn back." Then the 
brethren backed the ship, and cried to the Lord for 
mercy But the blessed Father Brendan saw how that 
wretch was carried off by a multitude of devils, and all 
on fire among them. Then a fair wind blew them away 
southward; and when they looked back they saw the 
peak of the isle uncovered, and flame spouting from it 
up to heaven, and sinking back again, till the whole 
mountain seemed one burning pile. 

After that teirible vision they sailed seven days to the 
south, till Father Brendan saw a dense cloud; when 
they neared it, a form of a man sitting, and before him 
a veil, as big as a sack, hanging between two iron 
tongs, and rocking on the waves like a boat in a whirl- 

♦ Probably from reports of the volcanic coast of Iceland. 
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wind. Which, when the brethren saw, some thought 
was a bird and some a boat; but the man of God bade 
them give over arguing, and row thither. And when 
they got near, the waves were still, as if they had been 
frozen; and they found a man sitting on a rough and 
shapeless rock, and the waves beating over his head; 
and when they fell back, the bare rock Appeared on 
which that wretch was sitting. And the cloth which 
hung before him the T/ind moved, and beat him with it 
on the eyes and brow. But when the blessed man 
nsked him who he was, and how he had earned that 
doom, he said, **I am that most wretched Judas, who 
made the worst of all bargains. But I hold not this 
place for any merit of my own, but for the ineffable 
mercy of Christ. I expect no place* of repentance: but 
for the indulgence and mercy of the Redeemer of the 
world, and for the honor of His holy resurrection, I 
have this refreshment; for it is the Lord's day now and 
as I sit here I seem to myself in a paradise of delight, 
by reason of the pains which will be mine this evening; 
for when I am in my pains I burn day and night like 
lead melted in a pot. But in the midst of that moun- 
tain which you saw, is Leviathan with his satellites, 
and I was there when he swallowed your brother; and 
therefore the king of hell rejoiced, and sent forth huge 
flames, as he doth always when he devours the souls 
of the impious." Then he told them how he had 
his refreshings there every Lord's day from even to 
even, and from Christmas to Epiphany, and from Easter 
to Pentecost, and from the purification of the Blessed 
Virgin to her Assumption: but the rest of his time he 
was tormented with Herod and Pilate, Annas and 
Caiaphas; and so adjured them to intercede for him 
with the Lord that he might be there at least till sun- 
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/Ue in the mom. To whom the man of God said, 
'-'The will of tho Lord bo done. Thou sbalt not be 
carried off by the demons till to-morrow." Then he 
asked him of that clothing, and he told bow he 
had given it to a leper when he was the Lord's 
chamberlain; **but because it was no mora mine than 
it was the Lord's and the other brethren's, there- 
fore it is of no comfort to me, but rnther a hurt. And 
these forks I gave to the priest to hang their caldrons 
on. And this stone on which I always sit I took off 
the road, and threw it into a ditch for a stepping-stone, 
before I was a disciple of the Lord."* 

"But when the evening hour had covered the face of 
Thetis," behold a multitude of demons shouting in a 
ring, and bidding the man of God depart, for else they 



* This part of the legend has been changed and humanized as 
time ran on. In the Latin and French versions it has little or no 
pointer moral. In the English, Judas accounts for the presence 
of the cloth thus: 

• 

**HereI may see what it is to give other men's (goods) with 

harm. 
As will many rich men with unright all day take. 
Of poor men here and there, and almisse (alms) slthhe (after* 

wards) make." 

For the tongs and the stone he accounts by saying that, as he 
used them for **good ends, each thing should surely find him 
which he did for God's love." 

But in the prose version of Wjmkyn de Worde, the tongs havo 
been changed into "ox-tongues," "which I gave sometyme to 
two preestes to praye for me. I bought them with myne owne 
money, and therefore they ease me, bycause the fysshes of the 
sea gnaw on tliera, and spare me.'' 

This latter story of the ox-tongues has been followed by Mr. 
Sebastian Evans, in his poem on St. Brendan. Both he and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold have rendered the moral of the English version 
very beautifully. 
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^«*ald not approach; and they dared not behold 'their 
prince's face unless they brought back their prey. But 
)he man of God bade them depart. And in the morn- 
ing an infinite multitude of devils covered the face 
of the abyss, and cursed the man of God for coming 
thither; for their prince had scourged them cruelly that 
night for not bringing back the captive. But the man 
of God returned their curses on their own heads, saying 
that "cursed was he whom they blest, and blessed, be 
whom they cursed;" and when they threatened Judas 
with double torments because he had not come back, 
the man of God rebuked them. 

"Art thou, then. Lord of all," they asked, " that we 
should obey thee ?" "I am the servant," said he, "of 
the Lord of all; and whatsoever I command in his 
name is done; and I have no ministry save what he 
concedes to me." 

So they blasphemed him till he left Judas, and then 
returned, and carried off that wretched soul with great 
rushing and howling. 

After which they saw a little isle; and the holy man 
told them that now seven years were nigh past; and that 
in that isle they should soon see a hermit, named Paul the 
Spiritual, who had lived for sixty years without any 
corporeal food, but for thirty years before he had re- 
ceived food from a certain beast. 

The isle was very small, about a furlong round; a 
bare rock, so steep that they could not find a landing, 
place. But at last they found a creek, into which they 
thrust the boat's bow, and then discovered a very diffi- 
cult ascent. Up that the man of God climbed, bidding 
them wait for him, for they must not enter the isle 
without the hermit's leave; and when he came to the 
top he saw two caves, with their mouths opposite each 
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other, and a very small round well before the cave 
mouth, whose waters, as fast they ran out, were sucked 
in again by the rock.* As he went to one entrance, the 
old man came out of the other, saying, *' Behold how 
good and pleasant it is, bi-ethren, to dwell together in 
unity," and bade him call up the brethren from the 
boat; and when they came, he kissed them, and called 
them each by his name. Whereat they marvelled, not 
only at his spirit of prophecy, but also at his attire; for 
he was all covered with his locks and beard, and with 
the other hair of his body, down to his feet. His hair 
was white as snow for age, and none other covering 
had he. When St. Brendan saw that, he sighed again 
and again, and said within himself, *' Woe is me, sinner 
that I am, who wear a monk's habit, and have many 
monks under me, when I see a man of angelic dignity 
sitting in a cell, still in the flesh, and unhurt by the 
vices of the flesh. " To whom the man of €k)d answered, 
*' Venerable father, what great and many wonders God 
hath showed thee, which he hath manifested to none of 
the fathers, and thou sayst in thy heart that thou art 
not worthy to wear a monk's habit. I tell thee, father, 
that thou art greater than a monk ; for a monk is fed 
and clothed by the work of his hands: but God 
hath fed and clothed thee and thy family for seven 
years with his secret things, while wretched I sit here 
on this rock like a bird, naked save the hair of my 
body." 

Then St. Brendan asked him how and whence he 
came thither; and he told how he was nourished in ^ 
Patrick's monastery for fifty years, and took care of the 
cemetery; and how when the dean had bidden him dig 

* Copied, surely, from the life of Paul the first hermit. 
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a grave, an old man, whom he knew Qot, appeared to 
him, and forbade him, for that grave was another 
man's. And how he revealed to him that he was St. 
Patrick, his own abbot, who had died the day before, 
and bade him bury that brother elsewhere and go down 
to the sea and find a boat, which would take him to the 
place where he should wait for the day of liis death; 
and how he landed on that rock, and thrust the boat off 
with his foot, and it went swiftly back to its own land; 
and how, on the very first day, a beast came to him, 
walking on its hind-paws, and between its fore-paws a 
fish, and grass to make a fire, and laid them at his feet; 
and so every third day for twenty years; and every 
Lord's day a little water came out of the rock, so that 
he could drink and wash his hands; and how after 
thirty years he had found these caves and that fountain, 
and had fed for the last sixty years on nought but the 
water thereof. For all the years of his life were 150, 
and henceforth he waited the day of his judgment in 
that his fiesh. 

Then tliey took of that water, and received his bless- 
ing, and kissed each other in the peace of Christ, and 
sailed southward: but their food was the Water from 
the isle of the man of €k)d. Tlien (as Paul the Hermit 
]iad foretold) tney came back on Easter Eve to the Isle 
of Sheep, and to him who used to give them victuals; 
and then went on to the fish Jasconius, and sang praises 
on his back all night, and mass at morn. Aft^ which 
the fish carried them on his back to the Paradise of 
Birds, and there they stayed till Pentecost. Then the 
man who always tended them, bade them fill their skins 
from the fountain, and he would lead them to the land 
promised to the saints. And all the birds wished them 
a prosperous voyage in God's name; and they sailed 
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ftWftj, with forty days' proTuioii, tbe num being their 
guide, till ftfter forty days they came at eveniDg to a 
great darlEness wiiich lay roQDd the Promised Land. 
Bat after tliey liad sailed throogh it for an hour, a 
great light shone round them, and the boat stopped at a 
shore. And when they landed they saw a spacious 
land, full of trees bearing fruit as in autumn time. And 
they walked about that land for forty days, eating 
of the fruit and drinking of the fountains, and 
found no end thereof. And there was no night 
tliere, but the light slionc like the light of the 
sun. At last tliey came to a great river, which 
they could not cross, so that they could not find 
out the extent of that land. And as they were ponder 
log over this, a youtb, with shioiDg face and fair to 
look upon, met them, and kissed them with great joy, 
calling them each by his name, and said, *' Brethren, 
peace be with you, and with all that follow the peace of 
Christ." And after that, "Blessed are they who dwell 
in thy house, O Lord; they shall be forever praising 
theo." 

Then ho told St. Brendan that that was the land 
which he had been seeking for seven years, and that he 
must now return to his own country, taking of the 
fruits of that land, and of its precious gems, as much as 
his ship could carry; for the days of his departure were 
at Imnd, when ho should sleep in peace with his holy 
brothron. But after many days that land should be 
Tf^vealed to his successors, and should be a refuge for 
Christians in persecution. As for tlie river that they 
saw, it parted that island; and the light shone there 
forever^ because Christ was the light thereof. 

Tlien St Brendan asked if that land would ewa be 
retcalod to men: and the youth answered, that when 
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tbe most high Creator should have put all nations under 
his feet, then that land should be manifested to all his 
elect. 

After which St. Brendan, when the youth had blessed 
him, took of the fruits and of the gems, and sailed back 
through the darkness, and returned to his monastery; 
Whom when the brethren saw, they glorified God for 

he miracles which he had heard and seen. After which 

le ended his life in peace. Amen. 
Here ends (says the French version) concerning St. 

Brendan, and the marvels which he found in the sea of 
Ireland. 



THE CRUCIFIXION. 



Death by tliu cross was llie most terrible and the most 
dreaded and shameful punisbment of antiquity — a puu- 
isbmeut, the very name of which, Cicero tells us, should 
never come near the thoughts, the eyes, or ears, of a 
Homan citizen, far less his person. It was of Eastern 
origin, and had been in use among the Persian? and Car- 
thaginians long before its employment in Western coun- 
tries. Alexander the Great adopted it in Palestine, from 
the Pheuicians, after the defense of Tyre, which he pun- 
ished by crucifying two thousand citizens, when the 
place surrendered. Crassus signalized its introduction 
into Roman use by lining the road from Capau to Rome 
with crucified slaves, captured in the revolt of Spartacus, 
and Augustus finally inaugurated its general uso by 
crucifying six thousand slaves at once, in Bicily in his 
suppression of the war raised by Sextus Pompeius. 

It was not a Jewish punishment, for the cases men- 
tioned in the Old Testament of *' hanging up" criminals 
or offenders refer only to their dead bodies, or were 
imitations of the heathen custom by some of the kings. 
For Jews to crucify a Jew, indeed, would have been 
impossible, as the national sentiment would have re- 
volted from it. The cruelty of heathenism had to be 
called in by the corrupt and sunken priesthood, before 
«uch a death could be inflicted on any member of the 
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nation, fur less on one declared by the Procurator him- 
self to bo innocent. It was the punishment inflicted by 
heathenism, wliich knew no compassion or reverence 
for a man as man — on the worst criminals, on highway 
robbers, rebels and slaves, or on provincials who, in 
the eyes of Rome, were only slaves, if they fell into 
crime. 

The cross used at Calvary consisted of a strong post, 
which was carried beforehand to the place of execution, 
and of two cross pieces, borne to the spot by the victim, 
and afterwards nailed to the uprights so that they slanted 
forward, and let the sufferer lean on his stretched-out 
hands, and thus relieve the pressure of his body down- 
wards. A stout rough wooden pin, in the middle of the 
upright post, supplied a seat of fitting agony, for the 
weight of the body would otherwise have torn it from 
the cross. 

While everything was being prepared, Jesus was ex- 
posed in the guard room, once more, to the insults of 
the soldiery. At last, however, all was ready, find the 
scarlet cloak was now removed, and His own linen abba 
replaced. It was the custom, as I have said, for of- 
fenders themselves to carry the transverse pieces of 
their cross, and these, therefore, were now laid on the 
shoulders of Jesus, faint as He was with mental and 
bodily distress. A detachment of the cohort which had 
been massed in the court of the palace, in case of dis- 
turbance, was told off under a centurion to guai*d the 
procession to the phice of death, the officer being re, 
sponsible for the due execution of the sentence. Jesus 
was not, however, to die alone. Two more prisoners 
were brought out to suffer with him; men convicted not 
of mere insurrection, but of robbery; the special trouble 
of tlie land in these evil times, even till Jerusalem per- 
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i8hcd. Pilate could hardly have intended to degrade 
Jesus iu the eyes of the Jews by associating Him with 
enemies of society, but the want of thought with which 
he formed such a group of victims, simply to empty 
his prison, and get through the annual Easter executions 
at once, shows how superficial an impression had been 
made on his light nature by all that had passed. His 
seriousness had been written in water; heartlessness 
and utter want of moral earnestness were his prevailing 
mood. 

And now the sad procession began. It was about ten 
in the forenoon, for at lcas( an hour had been spent in 
getting ready. The soldiers stepped into their ranks, 
and the prisoners were set, under guard, in their places; 
each carrying, hung from his n^ck, a whitened board, 
proclaiming in large black letters the offenses for which 
he was about to die; unless, indeed, as in some cases, a 
soldier bore it before them. Each, also, bore the cross 
beams of his cross, fastened together like the letter Y, 
with his arms bound to the projectiug ends. 

It is vain to attempt to follow the route, for the whole 
surface of Jerusalem has changed since then. Roman 
London is only reached at a depth of sixteen or seven- 
teen feet, though the history of our island is compara- 
tively peaceful; but Jerusalem has stood siege after 
siege till the streets of Christ's day are buried below the 
ruins of successive cities. All we know is that the 
place of execution was outside the walls, to the north- 
west, at the side of a leading road, to let the spectacle 
be seen by the crowds passing and repassing. From 
the palace of Herod, the sad procession must have 
passed out under the shadow of the great castles of 
Hippicus, Phasael, and Marlamne; through the Hebron 
or Jaffa gate, or the gate Gennath. As it moved 
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slowly on, an official procluraed aloud the names of 
the prisoners, and the offenses for which they were 
about to die. Four soldiers walked beside each, as the 
special guard and executioners, the rest of the detach- 
ment preceding and following. 

As it moved through the narrow streets, a great crowd 
accompanied it. The Temple had special claims on the 
citizens in the Passover week, and, besides, it would 
soon be Sabbath, and they were busy with their worldly 
affairs, and loalh to afford the time; yet many, both 
friends and enemies, pressed after the soldiers. The 
women especially, less easily diverted from sorrow and 
pity, cither by religious rites or every -day duties, 
thronged to see One led out to die of whom they had 
heard so much. In the East, men and women, even 
man and wife, never appear in public together, and 
hence all were free to show their feelings independently. 
The Galilffins in the city hod been taken by suiprise, 
and had had no time to gather at the trial and show 
sympathy with their countryman, whom so many of 
them reckoned as a prophet. Only fanatical Jerusalem, 
to which the cry of the priests w^as law, and to whom 
Jesus, as a supposed enemy of the Temple — the idol at 
once of their bigotry and their pocket — was doubly 
hateful, had learned of the arrest in the early morning, 
and had gatliorcd to yell down Pilate's proposals of 
release. 

' Two incidents only are recorded of the march to the 
place of execution. The beams laid on Jesus soon 
proved too heavy, in the hilly streets, for His exhausted 
strength, aDd His slow advance with them so delayed 
the procession that the guard grew impatient, and hav- 
ing seized a passer-by coming from the country, com- 
pelled him to bear Ihem. The involimtary cross- bearer 
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wns a foreign Jew, cnlled Simon, from Cyrene, in North 
Africa; now part of Tunis, then partt>f the province of 
Libya. Ptolemffius Lagi had carried off a hundred 
tliousand Jews from Palestine, and settled them in 
this part of North Africa, and in three hundred years 
they had increased so gx^atly in numbers, that a special 
synagogue was erected in Jerusalem for the pilgrims 
they yielded to the great feasts. Simon's appearance 
marked him as a foreigner, for, in the East, all nation- 
al ilies have their distinctive dress; and, as a stranger, 
tlie infamy of being mad6 to carry a cross would be less 
likely to cause a stir. It may be that he showed sym- 
pathy with Jesus, but, in any case, his service to Him 
appears to have resulted in his conversion, with all his 
family; for it is easy to believe the tradition that the 
"Rufus and his mother," of whom St. Paul, a quarter 
of a century later, speaks so tenderly, were his wife 
and one of t4ie two sous, Alexander and Rufus, men- 
tioned by St. Mark as known to his readers. 

From the moment of His declaring Himself the Mes- 
siah, and being condemned to die for doing so. Jesus 
had had nothing more to say to His judges. No cry of 
pain; no murmur of impatience escaped Him. He had 
realized to the full all that the.victorious completion of 
His work, through self-sacrifice, demanded, and bore 
indignities and agonies with unbroken submission. He 
was dying to free mankind from the bondage of the 
letter; to break, forever, the chains of Rabbinism and 
priestly caste from the human soul ; to inaugurate the 
reign of spiritual religion; and, al)ove all, to atone for 
man's sin, and then enter into His glory with the Father. 
The joy set before Him strengthened Him, in the words 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to endure the cross, bud 
despise the shame. 
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But His lips, shut for hours, opened once more on the 
way to His death.* The rood was lined with spectators, 
many of whom did not attempt to conceal their sympa- 
thy; and a great crowd followed, both of men and wo* 
men, the latter filling the air with loud lamentations and 
wailings. Touched with their grief, so strangely sweet 
lifter such a long bitterness of mockery and clamorous 
hatred, the Innocent One stopped on His way, and 
turning to them, bade them lament, not for Him, but 
for themselves. 

" Daughters of Jerusalem," said He, ** weep not for 
Me, but weep for yourselves." His death was the ful- 
filment of the counsels of God, and His apparent over- 
throw was His real and eternal victoiy. They might 
have wept for Him, had He shrunk from completing 
the work given Him to do, nud failed to perfect the 
great plan of human salvsition. "But weep for your- 
selves and for your children. The fate of Jerusalem 
Avhich I love so well is sealed, and will be sad indeed 
compared with my momentary pains. For if your 
euemlcsdo these things to Me, a green fruit-bearing tree 
that deserves to live and be cherished — ^Me, pronounced 
guihless even by the judge himself — ^what will they do 
with the dry and worthless tree of the nation, guilty be- 
fore God and man ? Israel is a diy, leafless trunk that 
will bear no more fruit, but is doomed to the burning. 
What will be its fate, if Mine, who am green and fresh 
jn innocence, be what it is! Yet the green, cut down, 
will sprout again, but the dry will perish for evermore 1 
In that day the curse of ages of sin and hypocrisy will 
overwhelm your city and Temple, with its watchers and 
sliepherds." 

He had always loved children, and had often pressed 
them to His heart and carried them in his arms, but the 
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vision of the awful future now rising before Him was 
darkened by tliis very tenderness. To bear cbildreii 
was the glory of every Jewisii wife; but in after years. 
He told tiiein, tliey would call her blessed who had never 
borne. " Your nation has not known the day of its 
visitation : it has pushed back My hand when I offered 
it life here and hereafter; it has killed its ]n-ophets and 
stoned them that were sent to it from God; and now 
the things of its peace are hid from its eyes. Instead 
of life let it wish a grave, ere its despairing cry rises 
tiiat the mountains should fall on it, and the hills cover 
it from the avenging wrath of God." Words of tender 
human love, welling up from the depths of a sacred 
pity, even under the shadow of the cross I 

The spot on which the crosses were to be creeled 
stood near some of the gardens of the suburbs, and was 
known by the Aramaic name, Golgotha, of which Cra- 
nion — a skull—given as the name by St. Luke, writing 
for 'Gentiles, is the Greek translation, and Calvaria, 
Calvary, tlie Latin. From a fancied allusion to the 
shape of a skull, tradition has handed it down as a hill; 
but all the four Gospels call it simply a place, as if it 
had its name only from its bare smoothness and slight 
convexity, as we speak of the brow of a hill from its 
rounded slope. It may have been the usual place of 
execution, but there is nothing in the name to lead to 
the belief, for, in that case, it would have been spoken 
of as a place of akuUs; had they been permitted to lie 
unburied in Judea, which was impossible. 

The cross pieces were nailed iu their places on the 
upright posts, sometimes before, sometimes after, the 
posts themselves had been set up. Jesus and His fel- 
low-sufferers, in either case, were now stripped once 
more, as they had been before they were scourged — a 
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linen doth at most being left round their loius. The 
centre cross was set apart for our Lord, and He was laid 
on it either as it lay on the ground, or lifted and tied ;o 
it as it stood upright, His arms stretched along the two 
cross beams, and His body resting on the projecting pin 
of rough wood, misnamed a seat. The most dreadful 
part then followed; for, though even the Egyptians only 
tied the victims to the cross, the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians added to the torture, by driving a huge nail 
through the palm of each hand into the wood. The 
legs were next bent up till the soles of the feet lay iat 
on the upright beam, and then they, too, were fastened, 
either separately, by two great iron nails, or over each 
other, by one. 

A single touch of humanity was permitted during 
these preparations^-tlie offer of a draught of the com- 
mon sour wine drunk by the soldiers, mingled with 
some stupefying bitter drug — ^usually myrrh. The 
ladies of Jerusalem made it, indeed, their special task 
to provide it for all condemned persons. But Jesus 
would take nothing to cloud His faculties, even though 
it might, mitigate His pain. The cross was now lifted 
up and planted in the ground, with a rough shock of 
undescribable agony. It w»3 perhaps (hen that the first 
words uttered from it rose from His lips — "Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what tkcT'" do," — words 
breathing love, patience, submission, gentleness, and 
good-will, not only towards the soldiers, who were only 
the blind servants of power, but even to Pilate, and 
Caiaphas, Hannas, and Jerusalem! 

Racked by the extremest pain, and covered with every 
shame which men were wont to heap on the greatest 
criminals, forsaken and denied by His disciples, no sigh 
escaped His lips, no cry of agony, no bitter or faltering 
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word; only a prayer for the forgiveness of His enemies. 
They had acted in blindness, under the impulse of re- 
ligious and political fanaticism, ior, to use &t. Paul's 
words, iiad they known it they would not have crucified 
the Lord of Glory. They thought, without doubt, that 
they were doing a service well-pleasing to Gk>d in put- 
ting Uim to death. It stood written in the books of 
Moses, " Cursed be he who does not fulfil the words of 
the law to do them,'' and they fancied they were obey- 
ing this command in crucifying Him for slighting their 
additions, which they confounded with the words of 
Qod. In spite of all their school learning they were 
blind to the true meaning of the Scriptures, though this 
ignorance was not guiltless, for He had sought for three 
years to rouse them to a better knowledge. But their 
guilt was in some measure lessened by the influence on 
their minds of education and the prescriptions of centu> 
ries, which had shut their eyes to the light He brought 
them. His prayer that His heavenly Father would par- 
don them was (inly a last utterance of the love of which 
Ho hod been the cmbodiftieut and expression through 
life, and the fitting illustration of His word that He 
came to dill the sick, not those who had no need of a 
physician. 

The " title" that had been borne before Him, or hung 
from Uis neck, was now nailed on the projecting top of 
the cross, over His head. That all classes might be able 
to read it, Pilate had it written in the three languages 
of the country — the Aramai(?*of the people, the Latin 
of the Romans, and the Greek of the foreign population. 
It proclaimed Him The Kino of the Jews, but seems 
to have run differently in each language, to judge from 
the variations in the Gospels. 

No tribute could have been more fitting or more pro* 
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plietic than an inscription which revealed unconsciously 
I lie relation of the Cross to all the nationalities of the 
world. The crucifixion was now completed, and tliere 
only remained the weary interval, till death came to de- 
liver the sufferers from their agonies. Meanwhile the 
troops, with their centurion, kept the ground and 
gutii'ded the three crosses, for they were answerable 
with their lives for the due carrying out of the execu- 
tion. 

The four soldiers — a quarternion — specially detailed 
to carry out the sentence of the Procurator, were now 
free to appropriate, as their perquisites, the clothes of 
the three victims. The outer garments of Jesus they 
divided into four shares — tearing the larger, to make 
the division equal — for they were not worth keeping 
entire. The inner robe, however, like the robes of the 
priests, was of one piece woven from the top without 
any seam or stitching, and would be destroyed by rend- 
ing. Tlie dice were ready in their pocket, and one of 
their brazen helmets would serve to throw them; it 
would be better to cast lots for this, and let him who 
won the highest number keep it for himself — and so it 
was done. No wonder that both Matthew and John, 
looking back on the scene, were struck by the fact that 
it had been written, ages before, in the twenty-second 
Psalm, which the Jews of that day, as well as Chris- 
tians, rightly believed to refer to the Messiah — **They 
parted my garments among them, and for my vesture 
they cast lots.** 

The inscription on the cross had been Pilate's revenge 
for the condemnation of Jesus, wining from him by the 
priests. To proclaim Him, the villager of Nazareth, 
as the King of the Jews, marked, at once, what was 
fit, in his opinion, for* them, and flung in their faces 
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a bitter reproach of liaviDg betrayed their own nation 
and countryman to Rome. The authorities of the 
Temple were indignant, and yet alarmed, and applied 
to him to alter it. But he had suffered enough at their 
hands, and smarting under his defeat and humiliation, 
dismissed them with the laconic answer, *' What I have 
written I have written." 

Meanwhile the fierce heat of a Syrian noon beat down 
on the cross. The suffering in crucifixion, from which 
death at last resulted, rose partly from the constrained 
and fixed position of the body, and of the outstretched 
arms, which caused acute pain from eveiy twitch or 
motion of the back, lacerated by the knout, and of the 
hands and feet, pierced by the nails. These latter 
were, moreover, driven through parts where many sensi- 
tive nerves and sinews come together, and some of these 
were mutilated ; others violently crushed down. Inflam- 
mation of the wounds in both hands and feet speedily 
set in, and ere long rose also in other places, where 
the circulation was checked by the tension of the parts. 
Intolerable thirst and ever increasing pain resulted. 
The blood, which could no longer reach the extremi- 
ties, rose to the head, swelled the veins and arteries in 
it unnaturally, and caused the most agonizing tortures 
in the brain. As, besides, it could no longer move 
freely from the lungs, the heart grew more and more 
oppressed, and all the veins were distended. Had the 
wounds bled freely, it would have been a great relief, 
but there was very little lost. Tlie weight of the body 
itself, resting on the wooden pin of the upright beam, 
the burning heat of the sun scorching the veins, and 
the hot wind, which dried up the moisture of the body, 
made each moment more terrible than that before.. 
The numbness and stiffness of the more distant muscles 
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brought on pfunful convulsioos, and this numbness, 
slowly extending, sometimes through two or three 
days, at last reached the vital ports, and released the 
sufferer by death. 

Common pity would have left the victim of such 
agony to die iu peace. But it is reserved to the ma- 
lignant hatred and passion which spring from perverted 
religious zeal to ignore compassion. The title over His 
head was as offensive to the people as to the pric sts and 
Babbis, for it was a virtual ridicule of their impotent 
aspirations after universal monarchy. Beneath the 
cross the same mockery indulged itself, as the Procnra^ 
tor had thought not beneath the dignity of Rome. The 
fierce crowd had heard repeatedly that day of Jesus 
having said, as was aascrted, that He could destroy 
their vast temple, and build it up again in three days. 
They had heard also a great deal about His miracles, 
and of His calling Himself the Son of God, but it 
seemed as if the whole must have been a deception, else 
why would He let Himself die mich a death? There 
were taunts and bitter gibes, from the mob and the sol- 
diers, and triumphant sneers at His haimag met the fate 
He deserved; the very high pricats, and Babbis, and 
elders, indeed, degraded themselves to the level of tlie 
rabble in their unmanly taunts, among their own knots 
and groups. ''Thou that destroyest the Temple, and 
buildest it in three days, show that Thou couldst have 
done so, by saving Thyself, and coming down from the 
cross," called out a looker-on, with a contemptuous 
laugh. **If Thou be the Son of Gk)d, as Thou snyest,** 
cried another, "come down from the cross." "iTc 
wrought miracles to save others," said a high priest to 
.his fellow, **by the help of Beelzebub, but Ho cannot 
save Himself, now EUs master has forsaken Him." 
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The crowd, catching their spirit, bftndied from one to 
another the scoff, '' If He be the Christ, the King of Is- 
rael, the Chosen of God, let Him descend from the 
cross, that we may see and believe." A true index to 
their religions ideas! If they saw Him with their bod- 
ily eyes, by a miracle come down from the cross, they 
woold believe! Their religion rested on their five 
senses. The invisible spiritual power, in which Jesus 
taught, did His work, and founded His kingdom, had 
no existence for them. The only authority for their 
faith was what they could grasp with their hands, or 
see with their eyes! 

Nor was the only railing, and trial of bitter mocking, 
from the spectators. Affecting indifference to their 
own sufferings, and perhaps wishing to get a poor favor 
with the crowd, in their last hours; perhaps angry that 
Jesus had left both them and Himself to die, when He 
might have saved Ihem, the two unhappy men crucified 
with Him cast the same reproaches in His teeth. But 
a strange contrast was soon to display itself. One of 
the two, erelong, awed and won by His bearing under 
such treatment; perhaps thinking of the daughters of 
Jerusalem he had seen weeping by the way; or of the 
words of Jesus in which He spoke of the distant future 
as open before Him ; perhaps struck by the title over 
the Saviour's head, or by the very taunts which spoke 
of His having trusted in God, and having claimed to be 
the Christ, the Chosen, the Son of the Highest; perhaps 
recollecting some words of His heard in happier days, 
repented of his bitterness, and turned to his companion, 
to persuade him, also, to kinder thoughts. *' Have you 
no fear of God," said lie, " when you think that you are 
dying the same deatli as He whom you are still re- 
proaching? It is no time to mock, when you are so near 
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death. Besides, wo are dying justly, for we are re- 
ceiving the fitting punishment of our deeds; but this 
man, as the very Procurator has said, has done nothing 
amiss." 

Then followed words which showed that his repent- 
ance and faith were alike sincere and intelligent. He 
had been silently watching the meek and patient en- 
durance by his mysterious Fellow Sufferer, of all that 
His enemies could do, and had come to tbe belief that 
He was, in reality, the Messiah He declared Himself to 
be. With death near, the folly of the earthly dreams 
of his countrymen— for he must have been a Jew— ^ 
flashed on his mind. As tbe Messiab, He who now 
hung in agony must have a kingdom of which death 
could not deprive Him, and it must be in the world be- 
yond, since He had only a cross here. He would 
doubtless enter on it, as even the Kabbis taught, at the 
resurrection of the dead, and reign over it for all fu« 
ture agJBS. 

"O Lord," said he, therefore, turning as far as he 
could towards Jesus, as ho spoke, *' remember me when 
Thou enterest into the enjoyment of Thy kingdom." 

** I shall," replied Jesus. ** This very day thou shalt 
be with me, among the blessed, in Paradise." 

To have confessed his faith when Christ hung on the 
cross, and was deserted even by His Apostles, won for 
him the high reward of being the first trophy of the 
victory that cross achieved. His ideas might be vague 
and obscure enough; but the broken heart and trustful 
love which uttered them, made them dear to the Sav- 
iour. Angry blasphemies alone had hitherto greeted 
Him, but now came this prayer, dropping like balm on 
His wounded spirit I Calmly, and with the bounty of 
a king-rthough now nailed to the cross— He showed 
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His answering love by the gift of divine pardon of sin," 
and the bestowmcnt of a crown in Paradise! 
. Tlie Eleven had never gathered again after :he arrest, 
niid had been too much alarmed even to venture, singly, 
into the crowd that stood outside the cordon of troops 
round the three crosses. John, alone, had had courage 
enough to follow his Master to Calvary, and to cheer 
llim by the proof of fidelity in at least one heart. He 
had, indeed; foreseen ihat He would be deserted thus 
in His hour of need; but He was too near His triumph 
to notice their absence as otherwise He might. The 
veil between Him and His eternal glory was, each mo- 
ment, fading into the upper light, and had He not, 
even now, won the first trophy of His redeeming love, 
to bear with Him to heaven? 

The last sight we have of John before the crucifixion 
is in the courtyard of the high priest, where his silence 
and prudent kcepin'g in the background saved him 
from the danger before which Peter had fallen. He 
had seen Jesus led away to Pilate, and had, apparently, 
followed him to the palace, waiting in the angry crowd 
till the weak, time serving Procurator had given Him 
up to the cross. He may have left as soon as the end 
was known, to hasten into the city with the sad news, 
to those anxious to hear; above all, to tell her whose 
soul the sword was now about to pierce most keenly. 
Mary, likely, heard her Son's fate from his lips. She 
had come to Jerusalem to be near him, but we do not 
know when; for she was not one of the group of pious 
Galilfiean women who habitually followed Him, though 
she was with them at this moment. How many were to- 
gether is not told; but Mary, at least, on hearing John's 
words, determined, in her love, to go at once to Calvary, 
and some rpund her resolved to go with her. Her OAvn 
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sister, who, it may be, was Salome, the mother of John; 
Mary, the wife of ClOpas; Mary from Magdala, on the 
banks of Genesareth, wouiU attend her, and John, 
faithful as a woman, would not stay behind. 

The first sight the Virgin had of her Son was as He 
hung on the cross, at the roadside, mocked by the 
crowd and the passers«by, and scowled at by the high 
priests and dignitaries, who had come out to glut the 
liatred they bore Him by the sight of His agony. A su- 
pernatural darkness — the sign of the sorrow and the 
wrath of heaven— had fallen on the landscape soon after 
the nailing to the cross — ^though it was then high noon; 
but the spectators had fancied it only a strange incident 
in the weather. The Sufferer had offered Hid prayer 
for His murderers, and had spoken words of comfort to 
tlie penitent spirit at his side; when, as his eyes wan- 
dered over the crowd, He saw, through the gloom, 
John, standing by His mother's side. None of His 
" brothers or sisters" were there, for His resurrection 
was first to win them to His cause, and Mary, long a 
widow, was now to be more so still. Ho knew John's 
heart, and, indeed, his presence there proclaimed it. 
The sight of His mother in tears; true even in death; in 
spite of danger, or of her broken heart, or of the re- 
proaches rising on every side; the remembrance of Naz- 
areth; the thought of the sorrows that so often, in these 
last years, liad pierced her soul, and of the supreme 
grief that had now overwhelmed her; the recognition of 
the true faith in Him, shining out in these last hours, as 
the cliild borne by mirnclc to be a Saviour, the holy Son 
of God ; and the thought that His earthly relations to her 
were closed forever,filled His heart with tender-emotions. 

Turning His face, now veiled with many sorrows, to 
her and John, He provided for the one, and honored the 
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fidelity of tlie other. A few words gave Mary a home 
and another sod, and rewarded the friend of His soul by 
the charge to take the place towards Mary He Himself 
was leaving. ''Woman/' said he, in tones of infinite 
tenderness, '* behold, in him at thy side thou hast thy 
Son given back to thee." Then, looking at John, He 
added, *'To thee I trust My mother; let her be thy 
mother for My sake." 

Need we wonder that the beloved disciple, writing 
his Qospel in old age, felt a sweet reward in rectillihg an 
incident so unspeakably touching? Mary, henceforth, 
had a home, for John took her to his own. His love to 
her divine Son made him dearer to her than the circle 
of Nazareth, however related. In Mary ho saw a sec- 
ond mother; in John the widowed one saw a son. 
Nor was the new nearness to Jesus the only reward to 
John from the cross. His Master had shown, by His 
thoughts for others rather than Himself, in this time of 
His greatest need, that He was still what He had al- 
ways been. Looking up to Him, John saw the light of 
higher than earthly victory on His pale features, and 
felt his faith confirmed forever. 

It was now tliree o^dock, and Jesus had hung on the 
cross about three hours. Darkness still lay like a pall 
over the landscape, as if nature, less insensible than 
man, refused to look on such a spectalce, or would pre- 
figure the sadness one day to be spread over all nations 
for the sin that had caused so awful a sacrifice. What 
had been passing in His spirit no one can know. As a 
man He had a nature, in all thipgs except its sinlessness, 
like that of the race at large. But he was also the di- 
vine Son of God, for a time in the form of a servant, 
and now, of His own free love toman, dying as a ransom 
for sin. We accept the transcendent mystery, but we 
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cannot hope to explain it. The cross was but the cul* 
mination of a long martyrdom.. His soul had often 
been sore troubled; His sighs had been marked even 
by His disciples. To be dying for .the sake of men, and 
yet to be treated as their foe; to be misoonceived and 
misrepresented; to have His heart full of in]&nite love, 
and hear, even now, only execrations, brought back, for 
a moment^ the mental agony of Gethsemane. It was the 
" power of darkness;" the final struggle with the prince 
of this world. To the unendurable torture of the body 
there was added the unspeakable spiritual pain of appar- 
ently utter rejection by man, whom. He loved with a love 
so divine I His Father was with Him in the midst of the 
darkness as much as in the Transfiguration at C®sarca 
Philippi, but the gathering clouds and gloom of these 
last awful hours made it seem, for an instant, as if His 
face were hidden. The shadows of death passed for « 
moment in blackness and horror over His Spirit, and 
His mental anguish relieved itself by a great ciy of dis- 
tress. The language we have heard from our mother's 
lips and have spoken in childhood, may be laid aside 
in after years for anollier, to meet the requirements of 
life; and Jesus, doubtless, in these last years, had often 
had to use the Greek of city communities, instead of His 
own simple Galilsean. But now the sounds of infancy, 
always nearest the heart, and sure to come to the lips in 
our deepest emotion, returned in His anguish, and in 
words which He had learned at His mother's knee. His 
heart uttered its last wail — 

"Elol! EloT! lama Fabachthani ?" 
" My God I* My Godl why hast Thou forsaken me ?" 

The first words sounded like the name of the great 
prophet Elijah, the expected herald of the Messiah, and 
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"were taken by some in the crowd for a cry that he 
should come to save Him. Meanwhile, one near, more 
pitiful than the rest, caring little for the words, saw the 
agony of which they were the expression, and ran and 
filled a sponge with the sour wine-andwater of the sol- 
diers, and having fixed it on the short stem of a hyssop- 
plant^ growing near, put it to His lips; for the cross was 
quite low, the feet of Jesus reaching nearly to the 
ground. 

A moment more, and all was over. The cloud had 
passed as suddenly as it rose. Far and wide, over the 
vanquished throngs of His enemies, with a loud voice, 
as if uttering His shout of eternal victory before enter- 
ing into His glory, He cried, 

It is Finished! 
Then, more gently, came the words — 

" Fatber, into Thy bands I commend My spirit.'' 

A moment more, and there rose a great cry, as of 
mortal agony; the head fell. He was dead. 

The great work of salvation was now, at last, com- 
pleted; prophecy fulfilled; the Ancient Covenant at an 
ena, the New inaugurated. Judaism was forever obso- 
lete, and the Holy of Holies had ceased to be the 
peculiar presence-chamber of Jehovah among men. 
Nor was a sign wanting that it was so, for the great veil 
of purple and gold— sixty feet long and thirty broad — 
before the inner sanctuary of the Temple, suddenly rent 
itself in two, from the top to the bottom, at the moment 
of Christ's death; as if He who had hitherto dwelt there 
had gone forth to lead up His Eternal Son to His own 
right hand. And, indeed, not only the yielding veil of 
the Temple, but the very rocks, round Calvary, as St. 
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Matthew tells us, " were rent, and the earth quaked, the 
graves were opened, aod many of the saints sleeping in 
them rose from the dead, and went into the Holy City, 
and appeared unto many." 

One incident is recorded of this moment, by three of 
the Evangelists. The centurion in charge of the troops 
had halted, as he passed the cross, when Jesus uXtered 
His loud death-cry. He was within a few yards of Him, 
and must have involuntarily fixed his gaze on Hira at 
such a sound. He saw the change pass over His fea- 
tures; the light of life leaving them, and the head sud- 
denly sink. As it did so, the earthquake shook the 
ground, and made the three crosses tremble. But the 
tremor of the earth affected the Roman less than the 
piercing cry and sudden death. He had likely attended 
many crucifixions, but had never seen or heard of a man 
dying within three hours on a cross. He had never 
heard a crucified man, strong to the last, utter a shriek 
that showed, as that of Jesus did, the full vigor of the 
vital organs to the last. He felt that there was some- 
thing mysterious in it, and joining with it all he had 
seen and heard of the Sufferer, he broke involuntarily 
into the words, "Assuredly this man was righteous; 
truly this was God's Son." The one expression was, 
perhaps, equivalent on his lips to the other, but both 
showed that even heathen spectators were profoundly 
affected by the spectacle they had witnessed. 

Nor was the effect on the spectators less marked. The 
darkness, the earthquake and the rending rocks had 
filled them with alarm. They had been noisy and 
ribald enough for a time, but when all was over, amidst 
such strange portents of nature, they were glad to 
hasten home in silence, with the demonstrations of awe 
peculiar to Eastern populations— smiting their breaats 
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AS they went. The incidents of Calvary had prepared 
the way for the triumph of Pentecost, as perhaps the 
rending of the veil had been the first step towards the 
change of feeing in the great company of priests who 
soon after professed themselves Christians. 

The Jewish law, as I have said, knew nothing of 
crucifixion, but it had been not uncommon to hang up 
the body of a criminal after death. It was not per- 
mitted, however, that it should be exposed after sunset; 
burial the same day was enacted, ** that the land should 
not be defiled." The Romans, on the contraty, left the 
bodies on the cross till they were wasted away, or 
devoured by the dogs, the jackals, or the ravens — ^as 
they fell limb from limb. *' To feed the crows on the 
cross" was a familiar expression. It was necessary, 
therefore, if the Jewish law were to be honored, that 
the permission of Pilate should be given for putting the 
crucified ones to death, if they had not already died, 
and for taking down and burying their bodies, almost 
at once. Next day was the great Paschal Sabbath, and 
only an hour or two remained before it commeuced. 
Three corpses seen on the cross, so near the Temple and 
the Holy City, on a day so sacred, would make greiU 
commotion, as polluting the whole place. Besides, tlie 
feelings of the people might turn, with unknown 
results. 

A deputation of the Temple authorities, therefore, 
waited on Pilate, to get his sanction for putting any 
of the three to death who might yet be alive. The 
common way to do so was in keeping with Roman 
brutality. The legs of the unfortunates were broken by 
blows of clubs, and this Pilate authorized to lie done, 
^that the shock might kill them at once. The two 
thieves were found still living, and the horrible order 
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was forth witli executed on them, but Jesus was dead 
already, and they left Him untouched. One soldier, 
however — ^resolved that there should be no doubt — 
plunged his spear into the Saviour's side, making a gash 
so wide that Jesus could afterwards ask^Thomas to 
put his hand into it, and so deep that blood and water 
poured out in such a quantity as attracted the notice of 
John, who was still standing close by. 

That any one should die so soon on the cross, espe* 
daily one, like Jesus, in the prime of life, and un* 
weakened by previous ill-health, and in such vigor to 
the last as to utter such a shriek as that with which He 
expired, appeared even to Christian antiquity to imply 
some supernatural cause. But the mingled flow of blood 
and water seems to point unmistakably to another ex- 
planation. The immediate cause of death appears, be- 
yond question, to have been the rupture of His heart, 
brought about by mental agony. Excess of joy or grief 
is known to induce the bursting of some division of the 
heart, and the consequent flow of blood into the peri- 
cardium, or bag, filled with colorless serum, like water, 
in which the heart is suspended. In ordinary cases, 
only examination after death discovers the fact, but in 
that of our Lord, the same end was answered by the 
thrust of the soldier's spear. In a death from heart- 
rupture ** the hand is suddenly carried to the front of 
the chest, and a piercing shriek uttered." The hands of 
Jesus were nailed to the crosi^ but the appalling shriek 
is recorded. 

Jesus died, literally, of a broken heart. 

The heat of the climate in the East has led to the 
custom of burial following almost immediately after 
death, but there were special reasons for that of Jesus* 
being hurried. It was the eve of the great Passover 
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Sabbath, and no corpse could be left uiiburied to defile 
the ceremonial purity of the Holy City on that day. 
It was necessary, therefore, that our Lord be buried 
without a moment's delay, for sunset, when the Sabbath 
began, was rapidly approaching. 

Bodies of Jewish criminals seem to have been burie(l 
with ignominy, in the Valley of Hinnom; known, from, 
this reason, as the Valley of Corpses — amidst the un- 
clean dust-heaps of the city, and the ashes of the burned 
offal of the Temple sacrifices. They could not be laid 
in the graves of their fathers — the common burial-place 
of the community — for the guilty .could not be buried 
with the just — but were huddled out of sight — ^the 
beheaded, or hanged, in one spot; the ironed, and 
burned, in another. But such an indignity was not to 
befall the sacred form of the Saviour. 

Among the spectators of the crucifixion there had 
been one, if not two, whose position might have enabled 
them to be of service to Jesus in His hour of need, be-, 
fore the high priestly court, had they had the moral 
courage to avow their convictions. Joseph, a member 
of the ruling class, known by the name of his birthplace 
— Arimathea, or Ramathaim Zophim, where Samuel the 
prophet was born — among the ** fruitful hills" of Eph- 
raim — ^had long been a secret disciple; and so, also, had 
Nicodemus, another member of the theocratic oligarchy. 
Afraid of the overwhelming opposition they must en- 
counter by supporting Christ, they had timidly kept in 
the background durin^Vis trial, though neither had 
voted for the condemnation. Joseph, indeed, if not 
both, had even braved public opinion, and the wrath of 
their fellow-counsellors, by following Jesus to Calvary, 
Now that He was dead, breaking through all weak 
reserve and caution at last, he went into the city, and 
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waited on the Procurator, in his palace, to ask as a 
favor that the body of Jesus might be put at his dis- 
]K>sal. He would fain honor His lifeless fomi, if only 
to show his regret and shame for unworlhy half-hcarted- 
ness wliile He still lived. The meekness and majestic 
silence under all reproaches and indignities; the yeiled 
sky, the trembling earth; the prayer of the Sufferer for 
His murderers; His wail of mental agony, as if forsaken; 
and then the great shriek, and sudden death — had awed 
his soul, and lifted him far above fear of man. He had 
been wailing for the Kingdom of Qod before, but would 
openly identify himself with its founder now. 

Pilate was astonished, alike, that a Jew in Joseph's 
position should make such a request, and that Jesus 
should already be dead. It was not allowed to remove 
a body from the cross without formal permission from 
the Procurator. The Eleven, with one exception, had 
left their Master alone amidst His enemies in His last 
awful hours, and even the women who had watched the 
cross, did not venture to ask the stony-hearted gover- 
nor to let them pay the last tribute of love to the dead. 
It was no light matter Joseph had undertaken ; for to 
take part in a burial, at any time, would defile him for 
seven days, and make everything unclean which he 
touched; and to do so now involved his seclusion 
through the whole Passover ^eek — with all its holy 
observances and rejoicings. But, conscience-stricken 
for the past, he had risen supeiipr. alike to prudent in- 
action or ceremonial prejudic^and would render his 
Master a tribute and service especially sacred in the eyes 
of a Jew. It was one of the most loved remembrances 
of the hero Tobit, in the old times of the first exile, that 
he buried any Jew whom he found cast out dead, round 
Hiiieveh, and Joscphus could add no darker horror, a 
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generation later, to the picture of the fall of Jerusalem, 
tlian by telling that the Zealots would not bury those 
slain in the city or who fell down on the roads. Joseph 
would not 8u£fer Jesus to want the last offices, with all 
the indignity the neglect would imply. 

Sending for the officer who had charge of the execu- 
tion, and finding that Jesus was really dead, Pilate 
granted Joseph's strange request. A brave deed had 
had its success. The humor of the Procurator could 
not be counted on, and the rage of Joseph's own party 
was certain. In later days, a servant, Porphyrius, who 
ventured to ask from the Procurator Firmilian the 
body of his martyred master, the presbyter Pamphilus, 
for burial, was himself seized and put to death. The 
apocryphal Acts of Pilate describe Joseph as l»eseechiug 
the favor with tears and entreaties, and they, thus, 
rightly mark the gravity of his act, but it is not unlikely 
that a meaner influence came to his help, for Phllo tells 
us that IHlate*s special characteristic was his openness 
to a bribe. Two or three thousand denarii from llie 
wealthy supiilicant would weigh more than his suppli- 
cations in securing his wish. 

A written order or a verbal command to the centurion 
t>ut the body at Joseph's disposal. 

With the help of servants, and, it may be, of somu 
Boldiers, the cross was quickly cut down or lifted from 
its socket, and laid on the ground, the cords round the 
limbs untied, and the nials drawn from the hands and 
feet. An open bier sufficed to carry away the body to 
its destined resting place. 

Among the Jews the hopes of the future were closely 
connected with the careful preservation of the body 
after death. Like the Egyptians, they attached supreme 
aportance to the inviolability of the tomb either by 
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time or violence, and, no less, to the checking of 
natural decay by embalming. To perpetuate their ex- 
istence on earth, at least in the withered mockery of the 
grave, and to lie in the Holy Laud, in the midst of their 
fathers, had, at all times, been the most sacred wish of 
the Jews. In the day« of Jesus, however, an additional 
motive for burial in Palestine, and a careful preserva^ 
tion of tbc body, was found in tlie belief of the Resur* 
rcction, which was to take place first in Judea, com- 
mencing in the valley under the east of the Tenfiple. 
Even now an Israelite always seeks to have some of the 
soil of the Holy Land laid in his grave, that the spot 
where he rests may be counted part of the sacred 
ground; if, indeed, his body has not, before the Judg- 
ment, made its way through land and sea, to the home 
of his fathers. The same feeling was all powerful iu 
the days of our Lord, for in the great sieges of Jerusa- 
lem many Jewish fugitives came back to tlie city, in 
spite of the horrors they had already striven to escape, 
that they might count on at least the last of all bless- 
ings — a burial in its holy bounds. 

The neighborhood of Jerusalem, like all other parts 
of Palestine, has, hence, since the earliest times, 
abounded in tombs hewn out in the limestone rock. 
Princes, rich men, evei*y one who could by any mejins 
secure it, d sired, above all things, to prepare for them- 
selves and their families an ''everlasting house," and 
such a tomb, never yet used, had been hewn out in the 
hill-side for himself, by Joseph, iu a garden not far 
from Calvary. 

To this the body of Jesus was now taken. Nicodemus 
had come with some of his servants, and he and they, 
with Joseph and his attendants, and Mary of Magdala, 
and Mary the mother of James 'the Less, and of Joses; 
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the Tvife of ClOpas, and perhaps, some others of Ihe 
true-hearted woraen from Galilee, ivcrc the only fol- 
lowers of His bier. 

Arrived at the grave, the sacred hurden was laid 
down for a time, till the needed preparations were made 
for placing it in the tomb. The whole body, stained as 
it was with blood, was tenderly washed, and then 
wrapped in broad bands of white linen, within which 
were thickly strewn powdered myrrh and aloes, which 
had been provided by Nicodemus for the imperfect 
embalmment practiced by the Jews. The ends of the 
bandages were apparently secured on the inner side with 
gum, as in the case of the Egyptian dead. A white 
cloth was finally laid over the face, after a last kiss, the 
pledge of undying love. The corpse was then laid in a 
niche in the rock, and sin(ic there was no stone door, as 
in some tombs, a great stone, prepared for the purpose, 
was rolled against the entrance, to protect the body 
from the designs of enemies, or the attacks of wild 
beasts. It was only a hurried burial, for the last rays 
of the sun were shining on the garden as the stone was 
set up against the entrance to the grave. 

Even then, however, there were some hearts tliat 
could not leave the spot. Though He no longer spoke 
to them, and they no longer saw Him, some of the 
GalilsBan faithful ones still felt that He was theirs, and 
sat down as mourners, on the earth, before the door of 
the tomb. In the evening stillness and gathering twi- 
light they still seemed to hear His voice and see His 
form, and so they lingered on, as near as might be, into 
the Sabbalh eve, and lamented Him whom they had 
lost. 

Meanwhile, the fears of the chief priests and their 
party had already awakfed. A meeting had been held 
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immediately after the crucifixion, and the success of the 
scheme to crush Jesus had, doubtless, been the subject 
of hearty mutual congratulations. But they dreaded 
that all was not over. It was remembered by one or 
more that *' the deceiver" had spoken darkly of rising 
from the dead on the third dj^, and His disciples, act- 
ing on tills hint, might steal the body, and spread abroad 
the assertion that He had actually risen, misleading the 
people more than ever, by claiming for Him divine 
honoi*8. It was hence necessary tliAt the grave should 
be watched for three days. A deputation was, there^ 
fore, appointed to wait on Pilate, representing their ap- 
prehensions. Tired of them, and hating them, the 
governor was in no humor to argue. " Te have a 
guard,'' said he, with military bluntness. '* Go, make 
it as sure as ye can." This they did. Passing a strong 
cord across the stone, and securing its ends by clay, 
they sealed it, after noting that the soldiers were duly 
stationed so as to make approach without their knowl- 
edge impossible. 

And thus the Kcdeemer was left— pale, but victorious 
— to sleep through the Sabbath. 
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In the spring of the year 61,' not long after the time 
when the murder of Agrippina, and Seneca's justifica- 
tions of it, had been absorbing the attention of the 
Boman world, there disembarked at Puteoli a troop of 
prisoners, whom the Procurator of Judaea had sent to 
Borne Ottder the charge of a centurion. Walking among 
ihem, diained and wearj, but affectionately tended by 
two younger companions,* and treated with profound 
respect hy little deputations of friends who met him at 
Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, was a man of 
mean presence and weather-beaten aspect, who was 
handed over like the rest to the charge of Burrus, the 
Prsefect of the Praetorian Guards. Learning from the 
letters of the Jewish Procurator that the prisoner had 
been guilty of no serious offense, f but had used his 
privilege of Boman citizenship to appeal to Caesar for 
protection against the infuriated malice of his co-relig- 
ionists—possibly also having heard from the centurion 
Julius some remarkable facts about his behavior and 
histoiy^-Burrus allowed him, pending the hearing of 
his appeal, to live in his own hired apartments.^ This 
lodging was in all probability in that quarter of the 
city opi)Osite the island in the Tiber, which corresponds 

*I<ukeand Arlstorchus. fActsxxiv. 23,xzTii.S. 

t Acts ZZVlii. 80, CI' iUif iiwBiaiiari, 1 
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to the moderu Trastevere. It was the resort of the very 
lowest and meanest of the populace — that promiscuous 
jumble of all nations which makes Tacitus call Home 
at this time " the sewer of the universe." It was here 
especially that the Jews exercised some of the meanest 
trades in Rome, selling matches, and old clothes, and 
broken glass, or begging and fortune-telling on the Ces- 
tian or Fabrican bridges. * In one of these narrow, dark, 
and dirty streets, thronged by the dregs of the Roman 
populace, St. Mark and St. Peter had in all probability 
lived when they founded the little Christian Church at 
Rome. It was undoubtedly in the same despised locality 
that St. Paul — the prisoner who had been consigned 
to the care of Burrus — hired a room, sent for the prin- 
ciple Jews, and for two years taught to Jews and Chris- 
tians, to any Pagans who would listen to him, the doc- 
trines which were destined to regenerate the world, 

k.ny one entering that mean and dingy room would 
have seen a Jew with bent body and furrowed counte- 
nance, and with every appearance of age, weakness, 
and disease chained by the arm to a Roman soldier. But 
it is impossible that, had they deigned to look closer, 
they should not also have seen the gleam of genius and 
enthusiasm, the fire of inspiration, the serene light of 
exalted hope and dauntless courage upon those withered 
features. And though Tie was chained, ** the Word of 
God was not chained." f Had they listened to the 
words which he occasionally dictated, or overlooked 
the large handwriting which alone his weak eyesight 
and bodily inflrn^ities, as well as the inconvenience of 
his chains, permitted, they would have heard or read 

* Mart. Ep. I. 42: Juv. xiv. 186. In these few paragraphs I fol- 
low M. Aubertin, who (as well as many other authors) has col- 
lected many of the principal passagea in which Roman writers 
allude to the Jews and Christians. 1 2 Tim. ii. 9. 
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the immortal utterances which strenc^thened the faith 
of the nascent and struggling Oburches in Ephesus, 
Philippi, and ColossaB, and which have since been treas- 
ured among the most inestimable poisessions of a Chris- 
tian world. 

His efforts were not nnsuccesful; his misfortunes 
were for the furtherance of the Gospel ; his chains were 
manifest **in all the palace, and in all other places;" * 
and many waxing confident by his bonds were much 
more bold to speak tho word without fear. Let us not 
be misled by assuming a wrong explanation of theso 
words, or by adopting the Middle Age traditions which 
made St. Paul convert some of the immediate favorites 
of the Emperor, and electrify with his eloquence an 
admiring Senate. The word here rendered ** palace " f 
may indeed have that meaning, for we know that among 
the early converts were *' they of Coosar's household ." J 
but these were in all probability — if not certainly — Jews 
of the lowest rank, who were, as we know, to be found 
among the %undred8 of unfortunates of every age and 
country who composed a 'Rom&nfamUia. And it is at 
least equally probable that the word ** prcetorium " 
simply means the barrack of that detatchment of Roman 
soldiers from which Paul's jailers were taken in turn. 
In such labors St. Paul in all probability spent two 
years (61-63), during which occurred the divorce of 
Octavia, the marriage with Poppsea, the death of Burrus, 
the disgrace of Seneca, and the many subsequent infa- 
mies cf Kero« 

It is out of such materials that some early Ohristia. 
forger thought it edifying to compose the work which 
Is supposed to contain the correspondence of Seneca 

* PhU. i . 12. t «F oAiji T» irpatTwpto). t TWl . iv . 22. 
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and St Paul . The nndoabted apnrioosness of that work 
is now universally admitted, and indeed the forgery is 
too clumsy to be even worth reading. But it is worth 
while inquiring whether in the circumstances of the 
time there is even a bare possibility that Seneca should 
ever have been among the readers or the auditors of PauL 

And the answer is, There is absolutely no such prob- 
ability. A vivid imagination is naturally attracted by 
the points of contrast and resemblance offered by two 
such characters, and we shall see that there is a singular 
likeness between many of their sentiments and expres- 
sions. But this was a period in which, as M. Yillemain 
observes, " from one extremity of the social world to 
the other truths met each other without recognition." 
Stoicism, noble as were many of its precepts, lofty as 
was the morality it professed, deeply as it was imbued 
in many respects with a semi-Christian piety, looked 
upon Christianity with profound contempt. The Chris- 
tians disliked the Stoics, the Stoics despised and perse- 
cuted the Christians. '' The world knows 'nothing of 
its greatest men." Seneca would have stood aghast at 
the very notion of his receiving the lessons, still more 
of his adopting the religion, of a poor, accused, and 
wandering Jew. The haughty, wealthy, doquent, pros- 
perous, powerful philosopher would have smiled at the 
notion that any future ages would suspect him of having 
borrowed any of his polished and epigrammatic lessons 
of philosophic morals or religion from one whom, if he 
heard of him, he would have regarded as a poor wretch, 
half fanatic and half barbarian. 

We learn from St Paul himself that the early converts 
of Christianity were men in the very depths of ix>verty,* 

♦sCJor. vliL? 
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and that its preachers were regarded as fools, and weak, 
and were despised, and naked, and buHeted— persecuted 
and homeless laborers — a spectacle to the world, and to 
angel 3, and to men, ' * made as the filth of the earth and the 
offscourmg of all things. " "We kdow that their preach- 
ing was to the Greeks ''foolishness," aisd that, when 
they spoke cf Jesus and the resurrection, their hearers 
mocked * and jeered. And these indications are more 
than confirmed by many contemporary passages of 
ancient writers. We have already seen the violent ex- 
pressions of hatred which the ardent and high-toned 
soul of Tacitus thought applicable to the Christians; 
and such language is echoed by Homan writers of every 
character and class. The fact is that at this time and 
for centuries afterwards the Romans regarded the 
Christians with such lordly indifference tl^at — ^like 
Festus, and Felix and Seneca's brother Callio— they 
never took the trouble to distinguish them from the 
Jews. The distinction was not fully realized by the 
Pagan world till the cruel and wholesale massacre of 
the Christians by the pseudo-Messiah Barchochcbas in 
the reign of Adrian opened their eyes to the fact of the 
irreconcilable differences which existed between the two 
religions. And pa^es might be filled with the ignorant 
and scornful allusions which the heathen applied to the 
Jews. They confused them with the whole degraded 
mass of Egyptian and Oriental impostors and brute- 
worshippers; they disdained them as seditious, turbu. 
lent, obstinate, and avaricious; they regarded them as 
mainly composed of the very meanest slaves out of the 
gross and abject multitude; their proselytism they con- 



* ^ExAevo^oi', Acts zvii. 82. The word expresses the most pro- 
found and unconcealed contempt 
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sidered as the clandestine initiation into some strange and 
revolting mystery, 'which involved as its direct teachings 
contempt of the gods, and the negation of all patriotism 
and all family affection; they firmly believed that they 
worshipped the head of an ass ; they thought it natural 
that none but the vilest slaves and the silliest woman 
should adopt so misanthropic and degraded a supersti- 
tion; they characterized their customs as ''absurd, 
sordid, foul, and depraved,'* and their nation as ** prone 
to superstition, opposed to religion."* And as far as 
they made any distinction between Jews and Christians, 
it was for the latter that they reserved their choicest and 
most concentrated epithets of hatred and abuse. A 
"new," ** pernicious," ** detestable," "execrable" su- 
perstition is the only language with which Suetonius 
and Tacitus vouchsafe to notice it. Seneca — though 
he must have heard the name of Christian during the 
reign of Claudius (when both they and the Jews were 
expelled f.om Rome, "because of their perpetual tur- 
bulence, at the instigation of Chrestus," as Suetonius 
ignorantly observed), and during the Neronian perse- 
cution — never once alludes to them, and only mentions 
the Jews to apply a few contemptuous remarks to the 
idleness of their sabbaths, and to call them " a most 
abandoned race." 

The reader will now judge whether there is the 
slightest probability that Seneca had any intercourse 
with St. Paul, or was likely to have stooped from his 
superfluity of wealth and pride of power, to take lessons 
from obscure and despised slaves in the purlieus in- 
habited by the crowded households of Caesar or Nar- 
cissus. 



* Tac. HUt, 1. 13; ib. v. 5; Juv. xiv. 85; Pers. v. 190, etc. 
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bbneca'o besemblances to scbiftube. 

And yet in a very high sense of the word Seneca may 
bo called, as he is called in the title of this book, a 
Seeker after God; and the resemblances to the sacred 
writings which may be found Ili the pages of his works 
are numerous and striking. A few of these will proba- 
bly interest our readers, and will put them in a better 
position for understanding how large a measure of truth 
and enlightenment had rewarded the honest search of 
the ancient philosophers. We will place a few such pas- 
sages side by side with the texts of Scripture which 
they resemble or recall. 

1. Qod*8 Indwelling Presence. 

** Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? " asks St. Paul 
(1 Cor. iii. 16). 

** God is near you, is with you, is within you," writes 
Seneca to his friend Lucilius, in the 41st of those Letters 
which abound in his most valuable moral reflections; 
" a sacred Spirit dwells within us, the observer and 
guardian of all our evil and our good . . . there is no 
good man without God." 

And again (Ep. 73): *' Do you wonder that man goes 
to the gods? God comes to men: nay, what is yet 
nearer, He comes into men. Ko good mind is holy 
without God." 

a. The Eye of God, 

" All things are naked and oi)en unto the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do." (Heb. iv. 13.) 

Pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 



it 
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Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly/* 
(Matt. vi. 6.) 

Seneca (On Providence, 1): " It is no advantage that 
conscience is shut within us; we lie open to God." 

Letter 83: **What advantage is it thqt anything is 
hidden from man? Nothing is closed to God: |Ie is 
present to our minds, and enters into our central 
thoughts." 

" Letter 83: " We must live as if we were living in 
sight of all men; we must think as though some one 
could and can gaze into our inmost hreast." 

8. God is a Spirit, 

St. Paul, ** We ought not to think that the God-head 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art a»d 
man's device." (Acts xvii. 29.) 

Seneca (Letter 31): "Even from a comer it is pos- 
sible to spring up into heaven : rise, therefore, and form 
thyself into a fashion worthy of God; thou canst not do 
this, however, with gold and silver: an image like to 
God cannot be formed out of such materials as these." 

4. Imitating God, 

**Be ye therefore followers {fiinrrroi, imitators) of 
God, as dear children." (Eph. v. 1.) 

" He that in these things [righteousness, peace, Joy in 
the Holy Ghost] serveth Christ is acceptable to God." 
(Rom. xiv. 18.) 

Seneca (Letter 95): ** Do you wish to render the gods 
propitious? Be virtuous. To honor them it is enough 
to imitate them." 

Letter 124: '* Let man aim at the good which belongs 
to him. What is this good? A mind reformed and 
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pure, the imitator of God, raising itself above things 
human, confining all its desires "within itself." 

5. Hypocrites like whited Sepulchres, 

" Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I 
for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men's bones, and oi all uncleanness." (Matt, xxiii. 27.) 

Seneca: ** Those whom you regard as happy, if you 
saw them, not in their externals, but in their hidden as- 
pect, are wretched, sordid, base ; like their own walls 
adorned outwardly. It is no soli^ and genuine felicity; 
it is a plaster, and that a thin one;, and so, as long as 
they can stand and be seen at their pleasure, they shice 
and impose on us: when anything has fallen which dis- 
turbs and uncovers them, it is evident how much deep 
and real foulness an extraneous splendor has con- 
cealed." 

6. Teaching Compared to Seed. 

** But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some 
thirty-fold." (Matt xiii. 8.) 

Seneca (Letter 38): "Words must be sown like seed: 
which, although it be small, when it hath found a suit- 
able ground, unfolds its strength, and from very small 
size is expanded into the largest increase. Reason does 
the same. . . . The things spoken are few; but if the 
mind have received them well, they gain strength and 
grow." 

7. AU Men are Sinners, 

**If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us." (1 John i. 8.) 
Seneca (On Anger, i. 14, ii. 27): "If we wish to be 
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just judges of all things, let us first persuade ourselTCS 
of this : that there is not one of us without fault • , • 
No man is found who can acquit himself; and he who 
calls himself innocent does so with reference to a wit- 
ness, and not to his conscience." 

8. Avarice, 

•* The love of money is the root of all evil" (1 Tim. 
vi. 10.) 

Seneca (On Tranquility of Soul, 8) : '* Riches ... 
the greatest source of human trouble." 

**Be content with such things as ye have." (Heb. 
xiii. 5.) 

** Having food and raiment, let ns be therewith con- 
tent." (1 Tim. vi. 8.) 

Seneca (Letter 114); ** We shall be wise if we desire 
but little ; if each man takes count of himself, and at the 
same time measures his own body, he will know how 
little it can contain, and for how short a time." 

Letter 110: **We have polenta, we have water; let 
us challenge Jupiter himself to a comparison of bliss !" 

" Godliness with contentment is great gain." (1 Tim. 
vi. 6.) 

Seneca (Letter 110) : * * Why are you struck with won- 
der and astonishment? It is all display! Those things 
are shown, not possessed. . . , Turn thyself rather 
to the true riches, learn to be c:ntent with little." 

** It is easier fof a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God." (Matt. xix. 24.) 

Seneca (Letter 20): ''He is a high-souled man who 
sees riches spread aroucd him, and hears rather than 
feels that they are hi?. It is much not to be corrupted 
by fellowship with riches: great is he who in the midst 
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of wealth is poor, but safer he who has no wealth at 
all/* 

9. The Duty of Kindness, 

** Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love." (Rom. xii. 10.) 

Beneca (On Anger, i. 5): "Man is born for mutual as- 
sistance." 

**Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." (Lev. 
xiv. 18.) 

Letter 4§: ** You must live for another, if you wish to 
live for yourself. 

On Anger, iii. 43: ** While we are among men let us 
cultivate kindness ; let us not be to any man a cause 
either of peril or of fear." 

10. Out Common Membership. 

** Ye are the body of Christ, and members in particu- 
lar." (1 Cor. xii. 27.) * 

'^We being many are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another." (Rom. xii. 6.) 

Seneca (Letter 95); **Do we teach that he should 
stretch his hand to the shipwrecked, show his path to 
the wanderer, divide his bread with the hungry ? . . . 
when I could briefly deliver to him the formula of hu- 
man duty: all this that you see, in which things divine 
and human are included, is one: we are me.nbers of one 
great body." 

11. Secrecy in Doing Good, 

**Let not thy left hand know what thy -right hand 
doeth." (Matt. vi. 8.) 

Seneca (On benefits, ii. 11): *'Let him who hath con. 
f erred a favour hold his tongue. ... In confer- 
ring a favour nothing should be more avoided than 
pride." 
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12. Ood^s Impa/rtidl Goodness. 

"lie inaketh His sua to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and seiideth rain on the just and on the unjust." 
(Matt. V. 45.) 

Seneca (On Benefits, i, 1): *' How many are unworthy 
of the light I and yet the day dawns." 

Id. vii. 81; **The gods begin to confer benefits on 
those who recognize them not, they continue them to 
those who arc thankless for them. . . . They dis- 
tribute tlieir blessings in impartial tenor through the 
nations and i)eoples; . . . they sprinkle the e:rth 
with timely showers, they stir the seas with wind, they 
mark out the seasons by the revolution of the constella- 
tions, they temper the winter and summer by the inter 
vention of a gentler air." 

It would be a needless task to continue these paral- 
lels, because by reading any treatise of Seneca a student 
might add to them by scores; and they prove incon test- 
ably that, as far as moral illumination was concerned, 
Seneca "was not far from the kingdom of heaven." 
They have been collected by several writers; and all of 
these here adduced, together with many others, may be 
found in the pages of Fleury, Troplong, Aubertin, and 
others. Some authors, like M. Fleury, have endeavored 
to show that they can only be accounted for by the siip- 
X>osition that Seneca had some acquaintance with the 
sacred writings. M. Aubertin, on the other hand, has 
coniclusively demonstrated that this could not have been 
the case. Many words and expressions detached from 
their context have been forced into a resemblance with 
the words of Scripture, when the context wholly mili- 
tates againit its spirit; many belong to that great com- ^ 
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mon Btock of moral truths which had been elaborated 
by the conscientious labors of ancient philosophers; 
and there is hardly one of the thoughts so eloquently 
enunicated which may not be found even more nobly 
and more distinctly expressed in the writings of Plato 
and of Cicero. In a subsequent chapter we shall show 
that, in spite of them all, the divergences of Seneca 
from the spirit of Christianity are the least as remarkable 
as the closest of his resemblances ; but it will be more con- 
venient to do this when we have also examined the doc- 
trines of those two other great representatives of spirit- 
ual enlightenment in Pagan souls, Epictetus the slave 
and Marcus Aurelius the emperor. 

Meanwhile, it is a matter for rejoicing that writings 
such as these give us a clear proof that in ail ages the 
Spirit of the Lord has entered into holy men, and mode 
them sons of God and prophets. God '' left not Him- 
self without witness " among them. The language of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, that many a heathen Las had an 
"implicit faith," is but another way of expressing St. 
Paul's statement that ** not having the law they were a 
law unto themselves, and showed the work of the law 
written in their hearts."* To them the Eternal Power 
and Godhead were known from the things that do ap- 
pear, and alike from the voice of conscience and the 
voice of nature they derived a true, although a partial 
and inadequate, knowledge. To them **the voice of 
nature was the voice of God." Their revelation was 
the law of nature, which was confirmed, strengthened, 
and extended, but Tiot suspended, by the written law of 
God.t 

The knowledge thus derived, i.e. the sum-total of re- 



* Horn, i, 2. t Hoolwor, L'ccl. Pol. f ii. V. 
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ligioas impressions resulting from the combination of 
reason and experience, has been called *' natural relig- 
ion; " the term is in itself a convenient and unobjec- 
tionable one, so long as it is remembered that natural 
religion is itself a revelation. No antdlims is so unfor- 
tunate and pernicious as that of natural with revealed 
religion. It is '* a contrast rather of words than of 
ideas; it is an opposition of abstractions to which no 
facts really correspond/' God has revealed Himself, 
not in one but in many ways, not only by inspiring the 
hearts of a few, but by vouchsafing His guidance to all 
who seek it. ** The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord,'' and it is not religion but apostasy to deny the 
reality of any of God's revelations of truth to man, 
merely because they have not descended through a 
single channel. On the contrary, we ought to hail with 
gratitude, instead of viewing with suspicion, the enun- 
ciation by heathen writers of truths which we might at 
first sight have been disposed to regard as the special 
heritage of Christianity. In Pythagoras, and Socrates, 
and Plato— in Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
— ^we see the light of heaven struggling its impeded way 
through clouds of darkness and ignorance; we thank-* 
fully recognize that the souls of men in the Pagan 
world, surrounded as they were by perplexities and 
dangers, were yet enabled to reflect, as from the dim 
surface of silver, some image of what was divine and 
true; we hail, with the great and eloquent Bossuet, 
* ' The Chkistianity of Natuke. " * * The divine im- 
age in man," says St. Bernard, ** may be burned, but it 
cannot be buret out." 

And this is the pleasantcst side on which to consider 
the life and the writings of Seneca. It is true that his 
Btyle partakes of the defects of his age, that the bril- 
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liancy of his rhetoric does not always compensate for 
the defectiyeness of his reasoning; that he resemhies, 
not a mirror which clearly reflects the truth, but **a 
glass fantastically cut into a thousand spangles;" that 
side by side with great moral truths we sometimes find 
his worst errors, contradictions, and paradoxes; that his 
eloquent Xitterances about God often degenerate into a 
vague Pantheism; and that even on the doctrine of im- 
mortality his hold is too slight to save him from waver- 
ings and contradictions;* yet as a moral teacher he is 
full of real greatness, and was often far in advance of 
the general opinion of his age. Few men have written 
more finely, or .with more evident sincerity, about truth 
and courage, about the essential quality of man, f about 
the duty of kindness and consideration to slaves, j: 
about tenderness even in dealing with sinners, § about 
the glory of unselfishness,) about the great idea of hu- 
manity^ as something which transcends uU the natural 
and artificial prejudices of country and of caste. Many 
of his writings are Pagan sermons and moral essays of 
the best and highest type. The style, as Quintilian says, 
'* abounds in delightful faults," but the strain of senti- 
ment is never otherwise than high and true. 

He IS to be regarded rather as a wealthy, eminent and 
successful Roman, who devoted most of his leisure to 
moral philosophy, than as a real philosopher by habit 
and profession. And in this point of view his very in- 
consistencies have their charm, as illustrating his ardent, 
impulsive, imaginative temperament. He was no apa- 
thetic, self-contained, impassable Stoic, but a passionate, 

♦ Ck)n6ol. ad Polyb. 27; Ad Helv. 17; Ad Marc. 24, seqq, 
t Ep* 82 ; De Benef . iii. 2. t De Ira, iii. 29, 32. 

§ Ibid. i. 14; De Vit. beat. 24. | £p. 55, 9. 

t Ibid. 38; De Oti Sapientis, 31. 
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warm hearted man, who could break into a flood of un- 
restrained tears at the death of his friend Anneeus Sere- 
nus,* and feel a trembling solicitude for the welfare 
of his wife and little ones. His was no absolute renun- 
ciation, no impossible perfection ;f but* few men have 
painted more persuasively, with deeper emotion, or 
more entire conviction, the pleasures of virtue,* the calm 
of a well-regulated soul, the strong and severe joys of a 
lofty self-denial. In his youth, he toils us, he was pre- 
paring himself for a righteous life, in his old age for a 
noble death.J And let us not forget, that when the 
hour of crisis came which tested the real calm and 
bravery of his soul, he was not found wanting. * ' With 
no dread," he writes to Lucilius, " I am preparing my- 
self for that day on which, laying aside all artifice 
or subterfuge, I shall be able to judge respecting my- 
self whether I merely speaJc or really /ce^ as a brave man 
should; whether all thoce words of haughty obstinacy 
which I have hurled against fortune were mere pretence 

and pantomime Disputations and literary talks, 

and words collected from the precepts of philosophers, 
and eloquent discourse, do not prove the true strength 
of the soul. For the mere speech of even the most cow- 
ardly is bold; what you have really achieved will then 
be manifest when your end is near. I accept the terms, 
I do not shrink from the decision. "§ 

* * Acdpio condiHonem, non rcformidojudicrum. " They 
were courageous and noble words, and they were justi- 
fied in the hour of trial. "When we remember the sins 
of Seneca's life, l§t us recall also the constancy of his 
death; while we admit the inconsistencies of his system- 

* Ep. C3. t Martha, Les Moralistes^i). CI. 

tEp.61. . SEp. 26. 
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atic philosophy, let U3 be grateful for the genius, the 
enthusiasm, the glow of intense conviction, with which 
he clothes his repeated utterances of truths, which, when 
based upon a surer basis, were found adequate for the 
moral regeneration of the world. Nothing is more easy 
than to sneer at Seneca, or to write clever epigrams on 
one whose moral attainments fell infinitely short of his 
own great ideal. But after all he was not more incon- 
sistent than thousands of those who condemn them. 
With all his faults he yet lived a nobler and a better 
life, he had loftier aims, he was braver, more self-deny- 
ing—nay, even more consistent — than the majority of 
professing Christians. It would be well for us all if 
those who pour such scorn upon his memory attempted 
to achieve one tithe of the good which he achieved for 
humanity and for Rome. His thoughts deserve our im- 
perishable gratitude : let him who is without sin among 
us be eager to fling stones at his failures and his sins I 
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Chbtstianity has been represented by some of the 
modern Jews as a mere school of Judaism. Instead of 
opposing it as a system antagonistic and subversive of 
the Mosaic religion, they speak of it as a phase or de- 
velopment of that religion itself — as simply one of the 
rich outgrowths from the fertile Jewish soil. They 
point out the causes which combined in the first century 
to produce this Christian development of Judaism. It 
has even been hinted that Christianity has done a good 
work in preparing the world for receiving the pure 
Mosaic principles which will at length be universal. 
We are not unwilling to accept some of these pbrasos 
as expressing a great and important truth. Christianity 
is a school of Judaism, but it is the school which absorbs 
and interprets the teaching of all others. It is a de- 
velopment, but it is that development which was 
divinely foreknown and predetermined. It is the grnin 
of which mere Judaism is now the worthl ss husk. It 
is the image of truth in its full proportions, and the 
Jewish remnants are now as the shapeless frngmcnts 
which remain of the block of marble when the statue is 
completed. When we look back at the apostolic age 
we see that growth proceeding which separated the 
husk from the grain. We see the image of truth com 
ing out In clear expressiveness, and the useless frag- 
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mcnts falling off like scaics under tlic careful work of 
divinely guided hands. If we arc to realize the earliest 
appearance of the Church, such as it was when Paul 
first saw it, we must view it as arising in the midst of 
Judaism; and if we are to comprehend all the feelings 
and principles of this apostle, we must consider first 
the Jewish preparation of his own younger days. To 
these two subjects the present chapter will be devoted. 

We are very familiar with one division which ran 
through the Jewish nation of the first century. The 
Sadducees and Pharisees are frequently mentioned in 
the New Testament, and we arc there informed of the 
tenets of these two prevailing parties. The belief in a 
future state may be said to have been an open question 
among the Jews when our Lord appeared and '* brought 
life and imraortaliiy to light." We find the Sadducees 
established in the highest office of the priesthood, and 
possessed of the greatest powers in the Sanhedrin, and 
3'et they did not believe in any future state nor in any 
spiritual existence independent of the body. The Sad- 
ducees said that there was "no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit." They do not appear to have held 
doctrines which are commonly called licentious or im- 
moral. On the contrary, they adhered strictly to the 
moral tenets of the Law as opposed to its mere formal 
technicalities. They did not overload the sacred books 
with traditions, or encumber the duties of life with a 
multitude of minute observances. They were the dis- 
ciples of reason without enthusiasm — they made few 
proselytes— their numbers were not great, and they 
were confined principally to the richer members of the 
nation. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were the 
enthusiasts of the later Judaism. They ** compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte." Their power and 
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influence witk the mass of the people were immense. 
The loss of the national independence of the Jews — 
the gradual extinction of their political life, directly by 
the Romans, acd indirectly by the family of Herod — 
caused their feelings to rally round the Law and their 
religion as the only centre of unity which now remained 
to them. Those, therefore, who gave their energies to 
the interpretation and exposition of the Law, not cur- 
tailing any of the doctrines which were virtually con 
tained in it, and which had been revealed with more or 
less clearness, but rather accumulating articles of failh 
and multiplying the requirements of devotion — wlio 
themselves practiced a severe and ostentatious religion, 
being liberal in almsgiving, fasting frequently, making 
long prayers, and carrying casuistical distinctions into 
the smallest details of conduct — who consecrated, more- 
over, their best zeal and exertions to the spread of the 
fame of Judaism and to the increase of the nation's 
power in the only way which now w^as practicable — 
could not fail to command the reverence of great num- 
bers of the peopje. It was no longer possible to fortify 
Jerusalem against the heathen, but tiie l^aw could be 
fortified like an impregnable cily. The place of the 
brave is on the walls and in the front of the battle, and 
the hopes of the nation rested on those who defended 
the sacred outworks and made successful inroads on the 
territories of the Gentiles. 

Such were the Pharisees. And now, before proceed- 
ing to other features of Judaism and their relation to 
the Church, we can hardly help glancing at Paul. He 
was "a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee," and he was 
educated by Gamaliel, "a Pharisee." Both his fjithor 
and his teacher belonged to this sect. And on throe 
distinct occasions he tells us that he himself was a 
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member of it. Once, when at bis trial before a mixed 
assembly of Pharisees and Sadducees, the words just 
quoted were spokeu, and his connection with tlic 
Pharisees asserted with such effect that the feelings of 
this popular party were immediately enlisted on his 
side: *'And when he had so said, there arose a dissen- 
sion between the Pharisees and the Sadducees; and the 
multitude was divided. . . . And there arose a great 
cry; and the Scribes that were of the Pharisees' part 
arose, and strove, saying, We find no evil in this man.** 
The second time was when, on a calmer occasion, he 
was pleading before Agrippa, and said to the king in 
the presence of Festus, ''The Jews knew me from the 
beginning, if they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.*' And 
once more, when writing from Rome to the Philippiaus, 
he gives force to his argument against the Judaizers by 
telling them that if any other man thought he had 
whereof he might trust in the flesh, he had more — 
** circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews; as 
touching the Law a Pharisee.'* And not only was he 
himself a Pharisee, but his father also. He was **a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee." This short sentence 
sums up nearly all we know of Paul's parents. If we 
think of his earliest life, we are to conceive of him as 
born in a Pharisaic family, and as brought up from hfa 
Infancy in the *' straitest sect of the Jews' religion." 
His childhood was nurtured in the strictest belief. The 
stories of the Old Testament — the angelic appearances, 
the prophetic visions— to him were literally true. They 
needed no Sadducean explanation. The world of spirits 
was a reality to him. The resurrection of the dead was 
an article of his faith. And to exhort him to the prac- 
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tice of religion be had before bim the example of bis 
fatber, praying and walking with broad pb3iacterie8, 
scrupulous and exact in bis legal observances. And be 
bad, moreover, as It seems, the memory and tradition 
of ancestral piety, for be tells us in one of bis latest 
letters (2 Tim. i. 3) that be served God "from bis fore- 
fatbers." All influences combined to make bim " more 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of bis fathers" 
(Gal. i. 14), and ''touching the righteousness which is in 
the Law, blameless (Phil. iii. 6). Everything tended to 
prepare him to be an eminent member of that theologi- 
cal party to which so many of the Jews were looking 
for the preservation of their national life and the ex- 
tension of their national creed. 

But in this mention of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
we are far from eibausting the subject of Jewish 
cUvisions, and far from enumerating all those phases of 
opinion which must have bad some connection with the 
growth of rising Christianity, and those elements which 
may "have contributed to form the character of the 
"apostle to the heathens." There was a sect in Judaea 
which is not mentioned in the Scriptures, but which 
must have acquired considerable influence in the time 
of the apostles, as may be inferred from the space de- 
voted to it by Josephus and Pbilo. Tiiese were the 
Es^eneff who retired from the theological and political 
distractions of Jerusalem and the larger towns, and 
founded peaceful communities in the desert or in vil- 
lages, where their life was spent in contemplation and 
in the practices of ascetic piety. It has been suggested 
that John the Baptist was one of them. There is no 
proof that this was the case, but we need not doubt that 
they did represent religious cravings which Christianity 
satisfied. Anothei' party was that of the Zealots, who 
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were as politically fanatical as the Essenes were relig- 
iously contemplative, and whose zeal was kindled with 
the burning desire to throw off the Roman yoke from 
the neck of Israel. Very different from them were the 
Hei'odians, twice mentioned in the Gospels (Mark iii. 6; 
Matt. xxii. 16), who held that the hopes of Judaism 
rested on the Herods, and who almost looked to that 
family for the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Mes- 
siah. And if we were simply enumerating the divisions 
and describing the sects of the Jews, it would be neces- 
sary to mention the T1i&i*apeuUB, a widely spread com- 
munity in Egypt, who lived even in greater seclusion 
than the Essenes in JudsBa. The Samaritans also would 
require our attention. But we must turn from these 
sects and parties to a wider division, which arose from 
that dispersion of the Hebrew people to, which some 
space has been devoted in the preceding chapter. 

We have seen that early colonies of the Jews were 
settled in Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Their connec- 
tion with their brethren in Judaea was continually main- 
tained, and they were bound to them by the link of a 
common language. The Jews of Palestine and Syria, 
with those who lived on the Tigris and Euphrates, in- 
terpreted the Scriptures through the Targums or Chal- 
dec paraphrases, and spoke kindred dialects of the 
language of Aram; and hence they were called Aramaan 
Jews. We have also had occasion to notice that other 
dispersion of the nation through those countries where 
Greek was spoken. Their settlements began with Alex- 
ander's conquests, and were continued under the suc- 
cessors of those who partitioned his empim. Alexan- 
dria was their capital. They used the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Bible, and they were commonly culled 
Hellenists, or Jews of the Grecian speech. 
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The mere difference of laoguage would account in 
some degree for the mutual dislike with which we 
know that these two sections of the Jewish race regjird- 
ed one another. We are all aware how closely the use 
of a hereditary dialect is bound up with the warmest 
feelings of the heart. And in this case the Aramaean 
language was the sacred tongue of Palestine. It is true 
that the tradition of the language of the Jews had been 
broken, as the continuity of their political life had been 
inidely interrupted. The Hebrew of the time of Christ 
was not the oldest Hebrew of the Israelites, but it was 
a kindred dialect, and old enough to command a rever- 
ent affection. Though not the language of Moses and 
David, it was that of Ezra and Nehemiah. And it is 
not unnatural that the Aramaeans should have revolted 
from the speech of the Greek idolaters and the tyrant 
Antiochus — a speech which they associated, moreover, 
with innovating doctrines and dangerous speculations. 

For the division went deeper than a mere superficial 
diversity of speech. It was not only a* division, like the 
modern one of German and Spanish Jews, where those 
who hold substantially the same doctrines have acciden- 
tally been led to speak different languages, but there 
was a diversity of religious views and opinions. This is 
not the place for examining that system of mystic inter- 
pretation called the Cabbala, and for determining how 
far its origin might be due to Alexandria or to Babylon. 
It is enough to say, generally, that in the Aramaean 
theology Oriental elements pr.evailed rather than Greek, 
and' that the subject of the Babylonian influences has 
more connection with the life of Peter than that of 
Paul. The Hellenists, on the other hand, or Jews who 
spoke Greek, who lived in Greek countries and were in- 
fluenced by Greek civilization, arc associated in the 
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closest manner with the apostle of the Gkntiles. They 
are more than once mentioned in the Acts, where our 
English translation names them ''Grecians/' to distin- 
guish them from the heathen or proselyte "Greeks." 
Alexandria was the metropolis of their theology. Philo 
was their great representative. He was an old man 
when Paul was in his maturity; his writings were 
probably known to the apostle, and they have descended 
wilh the inspired Epistles to our own day. The work 
of the learned Hellenists may be briefly described as 
this : to accommodate Jewish doctrines to the mind of 
the Greeks, and to make the Greek language express 
the mind of the Jews. The Hebrew principles were 
** disengaged as niuch as possible from local and na- 
tional conditions, and presented in a form adapted to 
the Hellenic world." All this was hateful to the zeal- 
ous Arama3ans. The men of the East rose up against 
those of the West. The Greek learning was not more 
repugnant to the Roman Cato than it was to the strict 
Hebrews. They had a saying, ** Cursed be he who 
teacheth his son the learning of the Greeks I" We could 
imagine them using the words of the prophet Joel 
(iii. 6): *'ThB children of Judah and tbe children of 
Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians that ye might 
remove them from their border;" and we cannot be sur- 
prised that even in the deep peace and charity of the 
Church's earliest days this invererate division reap- 
peared, and that "when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews" (Acts vi. 1). 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry to ascer- 
tain in what proportions these two parties were distrib- 
uted in the different countries where the Jews were 
dispersed, in what places they came into the strongest 
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collision, and liow far lliey were fused and united to- 
getlier. In the city of Alexandria, the emporium of 
Greek commerce from tlie time of its foundation — 
where since the earliest Ptolemies literature, philoso- 
phy, and criticism had never ceased to excite the utmost 
intellectual activity, where the Septuagint translation 
of the Scripture had been made, and where a Jewish 
temple and ceremonial worship had been established in 
rivalry to that in Jerusalem— there is no doubt that the 
Hellenistic element largely prevailed. But although 
(strictly speaking) the Alexandrian Jews were nearly all 
Hellenists, it does not follow that they were all Hdlen- 
izers. In other words, although their speech and their 
Scriptures were Greek, the theological views of many 
among them imdoubtedly remained Hebrew. There 
must have been many who were attached to the tradi- 
tions of Palestine, and who looked suspiciously on their 
more speculative brethren; and we have no difficult}' in 
recognizing the picture presented in a pleasing German 
fiction, which describes the debates and struggles of the 
two tendencies in this city, to be very correct. In Pal- 
estine itself we have every reason to believe that the 
native population was entirely Aramaean, though there 
was no lack of Hellenistic synagogues (Acts vi. 9) at 
Jerusalem, which at the seasons of the festivals would 
be crowded with foreign pilgrims and become the scene 
of animated discussions. Syria was connected by the 
link of language with Palestine and Babylonia, but An- 
tioch, its metroiDolis, commercially and politically re- 
sembled Alexandria; and it is probable that when 
Barnabas and Saul were establishing the great Christian 
community in that city (Acts xi. 35, etc.) the majority 
of the Jews were ''Grecians" rather than "Hebrews." 
In Asia Minor we should at first sight be tempted to 
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imagine that tlie Grecian tendency would prcdomiDate; 
but when we find that Antiochus brought Babylonian 
Jews into Lydia and Phrygia, we must not make too 
coDtideut a conclusion in this direction; and we have 
grounds for imagining that many Israelitish families in 
the remote districts (possibly that of Timotheus at Lys- 
tra, (Acts xvi. 1; 2 Tim. i. 5) may have cherished the 
forms of the traditionary faith of the Eastern Jews, and 
lived uninfluenced by Hellenistic novelties. The resi- 
dents in maritime and commercial towns would not be 
strangers to the Western developments of religious doc- 
trines; and when ApoUos came from Alexandria to 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 24) he would find himself in a the- 
ological atmosphere not very different from that of his 
native city. Tarsus in Cilicia will naturally be included 
under the same class of cities of the West by those who 
remember Strabo's assertion that in literature and phi- 
losophy its fame exceeded that of Athens and Alexan- 
dria. At the same time we cannot be sure that the very 
celebrity of its heathen schools might not induce the 
families of Jewish residents to retire all the more strictly 
into a religious Hebrew seclusion. 

That such a seclusion of their family from Qentile in- 
fluences was maintained by the parents of Paul is highly 
probable. We have no means of knowing how long 
they themselves or their ancestors had been Jews of the 
Dispersion. A tradition is mentioned by Jerome thiit 
they came originally from Giscala, a town in Galilee, 
when it was stormed by the Romans. The story in- 
volves an anachronism and contradicts the Acts of the 
Apostles. Yet it need not be entirely disregarded, cs; 
pccially when we find Paul speaking of himself ns n 
*• Hebrew of the Hebrews," and when we remember 
that the word ** Hebrew" is used for an Aramaic Jew as 
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opposed to a "Grecian" or ** Hellenist." Nor is it un» 
likely in itself that before they settled in Tarsus the 
family had belonged to the Eastern Dispersion, or to 
the Jews of Palestine. But, however this may be, Paul 
himself must be called a Hellenist, because the language 
of his infancy was that idiom of the Grecian Jews in 
which all his letters were written. Though, in con- 
formity with the strong feeling of the Jews of all times, 
he might learn his earliest sentences from the Scripture 
in Hebrew, yet he was familiar with the Septuagint 
translation at an early age. For it is observed that 
when he quotes from the Old Testament his quotations 
are from that version, and that not only when he cites 
its very words, but when (as is often the case) he quotes 
it from memory. Considering the accurate knowledge 
of the original Hebrew which he must have acquired 
under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, it has been inferred that 
this can only arise from his having been thoroughly im- 
bued at an earlier period with the Hellenistic Scriptures. 
The readiness, too, with which he expressed himself in 
Greek, even before such an audience as that upon the 
Areopagus at Athens, shows a command of the language 
which a Jew would not, in all probability, have attained 
had not Greek been the language of his childhood. 

But still the vernacular Hebrew of Palestine would 
not have been a foreign tongue to the infant Saul; on 
rhe contrary, he may have heard it spoken almost as 
often as the Greek. For no doubt his parents, proud of 
their Jewish origin and living comparatively near to 
Palestine, would retain the power of conversing with 
their friends from thence in the ancient speech. Mer- 
cantile connections from the Syrian coast would be 
frequently arriving whose conversation would be in 
Aramaic; in all probability there were kinsfolk still set- 
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tied iu Judaea, as we afterward find the nephew of Paul 
iu Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 16). We may compare the 
situation of such a family (so far as concerns their lan- 
guage) to that of the French Huguenots who settled in 
London after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
These French families, though they soon learned to use 
the English as the medium of their common intercourse 
and the language of their household, yet for several 
generations spoke French with equal familiarity and 
greater affection. 

Moreover, it may be considered as certain that the 
family of Paul, though Hellenistic in speech, were no 
HeUeiuzers in theology; they were not at all inclined to 
adopt Greek habits or Greek opinions. The manner in 
which Paul speaks of himself, his father, and his an- 
cestors implies the most uncontamiuated hereditary 
Judaism. "Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they 
Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? 
80 am I." — *' A Pharisee" and " the son of a Pharisee." 
*-'* Circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebi^ewa." 

There is therefore little doubt that though the native 
of a city filled with a Greek population, and incorpo* 
rated with the Roman empire, yet Saul was born and 
spent his earliest days in the shelter of a home which 
was Hebrew, not in name only, but in spirit. The 
Roman power did not press upon his infancy; the Greek 
ideas did not haunt his childhood; but he grew up an 
Israelitish boy, nurtured in those histories of the chosen 
people which he was destined so often to repeat in the 
synagogues, with the new and wonderful commentary 
supplied by the life and resurrection of a crucified Mes- 
siah. **From a child he knew the Scriptures," which 
ultimately made him ''wise unto salvation through 
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faith which is ia Christ Jesus," as he says of Timothy 
in the Second Epistle (iii. 13). And the groups around 
his childhood were such aa that which he beautifully 
describes in another part of the same letter to that dis- 
ciple, where he speaks of **his grandmother Lois and 
his mother Eunice." (i. v.) 

We should be glad to "know something of the mother 
of *-Paul. But, though he alludes to his father, he does 
not mention her. He speaks of himself as set apart by 
God "from his mother's womb," that the Son of God 
should in due time be revealed in him, and by him 
preached to the heathen (Gal. i. 15). But this is all. 
We find notices of his sister and his sister's son (Acts 
xxiii. 16), and of some more distant relatives (Hom. xvi. 
7, 11, 21), but we know nothing of her who was nearer 
to him than all of them. He tells us of his instructor 
Gamaliel, but of her who, if she lived, was his earliest 
and best teacher, he tells us nothing. Did she die like 
Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, the great ancestor of 
his tribe, leaving his father to mourn and set a monu- 
ment on her grave, like Jacob, by the way of Bethle- 
hem? (Gen. XXXV. 16^20; xlviii. 7), Or did she live to 
grieve over her son's apostasy from the faith of the 
Pharisees, and die herself unreconciled to the obedience 
of Christ? Or did she believe and obey the Saviour of 
her son? These are questions which we cannot answer. 
If we wish to realize the earliest infancy of the apostle, 
we must be content with a simple picture of a Jewish 
mother and her child. Such a picture is presented to 
us in the short history of Elizabeth and John the Bap- 
tist, and what is wanting in one of the inspired books 
of Luke may be supplied, in some degree, by the 
other. 

The same feelings which welcomed the birth and 
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celebrated tbe naming of a*son in the *' hill-country" of 
Judaea (Luke i. 39) prevailed also among the Jews of 
tbe Dispersion. As the ''neighbors and cousins" of 
Elizabeth "heard how the Lord had showed great 
mercy upon her, and rejoiced with her," so it would be 
in the household at Tarsus when Saul was born. In a 
nation to which the birth of a- Messiah was promised, 
and at a period when the aspirations after the fulfilment 
of the promise were continually becoming more con- 
scious and more urgent, the birth of a son was the ful- 
filment of a mother's highest happiness; and to the 
father also (if we may thus invert the words of Jere- 
miah) " blessed was the man who brought tidings, say- 
ing, A man child is born unto thee; making him glad'* 
(Jer. XX. 15). On the eighth daj" the child was circum- 
cised and named. In the case of John the Baptist 
" they sought to call him Zacharias, after the name of 
his father. But his mother answered, and said, Not so; 
but he shall be called John." And when the appeal 
was made to his father, he signified his assent, in obe- 
dience to the vision. It w^ not unusual, on the one 
hand, to call a Jewish child after the name of his fa- 
ther, and on the other hand it was a common practice, 
in all agrs of Jewish history, even without a prophetic 
intimation, to adopt a name expressive of religious 
feelings. When the infant at Tarsus received the name 
of Saul, it might be ''after the name of his father," 
and it was a name of traditional celebrity in the tribe 
of Benjamin, for it was that of the first king anointed 
by Samuel. Or when his father said "his name is 
Saul," it may have been intended to denote (in con- 
formity with the Hebrew derivation of the word) that 
be was a son who had long been desired, the first-born 
of his parents, the child of prayer, who was thence- 
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forth, like Samuel, to be consecrated to God. **For 
this child I prayed," said the wife of Elkanah; "aud 
the Lord hath given me my petition which I asked of 
him; therefore also I have lent him to the Lord; as long 
OS he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord." 

Admitted into covenant with God by circumcision, 
the Jewish child had thenceforward 'a full claim to all 
the privileges of the chosen people. His was the bene- 
diction of the 128th Psalm: "The Lord shall bless thee 
out of Zion : thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the 
days of tliy life." From that time, whoever it might 
be who watched over Saul's infancy — whether, like 
King Lemuel, he learnt ** the prophecy that his mother 
taught him," or whether he was under the cnre of 
others, like those who were with the sons of King 
David and King Ahab— we are at no loss to learn what 
the first ideas were with which his early thought was 
made familiar. The rules respecting the diligent edu- 
cation of children which were laid down by Moses in 
the sixth and eleventh chapters of Deuteronomy were 
doubtless carefully obseryed; and he was trained in that 
peculiarly historical instruction spoken of in the 78th 
Psalm, which implies the continuance of a chosen peo- 
ple, with glorious recollections of the past and great 
anticipations of the future: *'The Lq^d made a cove- 
nant with Jacob, and gave Israel a law which he com- 
manded our forefathers to teach their children; that 
their posterity might know it, and the children which 
were yet unborn; to the intent that when they came up, 
they might show their children the same: that they 
might put their trust in God, and not to forget the 
works of the Lord, but to keep his commandments" 
(ver. 5-7). The histories of Abraham and Isaac, of 
Jacob and his twelve sons, of Moses among the bul- 
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rushes, of Joshua and Samuel, Elijah, Daniel, and the 
]!ilaccabees, were the stories of his childhood. The de- 
struction of Pharaoh In the Red Sea, the thunders of 
Mount Sinai, the dreary journeys in tlie wilderness, the 
land that flowed with milk and honey — this was the 
earliest imagery presented to his opening mind. The 
triumphant songs of Zion, the lamentations by the 
waters of Babylon, the prophetic praises of the Messiah, 
were the songs around his cradle. 

Above all, he would be familiar with the destinies of 
his own illustrious tribe. The life of the timid patriarch, 
the father of the twelve; the sad death of Rachel near 
the city where the Messiah was to be born; the lone- 
liness of Jacob, who sought to comfort himself in Ben- 
oni, *' the son of her sorrow," by calling him Benjamin 
((Jen. XXXV. 18), "the son of his right hand;" and then 
the youthful days of this youngest of the twelve 
brethren, the famine, and the journeys into Egypt, the 
severity of Joseph, and the wonderful story of the 
silver cup in the mouth of the sack, — these are the nar- 
ratives to \Hilch he listened with intense and eager 
interest. How little was it imagined that, as Benjamin 
was the youngest and most honored of the patriarchs, so 
this listening child of Benjamin should be associated 
with the tweljflfe servants of the Messiah of God, the 
last and most illustrious of the apostles! But many 
yeara of ignorance were yet to pass away before that 
mysterious providence which brought Benjamin to 
Joseph in Egypt should bring his descendant to the 
knowledge and love of Jesus, the son of Mary. Some 
of the early Christian writers see in the dying benedic- 
tion of Jacob, when he said that "Benjamin should 
ravin as a wolf, in the morning devour the prey, and at 
night divide the spoil " (Gen. xlix. 27), a prophetic 
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iDtlmation of bim who in tbe morning of his life should 
tear the sheep of Qod, and in its evening feed them as 
the teacher of the nations. When Paul was a child and 
learnt the words of this saying, no Christian thoughts 
were associated with it, or with that other more peace- 
ful prophecy of Moses, when he said of Benjamin, 
** The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him: 
and the Lord shall cqver him all the day long, and be 
shall dwell between bis shoulders " (Deut. xxxiii. 12). 
But be was familiar with the prophetical words, and 
could follow in imagination tbe fortunes of tbe sons of 
Benjamin, and knew bow they went through tbe wil- 
derness with Rachel's other chidren, tbe tribes of Eph- 
raim and Manasseb, forming with them tbe third of the 
four companies on the march, and reposing with them at 
night on the west of tbe encampment. He beard how 
their lands were assigned to them in tbe promised 
country along tbe borders of Judah (Josh, xviii. 11), 
and how Saul, whose name be bore, was chosen from 
the tribe which was the smallest, when ** little Benjamin" 
became the ** ruler" of Israel. He knew that when the 
ten tribes revolted Benjamin was faithful; and be learnt 
to follow its honorable history even in tbe dismal years 
of tbe Babylonian captivity, when Mordecai, ** a Ben- 
jamite who bad been earned away'' (Estb. ii. 5, 6), 
saved tbe nation, and when, instead of destruction, ''the 
Jews" through bim "bad light, and gladness, and joy, 
and honor; and in every province, and in every city, 
whithersoever tbe king's commandment and bis decree 
came, the Jews had joy and gladness, a feast and a 
good day. And many of the people of tbe land became 
Jews; for tbe fear of the Jews fell upon them." 

Such were tbe influences which cradled the infancy 
of Paul, and such was the early teaching under which 
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his mind gradually rose to the realization of his position 
as a Hebrew child in a city of Gentiles. Of the exact 
period of his birth wc possess no authentic information. 
From a passage in a sermon attributed to Chrysostoiii 
it has been inferred that he was born in the year 2 of 
our era. The date is not improbable, but the genuine- 
ness of the sermon is suspected; and if it was the un- 
doubted work of the eloquent Father, we have no reason 
to believe that he possessed any certain means of ascer- 
tain lug the fact. Nor Heed we be anxious to possess the 
information. We have a better chronology than that 
which reckons by years and months. We know that 
he was a young man at the time of Stephen's martyr- 
dom (Acts vii. 58), and therefore we know what were the 
features of the period and what the circumstances of the 
world at the beginning of his eventful life. lie must 
have been born in the later years of Herod or the« earlier 
of his son Archelaus. It was the strongest and most 
flourishing time of the reign of Augustus. The world 
was at peace, the pirates of the Levant were dispersed, 
and Cilicia was lying at rest or in stupor, with other 
provinces, under the wide shadow of the Roman power. 
Many governors had ruled there since the days of Ciceio. 
Athenodorus, the emperor's tutor, had been one of 
them. It was about the time when Horace and Maecenas 
died, with others whose names will never be forgotten; 
and it was about the time when Caligula was born, with 
others who were destined to make the world miserable. 
Thus is the epoch fixed in the manner in which the im- 
agination most easily apprehends it. During this pause 
in the world's history Paul was born. 

It was a pause, too, in the history of the sufferings of 
the Jews. That lenient treatment which had been 
begun by Julius Csesar was continued by Augustus, and 
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the days of severity were not yet come, when Tiberius 
aud Claudius drove tliem into banishment und Caligula 
oppressed them with every mark of contumely and 
scorn. We have good reason to believe that at the 
period of the apostle's birth the Jews were unmolested 
at Tarsus, where his father lived and enjoyed the rights 
of a Honftm citizen. It is a mistake to suppose that 
tbis citizenship was a privilege whicli belonged to the 
members of the family as being natives of this city. 
Tai*sus was not a municipiumy nor was it a colonial like 
Philippi in Macedonia (Acts xvi. 12) or Antioch in 
Pisidia, but it was a **free city" {urbs libera), like the 
Syrian Antioch and its neighbor-city, Seleucia on the 
Sea. Such a city had the privilege of being governed 
by its own magistrates, and was exempted from the 
occupation of a Roman garrison, but its citizens did not 
necessarily possess the civitas of Rome. Tarsus had 
received great benefits both from Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, but the father of Paul was not on that ac- 
count a Roman citizen. This privilege had been grant- 
ed to him or had descended to him as an individual 
right; he might have purchased it for a '* large sum" of 
money; but it is more probable that it came to him as 
the reward of services rendered during the civil wars to 
Eome influential Roman. That Jews were not unf re- 
quently Roman citizens we learn from Josephus, who 
mentions in the Aniiquitiea some even of tbe equestrian 
order who were illegally scourged and crucified by 
Florus at Jerusalem, and (what is more to our present 
point) enumerates certain of his countrymen who pos- 
sessed the Roman franchise at Ephesus in that impor- 
tant series of decrees relating to the Jews which were 
issued in the lime of Julius Caesar and are preserved in 
the second book of the Jewish War, The family of 
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Paul were in the same position at Tarsus as those who 
were Jews of Asia Minor and yet citizens of Rome at 
Ephesus; and thus it came to pass that while many of 
his contemporaries were willing to expend **a large 
sum" in the purchase of *' this freedom," the apostle 
/imself was " free born." 

The question of the double name of ** Saul "and 
*'Paul " will require our attention hereafter, when we 
come in the course of our narrative to that interview 
with Sergius Paulus in Cyprus coincidently with which 
the appellation in the Acts of the Apostles is suddenly 
changed. Many opinions have been held on this sub- 
ject, both by ancient and modern theologians. At 
present it will be enough to say that we cannot over- 
look the coincidence, or believe it accidental, yet it 
is most probable that both names were borne by him 
in his childhood — that "Saul" was the name of his 
Hebrew home, and "Paul " that by which he was known 
among the Gentiles. It will be observed that Paulus, 
the name by which he is always mentioned after his 
departure from Cyprus, and by which he always desig- 
nates himself in his Epistles, is a Roman, not a Greek 
word. And it will be remembered that among those 
whom he calls his "kinsmen" in the Epistle to the 
Romans, two of the number. Junta and Lucius, have 
Roman names, while the others are Greek (Rom. xvi. 7, 
11, 21). All this may point to a strong Roman connec- 
tion. These names may have something to do with that 
honorable citizenship which was an heirloom in the 
household; and the appellation "Paulus" may be due 
to some such feelings as those which induced the hist- 
orian Josephus to call himself "Flavins," in honor of 
Vespasian and the Flavian family. 

If we turn now to consider the social position of the 
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apostle's father and family, we cannot on the one hand 
confidently argue, from the possession of the citizenship, 
that they were in the enjoyment of affluence and out- 
ward distinction. The cimtas of Rome, though at that 
time it could not be purchased without heavy expense, 
did not depend upon any conditions of wealth where it 
was bestowed by authority. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the manual trade which we know that Paul 
exercised cannot be adduced as an argument to prove 
that his circumstances were narrow and mean ; still less, 
as some have imagined, that he lived in absolute pover- 
ty. It was a custom among the Jews that all boys 
should learn a trade. *' What is commanded of a father 
towards his son?" asks a Talmudic writer. "To cir- 
cumcise him, to teach him the Law, to teach him a 
trade." Rabbi Judah saith, ''He that teacheth not his 
son a trade does the same as if he taught him to be a 
thief;" and Rabban Gamaliel saith, "He that hath a 
ti*ade in his hand, to what is he like? he is like a vine- 
yard that is fenced." And if, in compliance with this 
good and useful custom of the Jews, the father of the 
young Cilician sought to make choice of a trade which 
might fortify his son against idleness or against adver- 
sity, none would occur to him more naturally than the 
profitable occupation of the making of tents, the mate- 
rial of which was hair-cloth, supplied by the goats of 
his native province and sold in the markets of the Le 
vant by the well-known name of cUidicm, The most 
reasonable conjecture is that his father's business wiis 
concerned with these markets, and thj^t, like many of 
his dispersed countrymen, he was actively occupied in 
the traffic of the Mediterranean coasts; and the remote 
dispersion of those relations whom he mentions in his 
letter from Corinth to Rome is favorable to this opinion. 
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But whatever might be the station and employment of 
his father or his kinsmen, whether they were elevated 
by wealth above, or depressed by poverty below, the 
average of the Jews of Asia Minor and Italy, we are 
disposed to believe that this family were possessed of 
that highest respectability which is worthy of deliber- 
ate esteem. The words of Scripture seem to claim for 
them the tradition of a good and religious reputation. 
The strict piety of Paul's ancestors has already been re- 
marked; some of his kinsmen embraced Christianity be- 
fore the apostle himself, and the excellent discretion of 
his nephew will be the subject of our admiration when 
we come to consider the dangerous circumstances^ hich 
led to the nocturnal journey from Jerusalem to Csesa- 
Tea (Acts xxiii). 

But though a cloud rests on the actual year of Paul's 
birth, and the circumstances of his father's household 
must be left to imagination, we have the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing the exact features of ihe scenery in the 
midst of which his childhood was spent. The plain, the 
mountain, the river, and the sea still remain to us. The 
rich hai*ve«ts of corn still grow luxuriantly after tlie 
rains in spring. The same tents of goat's hair are still 
seen covering the plains in the busy harvest. There is 
the same solitude and silence in the intolerable heat and 
dust of the summer. Then, as now, the mothera and 
children of Tarsus went out in the cool evenings and 
looked from the gardens round the city or from their 
terraced roofs upon the heights of Taurus. The same 
sunset lingered on the pointed summits. The same 
shadows gathered in the deep ravines. The river Cyd- 
nus has suffered some changes in the course of eighteen 
hundred years. Iiistead of rushing, as in the time of 
Xenophon, like the Rhone at Geneva, in a stream of two 
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hundred feet broad through the city, it now flows idly 
past it on the -east. The channel which floated tlie ships 
of Antony and Cleopatra is now filled up, and wide, un- 
liealtliy lagoons occupy the place of the ancient docks. 
But its upper waters still flow, as formerly, cold and 
clear from the snows of Taurus, and its water-falls still 
break over the same rocks when the snows are melting, 
like the Rhine at Schaffhausen. We find a pleasure in 
thinking that the footsteps of the young apostle often 
wandered by the side of this stream and that his eyes 
often looked on these falls. We can hardly believe that 
he who spoke to the Lystrians of the ''rain from 
heaven" and the "fruitful seasons," and of the "living 
God who made heaven and eaith and the sea" (Acts xvi. 
17, 15), could have looked with indifference on beauti- 
ful and impressive scenery. Gamaliel was celebrated 
for his love of nature, and the young Jew who was des- 
tined to be his most famous pupil spent his early d:iys 
in the close neighborhood of much that was well adapted 
to foster such a taste. Or if it be thought that in attrib- 
uting such feelings to him we are writing in the spirit 
of modern times, and if it be contended that he would 
be more influenced by the realities of human life than 
by the impressions of nature, then let the youthful Saul 
be imagined on the banks of the Cyduus, where it 
flowed through the city in a stream less clear and fresh, 
where the wharves were covered with merchandise, in 
the midst of groups of men in various costumes, speak- 
ing various dialects. Basil says that in his day Tarsus 
was a point of union for Syrians, Cilicians, Isaurians, 
and Cappadocians. To these we must add the Greek 
merchant and the agent of Roman luxury. And one 
more must be added — the Jew, even then the pilgrim of 
commerce, trading with every nation and Mending with 
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none. In this mixed company Saul at an early age 
migiit become familiar witli the activities of life and 
the diversities of human character, and even in his 
childhood make some acquaintance with those various 
races which in his manhood he was destined to influence. 
We have seen what his infancy was : we must now 
glance at his boyhood. It is usually the case that the 
features of a strong character display themselves early. 
His impetuous, fiery disposition would sometimes need 
control. Flashes of indignation would reveal his im- 
patience and his honesty. The affectionate tenderness 
of his nature would not be without an object of attach- 
ment, if that sister who was afterward married (Acts 
xxiii. 16) was his playmate at Tarsus. The work of 
tent-making, rather an amusement than a trade, might 
sometimes occupy those young hands which were 
marked with the toil of years when he hold them to the 
view of. the elders at Miletus, His education was con- 
ducted at home rather than at school ; for, though Tar- 
sus was celebrated for its learning, the Hebrew boy 
would not lightly be exposed to the influence of Gentile 
teaching. Or if he went to a school, it was not a Greek 
school, but rather to some room connected with the 
synagogue, where a noisy class of Jewish children re- 
ceived the rudiments of instruction, seated on the 
ground with their teacher, after the manner of Moham- 
medan children in the East, who may be seen or heard 
at their lessons near the mosque. At such a school, it 
may l)e, he learned to read and to write, going, and re- 
turning under the care of some attendant, according to 
that custom which he afterward used as an illustration 
in the Epistle to the Galai ians (and perhaps he remem- 
bered his own early days while he wrote the passage) 
when he spoke of the Law ns the slave who conducts us 
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to Ibe school of Christ. His religious knowledge as his 
years advanced was obtained from hearing the Law read 
in the sj'nagoguc, from listening to the arguments and 
discussions of learned doctors, and from that habit of 
questioning and answering wliich was permitted even 
lo the children among the Jews. Familiar with the 
pathetic history of the Jewish sufferings, he would feel 
his heart filled with that love to his own people which 
breaks out in the Epistle to the Romans (ix. 4, 6), — to 
that people *' whose were the adoption and the glory 
and the covenants, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ was to come, "^— a love not then, as it was 
afterward, blended with love towards all mankind, '* to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile," — but rather 
united with a bitter hatred to the Gentile children whom 
he saw around him. His idea of the Messiah, so far as 
it was distinct, would be the carnal notion of a tem- 
poral prince— a *' Christ known after the flesh" — and he 
looked forward with the hope of a Hebrew to the res- 
toration of "the kingdom to Israel." He would be 
known at Tarsus as a child of promise, and as one like- 
ly to uphold the honor of the law against the half-infi- 
del teaching of the day. But the time was drawing 
near when his training was to become more exact and 
systematic. He was destined for the school of Jerusa- 
lem. The educational maxim of the Jews at a later 
period was as follows: ** At five years of age let children 
begin the Scripture; at ten, the Mischna; at thirteen, 
let them be subjects of the Law." There is no reason 
to suppose that the general practice was very dif- 
ferent before the floating maxims of the great doctors 
were brought together in the Mischna. It may there- 
fore be concluded, with a strong degree of probability, 
that Saul was sent to the Holy City between the ages 
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of leu and thirteen. Had it been luter than tlie age of 
thirteen, he could hardly luive said tliat he had been 
" brought up" in Jerusalem. 

The first time any one leaves the land of his birth to 
visit a foreign and distant country is an important 
epocli in his life. In the case of one who has taken 
this first journey at an early age, anil whose ciiaracter 
is enthusiastic and susceptible of lively impressions 
from without, this epoch is usually remembered with 
peculiar distinctness. But wlien the country which is 
thus visited has furnished tlie imagery for the dreams 
of childhood, and is felt to be more truly the young 
traveller's home than the lan<l he is leaving, then the 
journey assumes the sacred character of a pilgrimage. 
The nearest parallel which can be found to tlie visits ol 
the scattered Jews to Jerusalem m in the periodical ex- 
pedition of the Mohammedan pilgrims to the sanctuary 
at Mecca. Nor is there anything which ought to shock 
the mind in such a comparison; for that localizing spirit 
was the same thing to the Jews under the highest sanc- 
tion which it is to the Mohammedans through the mem- 
ory of a prophet who was the enemy and not the fore- 
runner of Christ. As the disciples of Islam may be 
seen at stated seasons flocking towards Cairo or Damas- 
cus, the meeting-places of the African and Asiatic cara- 
vans, so Saul had often seen the Hebrew pilgrims from 
the interior of Asia Minor come down through the 
passes of the mountains and join others at Tarsus who 
were bound for Jerusalem. They returned when the 
festivals were over, and he heard them talk of the Holy 
City, of Herod and the new temple, and of the great 
teacliers and doctors of the law. And at length Saul 
himself was to go — to see the land of promise and tiie 
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city of David, and grow up a learned rabbi ** at the feet 
of Gamaliel." 

With his father, or under the care of some other 
friend older than himself, he left Tarsus and went to 
Jerusalem. It is not probable that they travelled by 
the long and laborious land- journey which leads from 
the Cilician plain throu^ the defiles of Mount Amanus 
to Antioch, and thence along the rugged Phcenichia 
shore through Tyre and Sidon to Judea. The Jews, 
when they went lo the festivals or to carry contribu- 
tions, like the Mohammedans of modern days, would 
follow the lines of natural traffic; and now that the 
Eastern Sea had been cleared of ils pirates, the obvious 
course would be to travel by water. The Jews, tliough 
merchants, were not seamen. We may imagine Saul, 
therefore, setting sail from the Cydnus on his first voy- 
age in some Ph<£uician trader, under tlie patronage of 
the gods of Tyr« or in company with Greek mariners 
in a Vessel adorned with some mythological emblem, 
like that Alexandrian corn-ship which subsequently 
brought him to Ital3^ "whose sign was Castor and 
Pollux" (Acts xxviii. 11). Gradually they lost sight of 
Taurus, and the heights of Lebanon came into view. 
The one had sheltered his early home, but the other had 
been a familiar form to his Jewish forefathere. How 
histories would crowd into Iiis mind as the vessel moved 
on over the waves and he gazed upon the furrowed 
flanks of the great Hebrew mountain? Had the voyage 
been taken fifty years earlier, the vessel would probably 
have been bound for Ptolcmais, which still bore the 
name of the Greek kings of Egypt, but in the reign of 
Augustus or Tiberius it is more likely that she sailed 
round the headland of Carmel and came to anchor in 
the new harbor of Ccesarea, the handsome city which 
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Herod had rebuilt and oamed in honor of the em- 
peror. 

To imagine incidents when none are recorded, and 
confidently lay down a route without any authority', 
would be inexcusable in writing on this subject. But 
to imagine the feelings of a Hebrew boy on his first 
visit to the Holy Land is neither difficult nor blamable. 
During this journey Saul had around him a different 
scenery and different cultivation to what he had been 
accustomed to — not a river, and a wide plain covered 
with harvests of corn, but a succession of hills and 
valleys, with terraced vineyards watered by artificial 
irrigation. If it was the time of a festival, many pil- 
grims were moving in the same direction with music 
and songs of Zion. The ordinary road would probably 
be that mentioned in the Acts, which led from CsBsarea 
through the town of Antipatris (xxiii*31). But neither 
of tliese places would possess much interest for a ** He- 
brew of the Hebrews." The one was associated with 
the thoughts of the Romans and of modern times; the 
other had been built by Herod in memory of Anti pater, 
his IdumsBan father. But objects were not wnnting of 
the deepest interest to a child of Benjamin. Those far 
hilltops on the left were close upon Mount Gilboa, even 
if the very place could not be seen where *' the Philis- 
tines fought against Israel, ... and the battle went 
sore against Saul, . . . and he fell on his sword. . . 
and died, and his three sons, and his armor bearer, and 
all his men that same day together" (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-0). 
After passing through the lots of the tribes of Manasseh 
and Ephraim the traveller from Caesarea came to the 
borders of Benjamin. The children of Rachel were 
together in Canaan as they had been in the desert. The 
lot of Benjamin was entered near Bethel, memorable 
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for the piety of Jacob, the songs of Deborah, the sin of 
Jeroboam, and the zeal of Josiah. Onward a short 
distance 'was Gibeah, the home of Saul when he was 
anointed king (1 Sam. x. 26), and the scene of the crime 
and desolation of the tribe vihich made it the smallest 
of the tribes of Israel (Judg. xx. 43, etc.). Might it not 
be too truly snid concerning the Israelites even of that 
period, "They have deeply corrupted themselves, as in 
the days of Gibeah: therefore the Lord will remember 
their iniquity, he will visit their sins"? (Hos. ix. 9). 
At a later stage of his life such thoughts of the unbelief 
and iniquity of Israel accompanied Paul wherever he 
went. At the early age of twelve years all his enthu- 
siasm could find an adequate object in the earthly Jeru- 
salem, the first view of which would be described about 
this part of the journey. From the time when the line 
of the city wall was seen all else was forgotten. 'J'he 
farther border of Benjamin was almost reached. The 
rabbis said that the boundary-line of Benjamin and 
Judah, the two faithful tribes, passed through the tem- 
ple. And this city and temple were the common sanc- 
tuary of all Israelites: " Thither the tribes go up, even 
the tribes of the Lord: to testify unto Israel, to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord. There is little Ben- 
jamin their ruler, and the princes of Judah their coun- 
cil, the princes of Zebulon and the princes of Naphtali: 
for there is the seat of judgment, even the seat of the 
house of David," And now the temple's glittering 
roof was seen, with the buildings of Zion crowning the 
eminence above it, and the ridge of the Mount of Olives 
rising high over all. And now the city gate wfts passed 
with that thrill of the heart which none but a Jew could 
know. " Our feet stand within tliy gates O Jerusalem. 
Oh pray for the peace of Jerusalem - they shall prosper 
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that love thee. Peace be within thy walls and plente- 
ousuess within thy palaces. O God, wonderful art 
thou in thy holy places: even the God of IsiUel. He 
will give strength and power unto his people. Blessed 
be God." 

And now that this young enthusiastic Jew is come 
into the land of his forefathers, and is about to receive 
bis education in the schools of the Holy City, we may 
pause to give some description of tlie state of Judasa and 
Jerusalem. We have seen that it is impossible to fix 
the exact date of his arrival, but we know the geueml 
features of the period; and we can easily form to our- 
selves some idea of the political and religious condition 
of Palestine. 

Herod was now dead. The tyrant had been called to 
his last account, and that eventful I'eign, which had de- 
stroyed the nationality of the Jews while it maintained 
their apparent independence, was over. It is most 
likely that Archelaus also had ceased to govern, and 
was already in exile. His accession to power had been 
attended with dreadful fighting in the streets, with 
bloodshed at sacred festivals, and with wholesale cruci^ 
fixions; his reign of ten ycairs was one continued season 
of disorder and discontent; and at last he was banished 
to Vienna on the Rhone, that Judaea might be formally 
constituted into a Roman province. We suppose Saul 
to have come from Tarsus to Jerusalem when one of 
the four governors who preceded Pontius Pilate was in 
power— either Coponius, or Marcus Ambivius, or An- 
nius Ruf us, or Valerius Gratus. The governor resided 
in the town of Csesarea. Soldiers were quartered there 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout Judaea wherever the 
turbulence of the people made garrisons necessary. 
Centurions were in the country towns (Luke vii. 1-10)» 
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soldiers on the banks of the Jordaa (Luke iii. 14). 
There was no longer the sembhince of independence. 
The revolution of which Herod had sown the seeds now 
came to maturity. The only change since his death in 
the appearance of the country was that everything be- 
came more Roman than before. Roman money was 
current in the markets ; Roman words were incorporated 
in the popular language; Roman buildings were con- 
spicuous in all the towns. Even those two independent 
principalities which two sons of Herod governed, be- 
tween the provinces of Judsea and Syria, exhibited all 
the general character of the epocli. Philip, the tetrarch 
of Gaulonitis, called Bethsaida, on the north of the 
Lake of Genncsareth, by the name of Julias, in honor 
of the family who reigned at Rome; Antipas, the tet- 
rarch of Galilee, built Tiberias on the soulh of the same 
lake, in honor of the emperor who about this time 
(a.d. 14) succeeded his illustrious father. 

These political changes had been attended with a 
gi'adual alteration in the national feelings of the Jews 
with regard to their religion. That the sentiment of 
political nationality was not extinguished was proved 
too well by all the horrors of Vespasian's and Hadrian's 
reigns; but there was a growing tendency to cling 
rather to their Law and religion as the centre of their 
unity. The great conquests of the heathen powers may 
have been intended by Divine Providence to prepare 
this change in the Jewish mind. Even under the Mac- 
cabees the idea of the state began to give place, in some 
degree, to the idea of religious life. Under Herod the 
old unity was utterly broken to pieces. The high 
priests were set up and put down at his caprice, and the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was still more abridged; 
and high priests were raised and deposed, as the Chris- 
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tiau patriarchs of Constantinople have for some ages 
been raised and deposed by the sultan, so that it is often 
a matter of great difficulty to ascertain who was high 
priest at Jerusalem in any given year at this period. 
Thus the hearts of the Jews turned more and more to- 
wards the fulfilment of prophecy— to the practice of re- 
ligion — lo the interpretation of the La^v. All else was 
now hopeless. The Pharisees, the Bcribes, and the 
lawyers were growing into a more important body even 
than the priests and Levites, and that system of " rabbin- 
ism" was beginning "which, supplanting the original 
religion of the Jews, became, after the ruin of the tem- 
ple and the extinction of the public worship, a new 
bond of national union, the great distinctive feature in 
the character of modern Judaism." 

The apostolic age was remarkable for the growth of 
learned rabbinical schools, but of these the most cm! 
nent were the rival schools of Hillel and Schammai. 
Tliese sages of the Law were spoken of by the Jews, and 
their proverbs quoted, as the Seven Wise Men were 
quoted by the Greeks. Their traditional systems run 
through all the Talmudical writings, as the doctrines 
of the Scotists and Tliomists run through the Middle 
Ages. Both were Pharisaic schools, but the former up- 
held the honor of tradition as even superior to the Law; 
the latter despised the traditions -when they clashed 
with Moses. The antngonism between them was so 
great that it was said that "Elijah the Tishhite would 
never be able to reconcile the disciples of Hillel and 
Schammai." 

Of these two schools, that of Hillel was by far the 
most influential in its own day, and its decisions have 
been held authoritative by tbe greater number of later 
rabbis. The most eminent ornament of this school was 
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Gamaliel, whose fame is celebrated in the Talmud. 
Hillel was the father of Simeon, and Simeon the father 
of Gamaliel. It has been imagined by some that Sim' 
eon was the same old man who took the infant Saviour 
in his arms and pronounced the Nunc Dlmittis (Luke ii. 
25-35). It is difficult to give a conclusive proof of this, 
but there is no doubt that this Gamaliel was the same 
who wisely pleaded the cause of Peter and the other 
apostles (Acts v. 34-40), and who had previously edu- 
cated the future apostle, Paul (Acts xxii. 8). His learn- 
ing was so eminent and his character so revered that he 
is one of the seven who alone amonp; Jewish doctors 
have been honored with the title of "rabban." As 
Aquinas, among the Schoolmen, was called Doctor An- 
gelicus, and Bona vent ura Doctor Seraphicus, so Goma- 
liel was called the ** Beauty of the Law;" and it is a 
saying of the Talmud that "since Rabban Gamaliel 
died the glory of the Law has ceased." He was a Piiar- 
isee, but anecdotes are told of him which show that he 
was not trammelled by the narrow bigotry of the sect. 
He had no antipathy to the Greek learning. He rose 
libove the prejudices of his party. Our impulse is to 
llass him witli the best of the Pharisees, like Nicode- 
/nus and Joseph of Arimathea, Candor and wisdom 
f5eem to have been the features of his character; and 
this agrces with what we read of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that he was "had in reputation of all the peo- 
ple," and with his honest and iutelligent argument 
when Peter was brought before the council. It has 
been imagined by some that he became a Christian; and 
why he did not become so is known only to Him who 
understands the secrets of the human heart. But he 
lived and died a Jew, and a well-known prayer against 
Christian heretics was composed or sanctioned by him. 
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He died eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusa. 
lem, about the time of Paul's shipwreck at Malta, and 
was buried with great honor. Another of his pupils, 
Oukelos, the author of the celebrated Targum, raised to 
him such a funeral pile of rich materials as had never 
been known except at the burial of a king. 

If we were briefly to specify the three effects which 
the teaching and example of Gamaliel may be supposed 
to have produced on the mind of Paul, they would be 
as follows : candor and honesty of judgment, a willing- 
ness to study and make use of Greek authors, and a 
keen and watchful enthusiasm for the Jewish law. We 
shall see these traits of character soon exemplified in his 
life. But it is time that we should inquire into the 
manner of communicating instruction, and learn some- 
thing concerning the places where instruction was com- 
municated, in the schools of Jerusalem. 

Until the formation of the later rabbinical colleges 
which flourished after the Jews were driven from Jeru- 
salem the instruction in the divinity schools seems to 
have been chiefly oral. There was a prejudice against 
the use of any book except the Sacred Writings. The 
system was one of scriptural exegesis. Joseph us re- 
marks at the close of his Antiquities that the one thing 
most prized by his countiymen was power in the expo- 
sition of Scripture. ** They give to that man," he says, 
"the testimony of being a wise man who is fully ac- 
quainted with our laws and is able to interpret their 
meaning." So far as we are able to learn from our 
sources of information, the metliod of instruction was 
something of this kind: At the meetings of learned 
men some passage of the Old Testament was taken as a 
text, or some topic for discussion propounded in He- 
brew, translated into the vernacular tongue by means 
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of a Clialdee paraphrase, and made the subject of com- 
mentary; various interpretalious were given; aphorisms 
were propounded ; allegories suggested ; and the opinions 
of ancient doctors quoted and discussed. At these dis- 
cussions the younger students were present to listen or 
to inquire, or, in the sacred words of Luke, ** both hear- 
ing them and asking tliem questions;" for it was a jye- 
culiarity of the Jewish schools that the pupil was en- 
couraged to catefehize the teacher. Contradictory opin- 
ions were expressed with the utmost freedom. This is 
evidetit from a cursory examination of the Talmud, 
which gives us the best notions of the scholastic dis- 
putes of the Jews. This remarkable body of rabbinical 
jurisprudence has been compared to the Roman body of 
civil law, but in one respect it might suggest a better 
comparison with the English common law, in that it is 
a vast accumulation of various and often inconsistent 
precedents: the arguments and opinions which it con- 
tains show very plainly that the Jewish doctors must 
often liave been occupied with the most frivolous ques- 
tions; that the " mint, anise, and cummin" were eagerly 
discussed, while the "weightier matters of the law" 
were neglected; but we should not be justified in pass- 
ing a hasty judgment on ancient volumes, which are 
full of acknowledged difficulties. What we read of the 
system of the Cabbala has often the appearance of unin- 
telligible jargon, but in all ages it has been true that 
"the words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fas- 
tened by the masters of assemblies." If we could look 
back on the assemblies of the rabbis of Jerusalem, with 
Gamaliel in the midst and Saul among the younger 
speakers, it is possible that the scene would be as 
strange and as different from a place of modern educa- 
tion as the schools now seen by travellers in the East 
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differ from contemporary schools in England. But tLe 
same miglit be said of the walks of Plato iu the Academy 
or the lectures of Aristotle in the Lyceum. It is certain 
that these free and public discussions of the Jews tended 
to create a high degree of general intelligence among 
the people; that the students were trained there in a 
system of excellent dialectics; that they learnt to ex- 
press themselves in a rapid and sententious style, often 
with much poetical feeling, and acquired jin admirable 
acquaintance with the words of the ancient Scriptures. 

These "Assemblies of the Wise" were possibly a 
continuation of the "Schools of the Prophets," which 
are mentioned iu the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Wherever the earlier meetings were held, 
whether at the gate of the city or in some more se- 
cluded place, we read, of no buildings for purposes of 
worship or instruction before the Captivity. During 
that melancholy period, when they mourned over their 
spparation from the temple, the necessity of assemblies 
must have been deeply felt for united prayer and mutual 
exhortation, for the singing of the "songs of Zion," 
and of remembering the "word of the Lord." When 
they returned, the public reading of the Law became a 
practice of universal interest, and from this period we 
must date the erection of synagogues in the different 
jowns of Palestine. So that James could say, in the 
i^ouncll at Jerusalem, "Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
evb/y sabbath day." To this later period the 74th Psalm 
may i)e referred, which laments over "the burning of 
all the synagogues of God in the land." These build- 
ings are not mentioned by Josephus in any of the earlier 
passages of his histor3% But in the time of the apostles 
we have the fullest evidence that they existed in all the 
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small towns in Judsea and in all the principal cities where 
the Jews were dispersed abroad. It seems that the syn- 
agogues often consisted of two apartments — one for 
prayer, preaching, and the offices of public worship; 
the other for the meetings of learned men, for discus- 
sion concerning questions of religion and discipline, and 
for purposes of education. Thus the synagogues and the 
schools cannot be considered as two separate subjects. 
No doubt a distinction must be drawn between the 
smaller schools of the country villages and the great 
divinity schools of Jerusalem. The synagogue which 
was built by the centurion at Capernaum was . no doubt 
a far less important place than those synagogues in the 
Holy City where "the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians, with those of Asia and Cilicia," rose up 
as one man and disputed against Stephen. We have 
here five groups of foreign Jews— two from Africa, two 
from Western Asia, and one from Europe — and there is 
no doubt that the Israelites of Syria, Babylonia, and the 
East were similai'ly represented. The rabbinical writers 
say that there were four hundred and eighty synagogues 
in Jerusalem; and though'thlj must be an exaggeration, 
yet no doubt all shades of Hellenistic and Aramaic 
opinions found a home in the common metropolis. It 
is easy to see that an eager and enthusiastic student 
could have had no lack of excitements to stimulate his 
religious and intellectual activity if he spent the years 
of his youth in that city " at the feet of Gamaliel." 

It has been contended that when Paul said he was 
"brought up" in Jerusalem "at the feet of Gamaliel," 
he meant that he had lived at the rabban's house and 
eaten at his table. But the words evidently point to 
the customary posture of Jewish students at a school. 
There is a curious passage in the Talmud, where it is 
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said that '* from the days of Moses to Iliibbna Gnraaliel 
they stood up to learn the Law; but when liabban 
Gamaliel died, sickness came into the world, and they 
sat down to learn the Law." We need not stop to crit- 
icise this sentence, and it is not easy to reconcile it with 
other authorities on the same subject. ' * To sit at the 
feet of a teacher" was a proverbial expression, as when 
Mary is said to have ''sat at Jesua' feet and heard his 
word." But the proverbial expression must have arisen 
from a well>known custom. The teacher was seated on 
an elevated platform or on the ground, and the pupils 
around him on low seats or on the floor. Maimonides 
says, '' How do the masters teach? The doctor sits at 
the head, and the disciples around him like a crown, 
that they may all see the doctor and hear his words. 
Nor is the doctor seated on a seat, and the disciples on 
the ground: but all are on seats, or all on the floor." 
Ambrose says, in his commentaiy on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (xiv.), that V it is the tradition of the 
synagogue that they sit while they dispute; the elders 
in dignity on high chairs, those beneath them on low 
seats, and the last of all on mats upon the pavement." 
And again, Philo says that the children of the Essenes 
sat at the feet of the masters, who interpreted the Law 
and explained its figurative sense. And the same thing 
is expressed in that maxim of the Jews, ''Place thyself 
in the dust at the feet of the wise." 

In this posture the apostle of the Gentiles spent his 
schoolboy days, an eager and indefatigable student. 
"He that giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, 
and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out 
the wisdom of all the ancient and be occupied in proph- 
ecies. He will keep the sa3angs of the renowned men; 
and where subtle parables arc, he will be there .^so 
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He will seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be 
conversant in dark parables, lie shall serve among 
great men, and appear among princes: he will travel 
through strange countries; for he hath tried the good 
and the evil among men" (Eccles. xxxix. 1-4). Such 
was the pattern proposed to himself by an ardent fol- 
lower of the rabbis ; and we cannot wonder tliat Saul, 
with such a standard before him and with so ardent a 
temperament, "made progress in the Jews* religion 
above many of his contemporaries in his own nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous of the tiaditions of his 
fathers" (Gal. i. 14). Intellectually, his mind was trained 
to logical acutencss, his memory became well stored with 
bard sentences of old, and ho acquired the facility of 
quick and apt quotation of Scripture. Morally, he was 
a strict observer of the requirements of the Law; and, 
while he led a cai'cf ul, conscientious life, after the ex- 
ample of his ancestors, he gradually imbibed the spirit 
of a fervent persecuting zeal. Among his fellow-stu- 
dents, who flocked to Jerusalem from Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, from the coasts of Greece and his«» native Cilicia, 
lie was known and held iu high estimation as a rising 
light in Israel. And if we may draw a natural inference 
from another sentence of the letter which has just been 
quoted, he was far from indifferent to the praise of men. 
Students of the law were called "the holy people;" and 
we know one occ'asion when it was said, "This people 
who knoweth not the Law are cursed." And we can 
imagine him saying to himself, with all the rising pride 
of a successful Pharisee, in the language of the Book of 
Wisdom, "I shall have estimation among the multitude 
aji^ honor with the elders, though I be young. I shall 
be found of a quick conceit in judgment, and shall bo 
admired in the sight of great men. When I hold my 
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tongue, tliey shall bide my leisure; aud when I speak, 
they shall give good ear unto ine.*' 

While thus he was passing through the busy years of 
iiis student-life, nursing his religious enthusiasm and 
growing in self-righteousness, others were advancing 
towards their manhood, not far from Jerusalem, of 
whom then he knew nothing, but for whose cause he 
was destined to count that loss which now was his high- 
est gain. There was one at Hebron, the son of a priest 
"of the course of Abia," who was soon to make his 
voice heard throughout Israel as the preacher of repent- 
ance; there were boys by the Lake of Galilee, mend- 
ing their father's nets, who were hereafter to be the 
teachers of the world; and there was One at Nazareth 
for the sake of whose love they, and Saul himself, and 
thousands of faithful hearts throughout all future ages, 
should unite in saying, *' He must increase, but I must 
decrease." It is possible that Gamaliel may have been 
one of those doctors with whom Jesus was found con- 
versing in the temple. It is probable that Saul may have 
been within the precincts of the temple at some festi- 
val when Mary and Joseph came up from Galilee. It is 
certain that the eyes of the Saviour and of his future 
disciple must often have rested on the same objects — 
the same crowd of pilgrims and worshippers, the same 
walls of the Holy City, the same olives on the other 
side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. But at present they 
were strangers. The mysterious human life of Jesus 
was silently advancing towards its great consummation. 
Saul was growing more and more familiar with the out- 
ward observances of the Law, and gaining that expe- 
rience of the "spirit of bondage" which should enable- 
him to understand himself, and to teach to others, the 
blessings o^ **"* '*o»^*rit of adoption." He was feeling 
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the pressure of that yoke which in the words of Peter 
* neither his fathers nor he were able to bear." He was 
learning (in proportion as his conscientiousness in- 
creased) to tremble at the slightest deviation from the 
Law as jeopardizing salvation, "whence arose that 
tormenting scrupulosity which invented a number of 
limitations in order (by such self-imposed restraint) to 
guard against every possible transgression of the Law." 
Tlie struggles of this period of his life he has himself 
described in the seventh chapter of Romans. Mean- 
while, year after year passed away. John the Baptist 
appeared by the waters of the Jordan. The greatest 
event of the world's history was finished on Calvary. 
The sacrifice for sin was offered at a time when sin ap- 
peared to be most triumphant. At the period of the 
crucifixion three of the principal persons who demand 
the historian's attention are — the emperor Tiberius, 
spending his Ife of shameless lust on the island of Cap- 
rose, his vile minister, Sejanus, revelling in cruelty at 
Rome, and Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, mingling with 
the sacrifices the blood of the Galileans. How refresh- 
ing is it to turn from these characters to such scenes as 
that where John receives his Lord's dying words from 
the cross, or where Thomas meets him after the resur- 
rection to have his doubts turned into faith, or wlicre 
Stephen sheds the first blood of martyrdom, praying 
for his murderers! 

Tins first martyrdom has the deepest interest for us, 
since it is the first occasion when Saul comes before us 
in his early manhood. Where had he been during these 
years which we have r«ipidly passed over in a few lines 
— the years in which the foundations of Christianity 
were laid? We cannot assume that he had remained 
continuously in Jerusalem. Many years had elapsed 
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since he came, a boy, from his home at Tarsus. He 
must have attained the age of twenty -five or thirty 
yeans when our Lord's public ministry began. His 
education was completed, and we may conjecture, 
with much probability, that he returned to Tarsus. 
When he says in the first letter to the Corinthians (ix. 1), 
" Have I not seen the Lord?*' and when lie speaks in 
the second (v. 16) of having * ' known Christ after the 
fiesh," he seems only to allude in the first case to his 
vision on the road to Damascus, and in the second to 
his carnal opinions concerning tlie Messiah. It is hardly 
conceivable that if he had been at Jerusalem during 
our Lord's public ministration there he should never al- 
lude to the fact. In this case he would surely have been 
among the persecutors of Jesus, and have referred to 
this as the ground of his remorse, instead of expressing 
his repentance for his opposition merely to the Saviours 
followers. 

If he returned to the banks of the Cydnus, he would 
find that many changes had taken place among his 
friends in the interval which had brought him from 
boyhood to manhood. But the only change in himself 
was that he bi'ought back with him, to gratify the pride 
of his parents if they still were living, a mature knowl- 
edge of the Law, a stricter life, a more fervent zeal. 
And here, in the schools of Tarsus, he had abundant 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with that Greek 
literature the taste for which he had caught from 
Gamaliel, and for studying the writings of Philo and 
the Hellenistic Jews. Supposing him to be thus em- 
ployed, we will describe in a few words the first be- 
ginnings of the apostolic Church, and the appearance 
presented by it to tkat Judaism in the midst of which 
jt rose, and follow its short history to the point where 
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the ** young man whose name was Saul " reappears at 
Jerusalem, in connection with his friends of the Cili- 
cian synagogue, ** disputing with Stephen." 

Before our Saviour ascended into heaven he said to 
his disciples, ''Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judsea, and in Samaria, nnd unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth." And when Matthias 
hiu\ been chosen, and the promised blessing had been 
received on the day of Pentecost, this order was strictly 
followed. First, the gospel was proclaimed in the city 
of Jerusalem, and the numbere of those who believed 
gradually rose from one hundred and twent}^ to five 
thousand. Until the disciples were "scattered," *'upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen," Jerusalem 
was the scene of all that took place in the Church of 
Christ. We read as yet of no communication of the 
truth to the Gentiles nor to the Samaritans — no hint 
even of any apostolic preaching in the country parts of 
Judaea. It providentially happened, indeed, tliat the 
first outburst of the new doctrine, with all its miracu- 
lous evidence, was witnessed by "Jews and proselytes" 
from all parts of the world. They had come up to the 
festival of Pentecost from the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, of the Nile and of the Tiber, from the prov- 
iuces of Asia Minor, from the desert of Arabia, and 
from the islands of the Greek Sea; and when they re- 
turned to their homes they carried with them news 
which prepared the way for the glad tidings about to 
issue from Mount Zion to "the uttermost parts of the 
earth." But as j'^et the gospel lingered on the Holy 
mil. The first acts of the apostles were "prayer and 
supplication" in the "upper room, ".breaking of bread 
"from house to house," miracles in the temple, gather- 
ings of the people in Solomon's cloister, and the hearing 
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of testimony iu the council-chiimber of the Sanhed- 
rin. 

One of the chief characteristics of tho apostolic 
Church, considered in itself, was the bountiful charily 
of its members one towards another. Many of the 
Jews of Palestine, and therefore many of the earliest 
Christian converts, were extremely poor. The odium 
incurred by adopting the new doctrine might under- 
mine the livelihood of some who depended on their 
trade for support, and this would make almsgiving 
necessary. But the Jews of Palestine were relatively 
poor compared with those of the Dispersion. We see 
this exemplified on later occasions — in the contributions 
which Paul more than once anxiously promoted. And 
in the very first days of the Church we find its wealth- 
ier members placing their entire possessions at the dis- 
posal of the apostles. Not that there was any abolition 
of the rights of property, as the words of Peter to Ana- 
nias very well show. But those who were rich gave up 
what God had given them in the spirit of generous 
self-sacrifice, and according to the true principle of 
Christian communism, which regards property as en- 
trusted to the possessor, not for himself, but for the 
good of the whole community, to be distributed accord- 
ing to such methods as his charitable feeling and con- 
scientious judgment may approve. The apostolic Church 
was, in this respect, in a healthier condition than the 
Church of modern days. But even then we find ungen- 
erous and suspicious sentiments growing up in the 
midst of the general benevolence. That old jealousy 
between the Aramaic and Hellenistic Jews reappeared. 
Their party feeling was excited by some real or appar* 
cnt unfairness in the distribution of the fund e^t apart 
for the poor. *' A murmuring of the Grecians a^^ins^ 
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fhe Hebrews, or of the Hebrews against the Grecians, 
){ul been a common occurrence for at least two centu- 
yics, and notwithstanding the power of the Divine 
tJpirit, none will wonder that it broke out again oven 
among those who had become obedient to the doctnne 
of Christ. That the widows' fund might be carefully 
distributed seven almoners or deacons were appointed, 
of whom the most eminent was Stephen, described ns a 
man " full of faith and of the Holy Ghost," and as one 
who, •* full of faith and power, did great wonders and 
miracles among the people." It will be observed that 
these seven men have Greek names, and that one was a 
proselyte from the Greco- Syrian city of Antioch. It 
was natural, from the peculiar character of the quarrel, 
that Hellenistic Jews should have been appointed to 
this office. And this circumstance must be looked on 
as divinely arranged. For the introduction of that 
party, which was most free from local and national 
prejudices into the very ministry of the Church must 
have had an important influence in preparing the way 
for the admission of the Gentiles. 

Looking back, from our point of view, upon the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, we see in it the beginning of that 
great society, the Church, which has continued to our 
own time, distinct both from Jews and heathen, and 
which will continue till it absorbs both the heathen and 
the Jews. But to the contemporary Jews themselves it 
wore a very different appearance. From the Hebrew 
point of view, the disciples of Christ would be regarded 
as a Jewish sect or synagogue. The synagogues, as we 
have seen, were very numerous* at Jerusalem. There 
were already the Ciiician synagogue, the Alexandrian 
synagogue, the synagogue of the Libertines, and to 
these arc now added (if we may use so bold an expres- 
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sion) the Naznrcne synagogue or the synagogue of llie 
GalileaoB. Not that any separate building was erected 
for the devotions of the Christians, for tJiey met from 
house to house for prayer and the breaking of bread. - 
But they were by no means separated from (he nation; 
they attended the festivals; they worshipped in the 
temple. Tl>ey were a new and singular party in the 
nation, holding peculiar opinions and interpreting the 
Scriptures in a peculiar way. This is the aspect under 
which the Church would first present itself to the Jews, 
and among others to Saul himself. Many different 
opinions were expressed in the synagogues concerning 
the nature and office of the Messiah. These Galileans 
would be distinguished as holding the strange opinion 
that the true Messiah was that notorious *' malefactor" 
who had been crucified at the last Piissover. All parties 
in the nation united to oppose, and if possible to crush, 
the monstrous heresy. 

The first attempts to put down tlie new faith came 
from the Sadducees. The high priest and his imme- 
diate adherents belonged to this party. They hated the 
doctrine of the resurrection; and tlie resurrection of 
Jesus Christ was the comer-stone of all Peter's teaching. 
He and the other apostles were brougiit before the San- 
hedrin, who in the first instance were content to enjoin 
silence on them. The order was disobeyed, and they 
were summoned again. The consequences might have 
been fatal, but tlmt tlie jealousy between the Sadducees 
and Pharisees was oven-uled, and the instrumentality of 
one man's wisdom was used by Almighty God for tlie 
protection of his servants. Gamaliel, the eminent Phari- 
see, argued that if this cause were rot of God it would 
come to nothing, lilte the work of other impostors, but 
if it were of God they could not safely resist what must 
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certainly prevail ; and the apostles of Jesus Christ were 
scourged and allowed to "depart from the presence of 
the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name." But it was impossible that 
those Pharisees whom Christ had always rebuked should 
long continue to be protectors of the Christians. On 
this occasion we find the teacher, Gamaliel, taking 
Peter's part: at the next persecution Saul, the pupil, is 
actively concerned in the murder of Stephen. It was 
the same alternation of the two prevailing parties, firs* 
opposing each other, and then uniting to oppose the 
gospel, ofwhich Saul himself had such intimate experi* 
ence when he became Paul. \ 

In many particulars Stephen was the forerunner of 
Paul. Up to this time the conflict had been chiefly 
maintained with the Aramaic Jews, but Stephen carried 
the wiir of the gospel into the ten'itory of the Hellenists. 
The learned members of the foreign synagogues en- 
deavored to refute him by argument or by clamor. The 
OUician synagogue is particularly mentioned (Acts vi. 
9, 10) as having furnished some conspicuous opponents 
to Stephen who "were not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit with which he spake. " We eannot doubt, 
from what follows, that Saul of Tarsus, already distin- 
guished by his eeal and talents among the younger 
champions of Pharisaism, bore a leading part in the dis- 
cussions which here took place. He was now, though 
still "a young man" (Acts vii. 58), yet no longer in the 
first opening of youth. This is evident from the fact 
that he was appointed to an important ecclesiastical and 
political office immediately afterward. Such an ap- 
pointment he could hardly have received from the San- 
hedrin before the age of thirty, and probably not so 
early, for we must remember that a peculiar respect for 
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seniority distinguished the rabbinical authorities. We 
can imagine Saul, then, the foremost in the Cilician 
synagogue, "disputing" against the new doctrines of the 
Hellenistic deacon in all the energy of vigorous man- 
hood and with all the vehement logic of the rabbis. 
How often must these scenes have been recalled to his 
miad when he himself took the place of Stephen in 
many a synagogue and bore the brunt of the like furi 
ous assault, surrounded by "Jews filled with envy, 
who spake against those things which were spoken by 
Paul, contradicting and blaspheming" I (Acts xiii. 45). 
But this clamor and these arguments were not sufficient 
to convince or intimidate Stephen. False witnesses 
were then suborned to accuse him of blasphemy against 
Moses and against God, who asserted, when he was 
dragged before the Sanhedrin, that they had heard him 
say that Jesus of Nazareth should destroy the temple 
and change the Mosaic customs. It is evident, from 
the nature of this accusation, how remarkably his doc- 
trine was an anticipation of Paul's. As an Hellenistic 
Jew he was less entangled in the prejudices of Hebrew 
nationality than his Aramaic brethren, and he seems to 
have had a fuller understanding of the final intention 
of the gospel than Peter and the apostles had yet 
attained to. Not doubting the divinity of tlie Mosaic 
economy, and not faithless to the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, he yet saw that the time was coming 
— yea, then was — when the " true worshippers" should 
Avorship him not in the temple only or in any one sacred 
spot, but everywhere throughout the earth, "in spirit 
and in truth;" and for this doctrine he was doomed to 
die. 

When we spe.ik of the Sanliedrin, we are brought 
into contact with an important controversy. It is much 
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disputed whether it had at this period the power of in- 
flicting death. On the one hand, we apparently find the 
existence of this power denied by the Jews themselves 
at the trial of our Lord; and on the other we apparently 
find it assumed and acted on in the case of Stephen. 
The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, like the Areopagus at 
Athens, was the highest and most awful court of judi- 
cature, especially in matters that pertained to religion; 
but, like the Athenian tribunal, its real power gradually 
shrunk, though the reverence attached to its decisions 
remained. It probably assumed its systematic form 
under the second Hyrcanus, and it became a fixed insti- 
tution in the commonwealth under his sons, who would 
be glad to have their authority nominally limited, but 
really supported, by such a council. Under the Herods 
and under the Romans its jurisdiction was curtailed; 
and "we are informed on Talmudical authority that forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem it was formally 
deprived of the power of inflicting death. If this is true, 
we must consider the proceedings at the death of Stephen 
as tumultuous and irregular. And nothing is more 
probable than that Pontius Pilate (if indeed he was not 
absent at the time) would willingly connive, in the spirit 
of Gallio at Corinth, at an act of unauthorized cruelty 
in ** a question of words and names and of the Jewish 
Law," and that the Jews would willingly assume as 
.much power as they dared when the honor of Moses 
and the temple was in jeopardy. 

The council assembled in solemn and formal state to 
try the blasphemer. There was great and general ex- 
citement in Jerusalem. ** The people, the scribes, and 
the elders" had been ** stirred up" by the members of 
the Hellen istic synagogue. It is evident, from that vivid 
expression which is quoted from the accusers' mouths, 
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" tJiU place " **i?iis Iioly place/* tbat the meeting of the 
Sunhedria took place in the close neighborhood of the 
temple. Their ancient and solemn room of assembly 
was the hall Gazith, or the '* Stone Chamber," partly 
within the temple court and partly without it. The 
president sat in the less sacred portion, and around him, 
in a semicircle, were the rest of the seventy judges. 

Before these judges Stephen was made to stand, con- 
fronted by his accusers. The eyes of all were fixed 
upon his countenance, which grew bright as they gazed 
on it with a supernatural radience and serenity. In the 
beautiful Jewish expression of the Scripture, ''They 
saw his face as it had been that of an angel." The 
judges, when they saw his glorified countenance, might 
have remembered the shining on the face of Moses, and 
trembled lest Stephen's voice should be about to speak 
tlie will of Jehovah, like that of the great lawgiver. 
Instead of being occupied with the faded glories of the 
second temple, they might have recognized in the spec- 
tacle before them the Shechinah of the Christian soul 
which is the living sanctuary of God. But the trial 
proceeded. The judicial question to which the accused 
was required to plead was put by the president: "Are 
these things so?" And then Stephen answered, and his 
clear voice was heard in the silent counQil-hall as he 
went through the history of the chosen people, proving 
his own deep faith in the sacredness of the Jewish 
economy, but suggesting here and there that spiritual 
interpretation of it which had always been the true one, 
and the truth of which was now to be made manifest to 
all. He began, with a wise discretion, from the call of 
Abraham, and travelled historically in his argument 
through all the great stages of their national existence 
— from Abraham to Joseph, — from Joseph to Moses, — 
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from Mosed to David and Solomon, And as he went on 
he selected and glanced at those points which made for 
his own cause. He showed thai God's blessing rested 
on the faitli of Abraham, though he had *' not so much 
as get his foot on** in the hind of promise (v. 5); on the 
piety of Joseph, though he was an exile in Egypt (v. 9); 
and on the hoiiiicss of the burning bush, though iu the 
desert of Siuai (v. 80). He dwelt in detail on the law 
giver in such a way as to show his own unquestionable 
orthodoxy, but he quoted the promise concerning "the 
Prophet like unto Moses" (v. 37), and reminded his 
hearers that the Law, in which they trusted, had not 
kept their forefathers from idolatry (v. 39, etc.). And 
so he passed on to the temple, which had so prominent 
a reference to the charge against him, and while he 
spoke of it he alluded to the words of Solomon himself, 
and of the prophet Isaiah, who denied that any temple 
** made with liands" could be the place of God's highest 
worship. And thus far they listened to him. It was 
the story of the chosen people, to which every Jew lis- 
tened with interest and pride. 

It is remarkable, as we have said before, how com- 
pletely Stephen is the forerunner of Paul, both in the 
form and the matter of this defence. His securing the 
attention of the Jews by adopting the historical method 
is exactly what the apostle did in the synagogue at 
Antiocli in Fisidia. His assertion of his attachment to 
the true principles of the Mosaic religion is exactly 
what was said to Agrippa: '* I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, saying none othei 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come." It is deeply interesting to think of Saul 
as listening to the martyr's voice as he antedated those 
very arguments which he himself was destined to re^ 
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iterate in synagogues and before kings. There is no 
reason to doubt that he was present, althougli he may 
not have been qualified to vote in tlie Sanhedrin. And 
it is evident, from the thoughts which occurred to him 
in his subsequent vision within the precincts of the tem- 
ple, liow deep an impression Stephen's death had left 
on his memory. And there are even verbal coincidences 
which may be traced between this address and Paul's 
speeches or writings. The words used by Stephen of 
the temple call to mind those which were used at 
Athens. When he speaks of the Law as received *' by 
the disposition of angels," he anticipates a phrase in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (iii. 19). His exclamation at 
the end, " Ye stiff necked and uncircumcised in heart, 
. . . who have received the Law . . . and have not 
kept it," is only an indignant condensation of the argu- 
ment in the Epistle to tlie Tlomans: "Behold, thou art 
called a Jew, and restest in the Law, and makest thy 
boast of God, and knowest his will . . . Thou, there- 
fore, that makest thy boast of the Lawj through break- 
hig the Law dishonorest thou God? ... He is not a 
Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly : and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose pmise 
is not of man, but of God " (ii. 17-29). 

The rebuke which Stephen, full of the Djvine Spirit, 
suddenly broke away from the course of his narrative 
to pronounce was the signal for a general outburst of 
furious rage on the part of his judges. They "gnashed 
on him with their teeth" in the same spirit in which 
they had said, not long before, to the blind man who 
was healed, "Thou wast altogether born in sins, and 
dost thou teach us?" But in contrast with the malig- 
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nant hatred wliicli had blinded their eyes, Stephen's 
serene faith was supernaturally exulted into a direct 
vision of the blessedness of the redeemed. . He whose 
face had been like that of an angel on earth was made 
like one of those angels themselves, "who do always 
behold the face of our Father which is in heaven." 
"He being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God." The scene 
before his eyes was no longer the council-hall at Jeru- 
salem and the circle of his infuriated judges, but he 
gazed up into the endless courts of the celestial Jeru- 
salem, with its "innumerable company of angels," and 
saw Jesus, in whose righteous cause he was about to 
die. In other places, where our Saviour is spoken of 
in his glorified state, he is said to be not standing, but 
seated, at the right hand of the Father. Here alone he 
is said to be standing. It is as if (according to Chry- 
Bostom's beautiful thought) he had risen from his throne 
to succor his persecuted servant and to receive him to 
himself. And when Stephen saw his Lord — perhaps 
with the memories of what he had seen on earth crowd- 
ing into hid mind — he suddenly exclaimed, in the ec' 
stasy of his vision, " Behold I I see the heavens opened 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
Qod!" 

This was too much for the Jews to bear. The blas- 
phemy of Jesus had been repeated. The follower of 
Jesus was hurried to destruction. "They cried out 
with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon 
him with one accord." It is evident that it was a sav- 
age and disorderly condemnation. They dragged him 
out of the council-hall, and, making a sudden rush and 
tumult through the streets, hurried him to one of the 
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gates of the city, and somewhere about the rocky edges 
of the ravine of Jehoshaphat, -wliere the Mount of 
Olives looks down upon Getlisemane and Siloam, or on 
the open ground to the north which travellera cross 
when they go towards Samaria or Damascus, with 
stones that lay without the walls of the Holy City this 
heavenly-minded martyr was murdered. The exact 
place of his death is not known. There are two tradi- 
tions — an ancient one, which places it on the north, 
beyond the Damascus Gate; and a modern one, whidi 
leads travellers through what is now called the Gate of 
St. Stephen to a spot near the brook Eedron, over 
against the Garden of Ctethsemane. But those who 
look upon Jerusalem from an elevated point on the 
northeast have both these positions in view, and any 
one who stood there on that day might have seen the 
crowd rush forth from the gate, and the witnesses (who 
according to the Law were required to throw the first 
stones) cast ofif their outer garments and lay them down 
at the feet of Saul. 

The contrast is striking between Ihc indignant zeal 
which the martyr had just expressed against the sin of 
his judges, and the forgiving love which he showed to 
themselves when they became his murderers. He first 
uttered a pmyer for himself in the words of Jesus 
Christ, which he knew were spoken from the cross, 
and which he may himself have heard from those holy 
lips. And then, deliberately kneeling down, in that 
posture of humilit}' in which the body most naturally 
expresses the supplication of the mind, and which has 
been consecrated as the attitude of Christian devotion 
by Stephen and Paul himself, he gave the last few mo- 
ments of his consciousness to a prayer for the forgive- 
ness of his enemies; and the words were scarcely spoken 
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wlien death seized upon liim, or rather, in the words of 
Scripture, **he fell asleep." 

•• And Saul was consenling to his death." A Spanish 
painter, in a pictui-e of Stephen conducted to the place 
of execution, has represented Saul as walking by the 
martyr's side with melancholy calmness. He consents 
to liis death from a sincere though mistaken conviction 
of duty; and the expression of his countenance is 
tirougly contrasted with the rage of the baffled Jewish 
doctors and the ferocity of the crowd who flock to the 
scene of bloodshed. Literally considered, such a rep- 
resentation is scarcely consistent either with Saul's 
conduct immediately afterward or with his own ex- 
pressions concerning himself at the later periods of his 
life. But the picture, though historically incorrect, is 
poetically true. The painter has worked according to 
the true idea of his art in throwing upon the perse- 
cutor's countenance the shadow of his coming repent- 
ance. We cannot dissociate the martyrdom of Stephen 
from the conversion of Paul. The spectacle of so 
much constancy, so much faith, so much love, could 
not be lost. It is hardly too much to say with Augus- 
tine that *'the Church owes Paul to the prayer of 
Stephen." 

Si Stephanus non orasset, 

Ecclesia Paulum non baberet. 

JVdte on the'* Libertines" and the '* Citizenship of Paul" 

Since this chapter was sent to press, the writer has 
seen Wieseler's Ghronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters 
(G5ttingen, 1848), a work of which both the text and 
the notes are of great importance. Dr. Wieseler argues 
(note, pp. 61-63) that Paul was probably a Cilician 
Ltbertiwue. Great numbers of Jews had been made 
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slaves in the civil wars, and then maQuuiittcd. A slave 
manumitted with due formalities became a Roman citi- 
zen. Now, we find Paul taking an active part in the 
persecution of Stephen; and the verse which describes 
Stephen's great opponents (Acts vi. 9) may be so trans- 
lated as to mean *'Lil)ertines" from "Cyrene, Alex- 
andria, Cilicia and Asia.'' Thus it is natural to con- 
clude that the apostle, with other Cilician Jews, may 
have been, like Horace, " libertino patre nalus." The 
iwo passages from Tacilus and Pliilo which prove how 
numerous the Jewish Libertini were in the empire will 
come under notice hereaf ler in connection witii Rome. 



JESUS AND HIILEL. 

WITH REFERENCE TO RENAN AND GEIGER. 

* * He was beautiful to behold ! He was fully 
seven spans in stature. His hair was light, 

growing thin and slightly curly- his eye- 
rows, however, dark and arched; his eyes 
sparkling, somewhat of a golden tinge; his 
nose prominent, and his whiskers yellow and 
rather short. His locks he wore long, for 
never, while he was a child was laid upon his 
head either a razor or a human hand save that 
of his mother. His body was a little stooped. 
His complexion was of the color of wheat; 
his face more oval than round, like that of his 
mother, and but slightly flushed. Dignity and 
intelhgence, meekness and dispassion mir- 
rored themselves upon it. All his manners 
were those of his blessed, spotless mother." 

It is Jesu8, who is thus described, and 
Nicephorus CalUsti of the 14th century, who 
so describes Him. Could we ask him for au- 
thority, he would doubtless cite John Damas- 
cemus of the 8th century ; and could we con- 
sult the latter, he would perhaps be honest 
enough to confess that the above was naught 
but a simple picture of the imagination. For, 
although we still possess in coin-impressions, 
busts and statues, the images of Roman em- 
perors, beginning with Augustus and Tibe- 
rius; and, although there may be seen to this 
day upon the temple walls of the Egyptian 
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Karnak, the image of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, and on the palace walls of Khorsa- 
bad and Kujundschik the pictures of King Sar- 
gon in his war-chariot and king Sennacherib 
on his throne, still concerning the external 
appearance of Jesus, there has oeen preserved 
so little by tradition, much less in images, 
that there was dispute in the church before 
and after Constantino, whether the external 
Jesus must be regarded as having been home- 
ly or ideally beautiful, and for either belief 
men were wont to appeal, not to accounts 
handed down, but to the Old Testament writ- 
ings. 

Upon the above fancy -creation of the mid- 
dle ages we quote an extract from Kenan's 
Life of Jesus. *' Jesus," we are here in- 
formed, 'was born in Nazareth. The streets 
in which He played as a child, are to-c!ay 
stony paths and alleys, which serve to separate 
the houses. Joseph's house was undoubtedly 
like all those wretched huts, whose only source 
of light was the door, and which served at the 
same time the three-fold purpose of workshop, 
kitchen, and dormitory. The entire furniture 
consisted of a foot co^er, a few cushions on 
the floor serving as seats, a few earthen ves- 
sels, and a painted coffer. Here, in Nazareth, 
Jesus spent the earlier years of kis childhood. 
Here, at the now destroyed well cf the village, 
without doubt stood also Mary , with pitcher 
on her shoulder, daily talking with her unre- 
nowned country-women ; even till now female 
beauty, of the Syrian type in all its soft, blend- 
ing shades, being still remarkably preserved 
here. It was, therefore, both a lovely and a 
noble nature that was the first tutoress of 
Jesus. From this place, when but a child. He 
made yearly journeys to Jerusalem to attend 
the principal Festivals. Joseph died before 
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his son entered upon public life. Becoming a 
stranger in Nazareth by the death of her hus- 
band, Mary withdrew to Cana. Here Jesus 
spent his maturing youth, and here he attract- 
ed public attention for the first time. He as- 
sumed the character of a teacher. The voice 
of the young carpenter immediately spoke in 
a strain of extraordinary tenderness. Such 
as had formerly seen him no longer know him. 
His amiable character and captivating face, 
such, doubtless, as is often found among the 
Jews, threw about Him a magic charm. He 
mostly followed Hillel in his teaching. Hillel 
had fifty years before uttered aphorisms 
which bore a great similarity to His own. In 
consequence of his patience under poverty, 
the meekness of his character, his opposition 
to priests and hypocrities, Hillel was, proper- 
ly speaking, the real teacher of Jeius, if the 
name teacher may be mentioned at all where 
the subject is one of such subUme originality." 
All that Renan here says positively, is either 
unjustified contradiction of the G-ospel ac- 
count, as for instance the birth of Jesus at 
Nazareth, or else groundless assumption, as 
Mary's removal to Cana after Joseph's death. 
And whatever he says with an uncertain 
"undoubtedly," is nothing else than most 
fanciful painting — as when he describes Jo- 
seph's house after the present greatly deteri- 
orated condition of Palestine's population ; or 
when he extols the women of Nazareth, whose 
beauty other travelers have not been able to 
see ; or when he attributes to Jesus Himself a 
fascinating personal exterior and an extraordi- 
nary tender tone of voice. Nevertheless this 
*' Life of Jesus " by Renan had a real triumph- 
al march through the cultured world, and wo 
would greatly err if we should seek the cause 
of such a great result exclusively in the free- 
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thinking boldness of the book and in the pc- 
cuHar tendency of our age, so much estranged 
from Christianity as a reUgion of revelation 
and miracle. The applause which it received 
may indeed be, in great part, attributed to 
the' fact, that to the malicious joy of thou- 
sands, it dissipated in the light of the advanced 
world-view the Church dogma of the person 
of the God-man as a dream of by-gone ages. 
The reading-public, blunted by excessive re- 
finement, devoured, it so greedily because it 
offered them a fresh piquant subject, entitled 
ViedeJesv^^ but which, after the manner of 
Mysteries de Paris^ might as well be entitled 
MtsUries de Jesus, In it sentimentality as 
well as sensuality found abundant nourish- 
ment. For, combining the sensational art of 
a Pere Lacordaire with that of a Sue or a Du- 
mas, it changes from frivolous expressions to 
the most enthusiastic effusions of the soui, 
besides pandering to every natural propensity 
down even to lust. Even the existing dis- 
content in pohtical* affairs, was conscious of 
being addressed in this volume, which treats 
the character of Jesus Uke that of some noble, 
enthusiastic republican, after the order of 
Camille Desmoulins, and inasmuch as it 
holds up the time of Jesus like a mirror, to 
imperial France, it appears as a programme 
of a new social revolution. But all this does 
not suffice to explain the influence of this vol- 
ume. It is partly accounted for on better 
grounds. It brought to view again the person 
of Jesus, from the mist in which it had been 
lost to thousands, and made the question 
what to hold concerning it, once more a burn- 
ing question of the day. Inasmuch as it im- 
pressed this question, (which is the most de- 
cisive, truly the critical question of humanity) 
deeply upon the consciences of Jewish and 
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Christian readers, it served, in an altogether 
different sense from that meant by the author, 
a divine purpose. And this volume would 
not thus have brought the person of Jesus 
again into the centre of the consciousness bf 
the age, had it not summoned all the means 
and art of modern belles-lettres to give form 
and color to the picture of Jesus. It was by 
this means that it took such hold upon Chris- 
tian readers. It assumed . the scientifically 
authorized work of placing the historical 
appearance of Jesus in living correla- 
tion with the aspect of His time and coun- 
try; and herein it met the najbural wish 
of the Christian to form for himself as 
as far as possible, an attractive conception of 
Jesus even as to His human appearance. But 
the picture of Jesus which Kenan draws is no 
historical picture. It is a caricature, con- 
structed or the most incompatible features — a 
phantom, resting only upon falsification of the 
true history. We refer as proof of these falsi- 
fications to but a single example. It is the des- 
ignation of Hillel as the true teaxiher of Jesus. 
Renan is still too much of a Christian to 
place Hillel above Jesus, but he places him 
very high; for in one place he says: '* Hillel 
will never be regarded as the true founder of 
Christianity " — a thought, whose very nega- 
tive were an absurdity, did not Hillel appear 
to him as at least related to Jesus in intellect- 
ual greatness. Dr. Abr. Geiger, the learned 
champion of Jewish reform and Uberal criti- 
cism, deceased October 23, 1874, in his lectures 
on Judaism and its history (1864), is on the 
other hand still too much or a Jew to place Hil- 
lel beneath Jesus. ** Jesus," he says, '* was a 
Pharisee, who followed in the steps of Hillel. 
He never uttered an original thought. Hillel, 
however, presents the image of a genuine re- 
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former, and this term will not desecrate but 
rather ennoble him." And *' this Hillel," Gei- 
ger adds with quite an intelligible leer, ** is an 
entirely historical personality. Concerning 
other men legend enters materially into their 
entire being, sets them off with miracles, 
hangs all iiis tinsel about them ; but the more 
wonderful the legend the less credible it is, 
and the more it mystifies the character, the 
meaner does the glorified one appear as an 
historical personage." 

These lectures of Geiger have also obtained 
a large circle of readers. They have been dis- 
cussed in widely circulated papers; and we 
trust to render unprejudiced Jewish and 
Christian readers no unwholesome service 
through these pages, by fixing their eyes more 
clo3cly upori^illel, placed by Kenan beside and 
by Geiger so far dtove Jesus. He is indeed an 
eminent character, both amiable and worthy of 
our interest. There is no contemporary of 
Jesus, who is so fitted as this Hillel to brin^ by 
contrast the absolute uniqueness of Jesus mto 
clear light. We have also a two-fold advant- 
age in attempting this contrast. First, the 
Talmudical accounts concerning Hillel are ex- 
ceedingly full and mostly credible although 
not free from the tinsel of odd exaggeration. 
And secondly, we are free from the danger of 
prejudice in judging the man, since his career 
occurs in the reign of Herod the Great and ex- 
tends only to the childhood of J(3sus. When 
Herod, according to Matt. 2 :4, inquires of the 
high-priests and scribes where the Messiah 
should be born, Hillel might still have been 
president of the Sanhedrm, which gave the 
king the scriptural answer that He must be 
born in Bethlehem-Ephrata. But much far- 
ther his life does not extend, and he had there- 
fore not the opportunity either to acknowledge 
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Jesus as the Messiah, or to refuse Him such re- 
cognition. He is therefore barely, yet still an 
anti-Christian worthy. 

Whilst we therefore attempt to represent, in 
single pictures, his hfe and work, and to con- 
trast them with the life and work of Jesus, 
we promise in advance to be strictly confined 
in the case of Hillel, to what has been his- 
torically transmitted without any additions of 
our own; and in the case of Jesus, omitting all 
that modem criticism assails^ to use exclu- 
sively what even the criticism of a Strauss 
must admit, and to follow especially the Gos- 
pel by Mark, which at the present time has 
the honor of being considered the earliest and 
most credit ' 






I. — How DID Hillel, and how did Jesus be- 
come THE GREAT TEACHER? 

This is the first question, which, without 
adding or subtracting aught, we will let the 
history of both answer. About fifty years 
before our present era the following occurred 
in Jerusalem. 

Schemaja and Abtalion, the celebrated 
teachers of that time, had conducted a numer- 
ous class of pupils in the study of the law, 
during the night between Friday and the Sab- 
bath. It was in the month of Tebeth, about 
the time of the Winter solstice — hence towards 
the close of December. When the auroral 
column had arisen (so the Shemitic would put 
it, because the sun suddenly rising there, ap- 
pears above the horizon like a cone of light,) 
Schemaja said to Abtalion: "Dear brother 
Abtalion, the hall is at other times well light- 
ed by day, but to-day it is so dark — it must be 
cloudy. " As they looked up, however, they 
discovered something like a human form iu 
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the window. They ascended, and actually- 
found a man completely buried in the snow 
which had fallen during the night. It was 
Hillel, He was extricated from his snow- 
prison, bathed and rubbed with oil and brought 
near the fireside, when it was remarked: 
*' He is worthy, that on his account we dese- 
crate the Sabbath-day. " 

But how had Hillel come up into this 
window recess? This HiUel, the grand- 
father of Gamaliel, at whose feet the 
apostle Paul skt, the ancestor of a family 
within which for centuries the presidency of 
the Sanhedrin was transmitted, was the son 
of a poor, exiled family in Br.b'lon. The 
family was reduced, although it could trace 
its pedigree back to king David. Hillel as 
well as his brother Schebna, had gjone to 
Jerusalem — the one'to try his fortune in busi- 
ness, the other to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge at the capital of national culture. To 
make this possible he hired out as a day- 
laborer and daily earned a tropaikon. This 
was the Grecian name for the Eoman victori- 
atus, a small coin worth half a denarius, upon 
which the image of Victoria, the goddess of 
victory, had been stamped. One half of his 
daily earnings had to suffice for the mainten- 
ance of his family (for he was married) ; the 
other half he paid to the superintendent 
(Hausmeister) of Beth-ha-Midrash, the insti- 
tution over which Schemaja and Abtalion 
presided. One day, however, he had found 
no work, and the superintendent was so self- 
ish as to refuse him admittance. Favored 
by darkness on the eve before the Sabbath, he 
climbed up to the window that had been opened 
in through the wall, where he could see and 
hear all. But unable long to brave the cold 
and ceaseless December snow, to which even 
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Jerusalem was no utter stranger, he fell into 
that state of numbness from which he was 
with difficulty resuscitated the following Sab- 
bath morn. 

Thus HiLLEL became what he was. He 
thought to slake his thirst for knowledge 
among the most renowned masters of his time, 
and he spared no toil to come into possession 
of their learning. Having studied under the 
best authorities of scholarship in the law, he 
himself became one of the highest authorities 
of this scholarship for the future. When at 
one time the question was debated, whether, 
when the preparation day for the Passover 
came on Sabbath, the sacrificial lamb might 
be killed on that day, he arose as the defender 
of pure tradition and decided the question in 
the affirmative. From this time forth he ^as 
held as one of the most esteemed teachers of 
the so-called oral or traditional law. To this, 
in a degenerate and distracted age, he secured 
the unitv of a progressive development, by 
means or his high culture, personal mildness 
and moderate pharisaical tendency. He never 
became a reformer. Dr. Geiger is the first to 
set hiiyi up so high in order that in contrast 
with him he may subordinate Jesus. Only 
he can be called a reformer, who, endowed 
with a creative mind, gives back to a degraded 
and corrupt religion its original form, and 
breathes the new life, which must have first 
assumed a living form in himself, into a 
whole vast sunken community. Samuel and 
Ezra were such reformers. Hillel, however, 
left all things as they were. He brought about 
a few changes in the province of civil govern- 
ment, such as the traffic in loan and sale, 
which changes, in a cunning way, make the 
letter of the Mosaic law easier ; but in other 
respects he merely carried farther the phari- 
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saical system of traditions, and scarcely con- 
cerned himself with the contents of his peo- 
ple's faith-consciousness; much less dia he 
raise religious life from its decay and give it a 
new impulse. 

But what Jesus became history informs us. 
This we need not first niake ; it suffices that 
we open our eyes to its facts and not wilfully 
close them. Btillel is not a reformer ; for what 
would be the original form of the religion of 
his people which he again restored, what the 
corruptions which he removed? Jesus, how- 
ever, IS the Founder of a Religion, which is 
related to the religion of the Old Testament 
like a shelled kernal and a released spirit — ^the 
Founder of a humanity hitherto imheard of 
among the nations of the world, of a religion 
of -man and of the love of man, which declares 
all partition walls of national religion to be 
abolished, and which makes all men brothers 
by a new bond of the all-embracing, divine 
love. How, we now ask, did He become this? 
He also, like Hillel, was an offspring of the 
Davidic house, but not like Hillel grown up 
in Babylon — the country whose Jewish inhab- 
itants then already began to rival the nation- 
al culture of the mother-country —but in Gali- 
lee, the country upon which the Jews looked 
down with haughty disdain, as the Grecians 
did upon Boeotia or the Parisian does upon 
Gas'^ony. And in this despised country His 
home was in the most despised district. In 
the Talmud, famous men are found in a num- 
ber of Palestinian and also Galilean localities, 
which have now utterly disappeared, but from 
Nazareth not one. Josephus, the historian, 
who had to organize the national levy of 
troops in Galilee during the Roman war, 
counts up no less than 204 overpopulated cities 
and villages and names many of them, but is 
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silent respecting Nazareth. If it were men- 
tioned only in the Gospels, modem criticism 
might perhaps maintain that it never existed, 
but to-day it still lies as it did two thousand 
years ago, with its houses built against the 
slope of hill, in the furrow of a deep, nar- 
row basin, which is surrounded by hills 
on three sides, and at the south slopes to- 
wards the field of ancient and modern 
battles — the celebrated plain of Jezreel. 
Here, in this quiet retirement, Jesus grew 
up hke a Uly in the valley. Outside of 
His parental house, there was here for Him' 
no place of education, save perhaps the 
house of prayer. Hillers wisdom might 
justly pass as an offshoot of the wisdom of 
Schemaja and Abtalion^ but no one of His 
astonished contemporaries knew anything of 
a teacher of Jesus. The Talmud, indeed, as- 
signs him a teacher, namely Joshua, the son 
of Perachja. It represents him as fleeing 
with the latter to Alexandria, in order to es- 
cape a blood-thirsty king, and as afterwards 
banished by him as a degenerate pupil amid 
the blowing of four hundred rams' horns. But 
this excommunication-concert is ridiculous, 
and the entire representation a coarse fiction, 
since Joshua lived a full century before Jesus. 
Jesus was in Egypt, but as a child upon His 
mother's bosom. He cannot have brought im- 
pressions thence where Judaism had begun a 
more liberal tendency ; much less can it be 
that He there learned the magic arts as re- 
presented by another Talmudic fable. 

But as no human mind developas without 
contact with the external, so Jesus also, at a 
later period, by intercourse with His pious 
parents and with men who attracted or re- 
pelled , Him, received an incalculable world 
of impressions These impressions aided ij 
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making Him what He became; but that 
which really determined what He did be- 
come, was His own unique soul, which took 
in and elaborated these impressions. His 
principal means of culture was intercourse 
with God through the mediation of His word, 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. This word ex- 
ternally told Him what His i)eople, what hu- 
manity wanted and needed, and God inter- 
nally told Him what He was appointed to ren- 
der His people and humanity — not, like Hil- 
lel, to carry further the system of tradition, 
but with tne abolition of this externalizing 
ceremonial-service, to establish an immediate 
spiritually-free relation between man and God, 
and to ^ve Himself entirely up as a sacrifice 
to this high calling. In other words. He ap- 
prehended Himself in God with ever greater 
certainty as the Messiah, foretold by Moses 
and the Prophets. He experienced what the 
servant of Jehovah says, as given by Isaiah 
50 : 4 : * ' The Lord hath given me the tongue of 
the learned, that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary ; he 
wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth 
mine ear to hear as the learned." And the 
more He became absorbed in prophecy and 
sf»,w the cause of the corruption of His people, 
dead in work-righteousness, the more clear- 
ly He must have seen that He must be pre- 
pared for intense sufferings and the more 
fervently he prayed for courage and joyful- 
ness, to be able sometime to say concerning 
Himself, according to the prophecy of Isaiah 
(Is. 50: 5, 6): *'The iiordhath opened mine 
ear, and I was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back. I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that pluoked off the 
hair : I hid not my face from shame and spit- 
ting." In this school of deep exp3riences the 
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pupil of God matured into the Divine Teacher, 
who, in the servant-form of a wandering 
GaUlean preacher, hid the lofty self -conscious- 
ness of the Messiah of Israel. His contempo- 
raries were acquainted with the externals of 
His origin, but they were more inclined to 
magnify these than to solve the riddle of this 
teacherless Teacher. When in the synagogue 
of Nazareth the book had been handed to 
Him to read the prophetic lesson for the Sab- 
bath, He began the reading with the words : 
**The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
hberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound ; to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord ; " and 
filled with the certainty that He and no other 
was the servant of the Lord God whom pro- 
phecy (Is. 61 : 1, 2) here introduces as speak- 
ing. He, while all eyes were turned on Him, 
opened His discourse with the emphatic excla- 
mation: " To-day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears, " Luke 4 : 16 et seq. The immediate 
affect, which the powerful impression of His 
public appearance produced, was amazement. 
* * From whence, " inquired the Nazarene, ' 'hath 
this man these things? and what wisdom is this 
which is given unto Him that even such 
mighty works are wrought by His hands? Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James and Joses and of Juda and 
Simon ? And are not His sisters here with us ? " 
They could not on any natural grounds 
account for that high self-consciousness, with 
which this their countryman came before 
them in word and deed. And on this account 
they were offended at Him, as the Gospel by 
Mark (6 : 3) further relates. For He lacked 
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the patent of nobility, which, according to 
the Jewish idea, a teacher possesses who is 
able to present himself as the pupil of a 
celebrated teacher. That He stood so much 
outside the traditionary circles, did not 
tend to His recommendation in their eyes. 
But by this very circumstance He was so 
materially distinguished from Hillel, who 
propagated the wisdom of Schemaja and 
Abtalion. Jesus came forth from no rab- 
binical school; there was no system to 
which He adhered and which He built up. 
He had drawn freely and directly from the 
fullness of the Divine Spirit. Without any 
dependence on man, He had taught Himself 
with the word of God out of the aepth of His 
own holy soul. From childhood up He had 
stood in a closeness of intercourse with God, 
which justified the expression (the like of 
which was never heard from human lips be- 
fore or after Him): "No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any man 
tha Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal Him," Matt: 11:27. 
Therefore His doctrine. His manner of teach- 
ing and His entire appearance, set His con- 
temporaries to wondering, and despised Gali- 
lee experienced then the fulfillment of the an- 
cient prophecy (Is. 9:2): *' The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light ; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined," that 
prophecy according to which the Talmud says, 
that the redemption of Israel would set in from 
Tiberias; and the Sohar, that the Messiah shall 
be manifested in the land of Galilee. 
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II.— What was the doctrine of Hillel, the 
Babylonian ; and what that of Jesus, 

THE NaZARENE? 

A second contrast which we shall attempt to 
draw, wiU make this even clearer than the 
first. 

A foreigner once appeard before Schammai. 
*' Make a proselyte of me," he said, ** but you 
must teacn me the entire Law while I stand 
upon one leg. " Schammai became angry, and 
lifting the rod in his hand, he drove him from 
his presence. He came to Hillel who actual- 
ly converted him in conformity with his 
own condition. He said to him: ** Whatso- 
ever you do not like yourself, that abstain 
from doing to your neighbor also — this is the 
entire law and all the rest is comment. Go 
thou and learn this." This is Hillers greatly 
admired answer, which both Renan and Gei- 

fr rely on in making Jesus the follower of 
illel. 

We do not undervalue the great and noble 
answer of Hillel. A relatively enlightened in- 
sight into the essence of the law is necessary 
in order to comprehend that all national reg- 
ulations and all ceremonial precepts of the 
Pentateuch are subservient to a moral end, 
which concerns the relation existing between 
man and man. But is, therefore, the legisla- 
tion of Sinai solely or even mainly a mere mat- 
ter of morality? Much rather, according to 
that central utterance of the law (Deut. 6 ; 4, 5) , 
which became a constituent part of Israel's 
daily prayer, is not the love to God with all 
the heart the sum of the law? Could Hillel 
withhold this from the inquiring heathen, who 
above all things needed a knowledge of the one 
living God? According to his answer it would 
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appear as if the commandments of the first 
table of the holv law were of less importance 
and necessity than those of the second. And 
yet morality cannot be separated from religion 
without stripping moral auties of their eternal 
divine authority. Hillel does this. He reduces 
the revealed law to a rule of morality and 
conceals its religious basis and fundamental 
claim. He is in so far the forerunner of all 
those who characterize the miserable proverb, 
** Do right and fear no one," as the highest 
wisdom, indeed as the substance of the entire 
Bible, while everything else in the Bible is 
mere unessential appendage. 

To be sure, Jesus also says (Matt. 7: 12): 
** Therefore all things whatsoever ye" would 
that men should do to you, do ye so to them : 
for this is the law and the prophets." But this 
is no isolated passage. * * If ye then being evil, " 
it is said immediately before, *'know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father, which is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask Him. " This 
utterance of Jesus, which sounds almost, 
though not exactly Uke Hillers answer, is dis- 
tinguished therefore from the latter in that it 
stands in a deeply religious connection where 
thedutj'' of charity is deduced from the merci- 
ful love of God as the pattern which we must 
resemble. Indeed it is a part of Jesus' sermon 
on the Mount, whose theme is true righteous- 
ness, in which the will of God, as preparative- 
ly and therefore imperfectly revealed from 
Mt. Sinai, comes into realization. This righte- 
ousness appears like a divine gift, and its es- 
sence is put in the self -surrender to the divine 
will with renunciation of one's own will in the 
determination not only of the external life, 
but of one's innermost life through the divine 
will. It consists, therefore, in an inner-pene- 
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tration of the religious and moral elements. 
Divine and human love are here blended. 

The answer, therefore, which Jesus gives 
under similar circumstances (Mark 12: 28-34), 
is materially different from that of Hillel. 
Asked by one of the scribes, which is the first 
commandment of all ? Jesus answers : ' * The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O 
Israel : The Lord our God is one Lord : And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength : this is the first 
commandment. And the second is like, name- 
ly this, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. There is none other commandment greater 
than these. " This is no one-sided but a complete 
answer which characterizes moral goodness 
in its two sides, each of which conditions the 
other. In it, it becomes manifest that it is Jesus 
who maintains the spirit of the law. In the 
Thora these two fundamental commandments 
are never found close together ; for Deut. 6 • 5, 
speaks only concerning the duty of love to 
God, not of love to man; and in Levit. 19 ; 18, 
the command of love to man is joined with 
many others, without naming the command 
of love to God as its basis. But Jesuc com 
bines into one what is inherently coherent. 
He unites the two great commandments into 
one whole, and indeed in such a manner as to 
make that which is apparently much inferior 
equal to that which is far superior; for as 
light and radiation, so the love of God and 
the love of man are in essence and principle 
one. They are one in the Lord our God, the 
God of Israel, who is one God. 

This combination of the two fundamental 
commandments appears in the spirit of the 
Old Testament law, but Jesus was the first 
one to give ib expression — He of whom Geiger 
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says : * * He never uttered an original thov ght. " 
Never was an assertion uttered which eo in- 
sultingly degrades the original and historic- 
al greatness of the Founder of Christianity. 
We have dealt justly with HilleFs sentence, 
but we know Hillel— Geiger's reformer, lauded 
at the expense of Jesus — better, than, to allow 
a false representation of Him upon the basis 
of a single and one-sided sentence. Hillers 
mmistry was by no means reformatory, much 
less creative. It consisted essentially in noth- 
ing else than in the development of the so- 
called oral law, which had in view the dis- 
covery of the intent of the Mosaic statutes ; ac- 
cording to certain rules of interpretation and 
the guarding of these against infringement by 
a hedge of n'ew tradition. In this legal over- 
straining of the Mosaic law, Hillel had a 
worthy rival in the stricter and more pains- 
taking Schammai. 

An example may help to point out how far 
the spirit of the Mosaic law was then Ipst. 
This contains the indirect instruction (Ex Ifi : 
5) that what is to be eaten on the Sabbath day, 
shall be prepared the day before. The intent 
and object is very plain. The Sabbath rest 
which the Mosaic law grants no less to serv- 
ant and maid than to lord and mistress, 
shall not be interrupted by culinary 
labor. These teachers of the law, however, 
raise the question whether an egg then, 
that was laid on the Sabbath, might be 
eaten also on the Sabbath day. One should 
suppose that common sense would have set- 
tled this question, inasmuch as in the laying 
of eggs man takes no active part ; but they 
declared the eating of such an egg uncondi- 
tionally prohibitea, if laid by a hen kept for 
that purpose, since in such a case it would be 
the result of week day work, carried on on the 
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Sabbath, and hence contrary to the law. In 
this both these ** Fathers of Antiquity" agreed. 
But how, if the hen was intended to be eaten, 
and not for the laying of eggs ; and how, if a 
Sabbath and holiday, and hence (since a hoU- 
dav is regarded as sacred as the Sabbath) two 
Saobaths come together? Here Schammai, 
contrary to his custom judged less strictly 
than Hillel, since he allowed the ejijg to be 
used, of a hen kept to be eaten, which had 
been formed on the Sabbath or holiday pre- 
ceding, and laid on the holiday or Sabbath 
following. But Hillel, the *' reformer," accord- 
ing to Geiger, the **true teacher of Jesus," 
according to Renan, argued as follows : Inas- 
much as that Q^^ had been formed on a Sab- 
bath or holiday, and hence was originated 
contrary to the law, it is therefore not allow- 
able to be used on the holiday or Sabbath 
following when it was laid ; and although it 
might be allowable in itself on that same noli- 
day or Sabbath to use che egs of such a hen, 
in case it had been laid on a holiday or Sabbath 
which neither a hohday nor Sabbath, either 
follows or precedes, yet even this must be 
regarded as forbidden, and for this reason, 
lest one mi^ht otherwise fall into the tempta- 
tion to use it on such a holiday or Sabbath, 
when for the given reason it is absolutely 
prohibited. And since also one dare not carrv 
from place to place on the Sabbath that which 
is forbidden to be used, therefore such an egg 
must not only not be eaten, but dare not even 
be taken up and stored away ; whence' it follows 
as a matter of course that the conscientious 
will not even touch it, for he might perchance 
take it in his hand, and that he will not look 
upon it, lest it might tempt him. In this cele- 
brated controversy of the schools concerning 
the egQy as in many similar ones, Hillel was 
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regarded as right over against Schammai ; for 
a voice from Heaven is said to have been 
heard, which said: **The words of both are 
the words of the Uving God," but let practice 
follow the school of Hillel. 

Now let one imagine a scrupulous Jew turn- 
ing to Jesus with the question, whether it be 
allowable to eat an egg, laid by a hen at such 
and such a time ! Let us suppose, that in the 
presence of this Man whose entire appear- 
ance was like the embodied spirit of the 
laws, like the resistless repudiation of all 
gnat-straining, he had not choked with 
the question on his tongue, one may 
imagine what sort of an answer he 
would have received. For when the Scribes 
and Pharisees asked Jesus: " Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
elders but eat bread with unwashen hands 
(that is not consecrated by the traditional waish- 
ing) ?" He answered : ' ' Well hath Esaias pro- 
phesied of you hypocrites as it is written, 
^ This people honoreth me with their lips but 
their heart is far from me.' Howbeit in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines tJie 
commandments of ni£n. For laying aside the 
commandment of God ye hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and cups ; and 
many other such Uke things ye do," Mark 7. 5 
et seq. That ceremony, therefore, of which 
a rabbinical proverb says: ** Whosoever dis- 
regards the washing of nands shall be destroy- 
ed from the earth," has no religious value m 
the eyes of Jesus ; and already this one exam- 
ple shows what a decided stand He took against 
that traditionary principle on the estabhsh- 
ment and development of which properly rests 
the fame of Hillel. There is world-wide dif- 
fe* ence in their fundamental aims. That of 
Hillel is juridical, casuistic, and nationally cir- 
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cumscribed, but that of Jesus is universally 
religious, moral, and human. Hillel lives and 
moves in externalism, Jesus in the spirit of 
the law. The latter frees God's law from the 
barriers with which, in view of its national 
design, it had to be surrounded ; the former, 
however, tries in every way to secure these 
barriers, partly by means of stricter, partly 
by milder traditions, without having any 
special compunction concerning the warning: 
*' Ye shall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you neither shall ye diminish aught 
fromit,"Deut4:2. 

Pragmatic history is here greatly perplex- 
ed. Nowhere can there be found, in the time 
and country of Jesus a connection-point for 
the way and manner in which he opposed the 
moral to the ceremonial. Benan tears the 
bonmot, by which BUUel won a proselyte, from 
its connection with his activity in order to 
make Jesus dependent upon Hillel; Geiger 
succeeds in making it appear that Jesus fol- 
lowed the steps of Hillel, while such as are not 
too poorly versed in Jewish literature know 
that Hillel traveled the highway of Rabbinical 
lore, while Jesus turned his back on it and 
pursued a course such as had never before en- 
tered human mind. 

And how often the Essenes have had to do 
duty. But this Free Mason-like, fraternal order, 
dwelling on the western side of the Dead Sea, 
nowhere appear in the arena of N. T. history : 
and since ttiey even surpass the Pharisees in 
point of abstemiousness and purification, and 
even more scrupulously avoided intercourse 
with common people, one can imagine only a 
relationship or mutual repulsion, had they at 
all come in contact with Jesus, who received 
pubhcans, fishermen and so-called sinners as 
His disciples ; ate and drank with tliem, and 
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instead of fasting encouraged in them rather 
a frame of mind filled with festal joy, Mark 
2 : 18, 19. 

Nowhere can be found in the spirit of that 
day a starting point for the doctrine of Jesus. 
Only the O. T. prophecy which revived again 
in John the Baptist after two and a half cen- 
turies of silence offers such a one. In Jesus 
culminates the old prophetic views of the 
worthlessness of the dead works of the law. 
But he does not merely say: *' The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, " but also : * * The Son of man is Lord also 
ofthe Sabbath," Mark 2: 27, 28. He, there- 
fore, attributes to Himself in person an emi- 
nence not only above tradition, but directly- 
above the letter of the Sinaitic law — an emi- 
nence which no prophet could have applied to 
himself without saxjrilegious presumption. 
And He does not stop with vindicating, m an 
expository way the spirit of the law, over 
against its letter, but He opposes His own ut- 
terances as a full and final expression of the 
will of God over against the imperfectly re- 
vealed will of God m the Thora, which only 
He would dare to venture who was conscious 
of being the Mediator of the new covenant 
(Jer. 31 : 31), in whom, after the prediction of 
the prophets^ the work of revelation, begun 
in the Sinaitic covenant, should be completed. 

Thus, for instance, the law allows a hus- " 
band to put away his wife by means of a bill 
of divorcement, if he discovers in her au^ht 
that is disgraceful, and it is burdened with 
the single restriction that he dare never take 
her back as wife again if in the meantime she 
had become the wife of another (Deut. 24: 1-4). 
The formulating of the admissible ground for 
divorce is here so vague, that Hillel contra- 
dicted the school of Schammai (who limited? 
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the ** disgraceful " to moral disgrace), by the 
sincere assertion that a man might divorce 
his wife if she only burnt a meal for him. 
Jesus, however, is not satisfied to expound 
the letter of the law as strictly as possible, 
but He goes much farther and deeper. 
On the one hand He notices in the 
allowing of divorce and the prescription 
of the bill of divorce, an act of the 
educational wisdom of Grod, which could only 
gradually lead out into true hohness a car- 
nally-minded obstinate race. On the other 
hana, He sets up against this tempoi*ary 
divine permission, the original, creative insti- 
tution of marriage as a holy and inviolable 
bond between the man his one wife (Mark 10 : 
5-9), and His own declaration which admits 
of absolutely no ground for divorce save 
adultery: **But I say unto you, that whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, save for the 
cause of fornication, causes her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that 
is divorced committeth adultery'' (Mark 5 : 
32). What a loftjr self-consciousness of co- 
equal divine sovereignty is contained in this : 
*' J3ut I say unto you ! " The Sinaitic law is to 
Him a vestibule of divine revelation. He is 
self-conscious of being the Mediator of the 
definite divine revelation. 

In the sermon on the Mount, which even 
the most skeptical criticism will admit as a 
faithful example of Jesus' mode of teaching, 
He acknowledges on the one hand, the divine 
character of the law and the entire O. T. 
Scripture, since in Matt. 5 ; 17 He says : ' ' Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy but to 
fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled." 
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On the other hand. He opposes the literal, 
external authority and practice of the law, 
and in§ists upon an entirely new inwardly 
free and deeper fulfillment, showing forth in 
several instances the true spiritual meaning 
of the letter of the law. The internal work 
which begins in Deuteronomy and continues 
in the prophets, is here brought to consumma- 
tion by Him, who declares Himself as the 
F.ulfiller of the law and of prophecy. He who 
according to Geiger, *' never uttered an origi- 
nal thought" internalizes and spiritualizes tne 
law in a way hitherto unheard of, essentially 
different from the Jewish Alexandrian alle- 
gory, and with which individual rays in the 
Rabbinical writings camiot compare. Let one 
read only how in Matt. 5 : 33-37 He lays hold 
by the root of the prohibition of desecrating 
the name of God and of perjury: '*But let 
your communication be yea, yea; riay, nay ; " 
that is plain *' Yea" and " Nay" shall be equal 
to a formal oath, for the truly pious stands 
continually in the presence of God. Likewise 
the command, ** Thou shalt not kill." While 
the law of the Old Testament, in preparatory 
times, prohibits murder. He, the Law-giver 
of the heavenly kingdom, now at hand, 
declares even him guilty of murder who 
is angry with his brother, dishonors and 
scorns him, Matt. 5 : 21-24. And how incom- 
parably glorious in His exposition (Matt. 6 : 
38-48) of the law of retaliation by the spirit 
of divine love I Recompense shall be prac- 
ticed, but evil shall not be rewarded evil but 
with good. The law indeed also commands: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Lkjv. 
19 : 18), but it grants the stranger what it pro- 
hibits to a fellow-countryman (Deut. 23 : 20 ; 
24 : 7) ; it sanctions slavery, sanctions aveng- 
ing of blood, sanctions the inexorable Bub- 
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diiing of tho heathen with bloody weapons. 
The requirement of the command of love to 
ones neighbor, here still appears as narrow as 
the character of a law appointed for a nation 
and not for humanity. Jesus however breaks 
dpwn this national partition and teaches uni- 
versal charity, without regard to nationality, 
station, merit, and sympathy. My neighbor 
is every one who has need or me and of w^hom 
I have need, even my enemy. All men shall 
reciprocally regard each other as brothers, 
for they have one Father in Heaven, whom 
He, Jesus, has revealed and brought nigh to 
them. This conunand of a universal human 
love is nowhere found in the O. T. Scriptures, 
and although they here and there require 
magnanimity towards an enemy, it is never- 
theless Jesus who first and alone, has raised 
to a moral principle this charity that includes 
even an enemy. History proves what a 
world-stirring utterance this is: "Love 
your enemies, bless them that/ curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitef uUv use you and perse- 
cute you, that ye may De the children or your 
Father which is in heaven" (Matt. 5: 44, 45). 
In these words there is held up to humanity 
the highest ideal of morality. Nothing higher 
is possible. All true progress of human his- 
tory consists ever since in the triumph of this 
love. As much of it as Judaism recognizes, 
it owes, notto Hillel orany other of its an- 
cient sages, but to this Jesus of Nazareth, who 
according to Geiger, "never uttered an origi- 
nal thought" — ^whoinfact, however, by this 
principle of all-embracing love, established a 
new era whose light Judaism itself was not 
able to escape, which is so far from recogniz- 
ing Him (from whom this light streams forth) 
that the Zurich Rabbi, Dr. Kisch, in his work 
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on Hillel (1877) extols him as the creator of a 
new soil in which the divine doctrine has 
grown to the mighty tree, * * which today over- 
shadows the entire civiUzed world." 

But not Hillel the president of the Sanhe- 
drin, but Jesus, delivered by the Sanhedrin 
unto the heathen, planted this mustard-seed 
in the world's field, wnich has grown 
into the tree that casts its shadow over all the 
earth. The ideal morality of the Sermon on 
the Mount consists in the intensified letter, the 
free spirit of the law. Only bhnd national 
pride could possibly mistake to see in Jesus 
the great Man who penetrates the essence of 
morality to its innermost depths, the Prophet 
who opposes the hypocritical, heartless work- 
righteousness of His time with the attesta- 
tion of the spirit in the letter of the law, the 
Prophet like unto Moses (Deut. 18:15), who is 
meaiator of the concluding revelation of God 
as Moses was of that which was preparatory. 
And, according to his own self -attestations, 
He is still more than this. He does not only 
tower incomparably above Hillel and all sages 
— yea all of IsraeFs prophets — as the emanci- 
pator of religion from its hitherto swaddling- 
cloths and leading-strings, but at the close of 
the Sermon on the Mount, which modern criti- 
cism admits as '^the most genuine." He takes 
His position as the future Judge oi men, who 
holds them responsible for their hearing and 
doing the word which he proclaimed, and who 
unmasks the hypocrites, that would justify 
themselves before Him, with the sentence: "I 
never knew you, depart from me ye that 
work iniquity"(Matt. 7 : 21-23). And when the 
high-priest asked Him, "Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?" He answered accord- 
ing to Mark 14 -.^2: ' 'I am ; and ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power. 
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md coming in the clouds of heaven.'* In 
these self -attestations He raises His Person 
0"^ ove humanity into the very presence of God. 
Ul human destinies are by Him decided, and 
'jrod's sovereignty over man is realized in Him. 
Ajid what a lofty self -consciousness is express- 
3d in His calling HimseK the Son of Man and 
the Son of Crod ! We will not interpret these 
names now, but they declare at least this, that 
the movement of humanity towards God, and 
the movement of God towards humanity meet 
in His Person, like two lines in a common cen- 
ter. In His Person, as it were, heaven and 
earth stretch out to each other the hand of re- 
conciliation. What shall we say to this view 
of Himself by which on the one hand. He places 
HimseK at the head of humanity, on the other, 
in essential union with God? Passing by the 
arbitrary trend of that criticism which cuts 
out the ^^transcendental" in the self -attesta- 
tions of Jesus as spurious, and that false exe- 
gesis which reduces it to that which is com- 
prehensible, there remains but the; choice, 
either with Strauss and Renan to place this 
Galilean, with all his actual greatness which 
cannot be wrested from Him, under the 
pathological view of an eccentricity bor- 
dering on madness, or with Paul and all 
the Apostles to bow ourselves beUevingly and 
devoutly before the God-man, who, when 
huma.n distress had become the sorest, from 
an inner necessity made His appearance to 
relieve this distress — ^not like a Deus ex ma- 
ehina, but ^aduallyprepared in the conscious- 
ness and history of Israel up to that last pro- 
Shetic voice, which f ortells the theanthropic 
[ediator at the same time with His Elijah-like 
fore-runner, John the Baptist: ** Behold I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me : and the Lord, whom ye 
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seek, shall suddenly come to His temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, wnom ye 
delight in : behold he shall comesaith the Lord 
of hosts" (Mai. 3 : 1). The messenger is Elias. 
The Lord who comes, sent by the Lord of 
hosts is God of God. He is called the Angel 
of the Covenant because in him are completed 
the appearances of the Angel of the Covenant 
since the time of the Patriarchs, bearing on 
the covenant relations existing toward Israel. 
The Lord and the Angel of the Covenant are 
one person, for the Angel of the Lord is the 
Lord Himself — His presence (Ex. 33 : 14 ; Deut. 
4: 37; Is. 63: 9), in which He manifests Him- 
self. O Israel, people of the covenant, be 
n^ndful of this 1 If Jesus be not this Lord 
and Covenant Angel who was to come, you 
will still have to await His advent ; hut God 
and man in one person must he your Messiah, 
your Saviour, if your prophets down to this 
Malachi have spoken the truth. 

It is time, however, that we unfold the third 
picture, in order to contrast this Hillel (whom 
Kenan thinks he may regard as the true 
teacher of Jesus) and Jesus. This third 
picture will make clear to us how the two 
differ in their lives as sfiifferers; and it will 
appear whether Chratz is correct in his history 
oi the Jews (3 vol. 1863), when he says: *' The 
meekness and humility of Jesus remind one 
of Hillel, whom he seems to have univereally 
followed as pattern." 

III. 

The Talmud gives an account of two men, 
who fell out with each other at Jerusalem. 
" Nevermore," said the one, '' I will give that 
man 400 Sus (a coin worth a Boman denarius, 
bearing the image of Zeus) who is able to 
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tempt Hillel into real anger." *' I'll take you 
up," cried the other. It was upon a Friday 
afternoon, and Hillel was just engaged in 
washing and combing for the morrow. At 
this unseasonable time, and without address- 
ing him by his becoming title, some one before 
his door screamed out : * * Is Hillel here ?" The lat- 
ter hastily threw his mantle about him, came 
out and said : ' * My son, what can I do for you ?" 
*' I have a question for you," answered this 
coarse fellow. **Let us have it, my son," re- 
joined Hillel. **Whv have the Babylonians 
such ugly ball-shaped heads?" continued the 
other. Hillel rephed : ** An important ques- 
tion this, my son ! It is because they lack sen- 
sible midwives. " The interrogator turned his 
back to Hillel, took his leave and waited an 
hour. Then he came again and cried out as 
before: '* Is Hillel here? Is Hillel here?" The 
latter came again wrapped in his mantle, and 
said: **My Son, what can I do for you?" 
* * Why, " asked the clown, * * have the Thermu- 
dians such small mogal-eyes ?" * * An important 
question this, my son !" said Hillel. * * Because 
they inhabit broad sandy steppes." The in- 
quirer left again and waited another hour, 
when he resumed the same noise before his 
door: ** Is Hillel here? Is Hillel here?" ffillel 
came a third time, clad in his mantle, and ask- 
ed : * ' My son, what can I do for you ?" * * I have 
a question for you," was the reply. "What 
is it, my son?" returned Hillel. '* Why," ask- 
ed this fellow, ' ' why have the Africans such 
broad, flat feet?" *'An important question this 
my son!" said Hillel. ** Because they live in 
marshy countries." The interrogator contin- 
ued: *' I would still have many questions to 
ask, but I fear you may get provoked." Hil- 
lel, drawing his mantle closer about him, sat 
down by his side and said : ** Just continue to 
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ask whatever you may wish to know," when 
the other, disarmed, interrupted : "So you are 
this Hillel, whom people call the Prince of Is- 
rael?" "Yes," was the reply. "Well, if you 
are, I hope there are few like you in Israel!" 
"Why, my son?" interrogated Hillel. . "Be- 
cause I lost 400 danarii on your account !" 
* ' Not so hasty, my son 1" rejoined Hillel ; "It 
is better that you lose 400 and again 400 de- 
narii on Hillers account, than that Hillel lose 
his patience !" 

So great was Hillel's good nature. It was 
boundless. For he used to hire a saddle-horse 
and halberdier for one that had become impov- 
erished, and when on one occasion the guard 
was not to be had, he is said to have acted 
himself as one, for three miles. Indeed his 
good nature transcended the bounds of truth ; 
for while Schammai demanded the truth in 
the nuptial song concerning the appearance of 
the bride, Hillel taught, that although she be 
neyer so homely, one must put himseK in the 
place of the bridegroom and thus sing: "Oh 
the lovely, charming bride 1" Through his good 
nature Hillel, for the sake of peace, was 
able to utter a lie, for at one time by means of a 
cunning trick, he passed an ox for a cow, which 
he offered as a sacrifice in the temple-court, 
in order not to antagonize the school of Scham- 
mai concerning a question of the law. Only 
from the fact that his renowned meekness 
had its hght and dark side, can we explain 
that under the cowardly and cruel despotism 
of Herod the First he held (without being mo- 
lested) the highest national place of honor in 
Jerusalem ; and, according to tradition, attain- 
ed, hke Moses, the age of 120 years. 

Gentleness, with its sister virtues of hu- 
mility and patience, was also one of the fun- 
damental features in the character of Jesus. 
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On this account, indeed, He is called the 
Lamb (John 1: 29; Is. 53 : 7). Ever journey- 
ing and denying Himself every enjoyment 
not itself contributing to His calling, He un- 
weariedly bore with the people that pressed 
Him in search of healing and instruction, and 
when He withdrew Himself it was merel5^ to 
escape an unhealthy and thoroughly injurious 
enthusiasm, or else to gain new strength in 
the solitude of prayer for this labor of serving 
love. The Son of Man, He says (Mark 10 : 
45), came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many. In these words is contained that idea 
of expiation, which appears absurd to the 
calculating intellect, but which (we may say 
this without exaggjeration) is written upon 
the heart of humanity among all nations and 
in all stages of culture. If the Eoman Cur- 
tius thrusts himseK into the abyss for the de- 
liverance of his people, or Iphigenia is sacri- 
ficed before the sailing of the Grecian fleet 
towards Troy, or the brother of the emperor 
Wuwang in China consecrates himself to 
death, to save him that was taken Ul, this all 
takes place at the impulse of this, to man- 
kind, common idea. But there is no people 
upon the earth, among whom this idea is 
purer, or more thoroughly native, than the 
J ewish. Sin requires expiation say its voices 
for 6000 years, be it by the punishment of 
the sinner, which satisfies justice, or by the 
self-siurender of the righteous, which vouch- 
safes ^ace unto the sinner. In the first place 
suffering atones €is such ; in the second place 
the wiUingness to suffer, combined with its 
merit and its effect, passes over to him who 
avails himself of it. The entire O. T. sac- 
rificial system was a shadowing forth 
of this idea; for here the bringing of the 
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blood to the altar everywhere precedes the 
sacrifice upon the altar. First, the gift is 
made acceptable by means of an atone- 
ment — and the means is blood, of which 
God the Law-giver says (Levit. 17: 11): 
**For the life of the flesh is in the blood: 
and I have given it to you upon the altar 
to make an atonement for your souls: for 
it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
by virtue of the soul " which is contained in it 
and which interposes vicariously for the 
guilty. But the idea of atonement is only 
typically, not really set forth by the sacrifice 
of animals (as is evident from this "I have 
given T^nnD")' ^^^ ^^y ^ being that is like 
him and yet guiltless, freely sacrificing him- 
self for the sinner, can atone for him. In ac- 
cordance with this idea a Jewish rule says (re- 
ferring to the f£tct that the high-priest, on the 
day of atonement, could only when he had ex- 
piated for himself make atonement for the 
priesthood and entire Israel): "The guilty 
cannot atone for the innocent, but only the 
innocent for the guilty." Another Jewish 
adage says: " The death of the righteous is 
expiatory." Even to-day you mav hear the 
pious son say, when he recollects his father : 
* ' May I share the atonement of his death-bed !" 
Still may the tender-hearted be heard praying 
for his avenger: "If he be in the wrong, may 
my being nearer right, be attributed to his 
credit ;" and if the degenerate son of a pious 
mother is finally saved the popular voice says: 
" He was helped by the merit of his mother." 
In conformity with this idea of a mysteri- 
ous, but none the less actual reciprocity of 
moral guilt and moral merit, Jesus resolved 
to offer Himself as an atonement for His "peo- 
pie and for all humanity. He knew there was 
no greater evil in the world than sin, the root 
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of all evil. This sin in its entirety He took 
upon His heart and conscience as His own, in 
order that by means of a holy life and inno- 
cent death He might cancel this burden of debt 
before God, the righteous and gracious one, 
and to furnish in His Person the history of 
man with a new and vivifying beginning. But 
what warrant had He for making this idea of 
atonement — ^which existed in this form among 
mankind, and especially among His own peo- 
ple — the innermost fact of His consciousness 
and characteristic work of His life? We an- 
swer : Because with divine certainty He knew 
Himself to be the King-Messiah, not in the 
sense of the current, secularized hope of a 
Messiah, but in the sense of the O. T. types 
and prophecies^ which give to the universal 
rule of the Messiah the dark back ground of suf- 
fering and death, which was to result to His 
own good and to the world's salvation. When 
He heard in Isaiah 53 : 4, 5, His people penitent- 
ly confess : ** Surely He has borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem 
Him stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our transgressions. 
He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him: and 
with His stripes we are healed," with this 
word of God in Scripture, which described 
unto Him the servant of the Lord, there chimed 
in the Word of God in His own Essential Be- 
ing, which told Him: ^' Thou art He.^^ And 
thus that external and this internal Word of 
God were completed in the words of His 
divine-human consciousness. This am I, into 
a harmonious triad before which, now pre- 
ponderatingly joyful, now preponderatingly 
sad, all the powers and fibers of His bemg 
trembled. 
From the time He presented Himself for 
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baptism at Jordan, He was prepared to take 
upon Himself the baptism of blood. He knew 
His murderers, viz., those Pharisees, who 
placed the bigoted obervance of the law above 
this prophetic fulfillment, which would usher 
in a new era; and He knew His slaughter- 
house, viz., that Jerusalem, where Simon, the 
son of Hillel, as chief of the Sanhedrim, stood 
way in the backgroimd compared with the 
High-priest Caiaphas, the proud and blood- 
thirsty Pharisee, already threatened Him, in 
the nudst of His three years' ministry, with 
murder in the most multifarious forms. Yet 
He escaped in order to insure by means of His 
preceding work, making His self-sacrifice 
understood and to secure its success. But 
every step in His never-resting, wandering 
life, brings Him nearer to that Jerusalem c3 
which He says : * ' It will not do that a prophet 
perish outside of Jerusalem!" Luke 18: 31- 
33. Thither He draws, without any coni- 

Sulsion, like a gentle lamb. Inasmuch as He 
oes not fear death, He also does not fear 
man; and since He suffers death to pay the 
debt of sin and to destroy the power of sin, 
His gentleness is coupled with the grandeur 
of frank and open veracity, which we miss in 
the mildness oi Hillel. He who could say: 
**Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden," (Matt. 11: 28), laid also the 
scourge upon those desecrating the temple, 
despised the threat of Herod Antipas who 
dreaded Him as the avenging ghost of the 
murdered John the Baptist, discharged the 
thunders of His woe over the Pharisees, and 
kept back no truth, however it may have dis- 
turbed the minds of men. For He was deter- 
mined to put away the religion of shadows, 
and through His self-sacrifice to estabhsh the 
religion ot substance. On this he was re- 
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solved, and thereto He knew Himself to be 
called. For while all Old Testament pro- 
phets knew themselves to be placed under 
the revealed law, He, as teacher and 
Executor of the true will of God placed 
Himself above the revealed law as its per- 
sonal goal and actual end; and even as a 
prisoner before the Sanhedrin and before 
Pilate, in spite of the overwhelming odds 
against Him, He does not cease to avow His 
divine and royal eminence. 

We stand finally once more in the face of 
the aforementioned dilemma I Either this 
view of Himself was self-delusion and Judaism 
was right when it separated itself from the 
Christian religion, as fromafaithless daughter, 
behind Hillers partition wall of the law, or 
He was reaUy the One whom the entire body 
of Apostles and also the Grospel of Mark con- 
fesses to be when it sajrs: ** The beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; as 
it is written in the prophets ; Behold I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make His paths straight." 
Either He is a man who overestimates Him- 
self and who, notwithstanding all the truth 
of His assertions, adulterated rather than 
purified the idea of God, inasmuch as calling 
Himself the Son of God, He made Himself like 
God in essence and claiming to be the Re- 
deemer and Judge of the world, He assumes 
equality in office; or else He is really the 
Christ, whom the O. T. fortells as the Son of 
David and at the same time the bodily appear- 
ance of Gk)d (Is. 9 : 5 and 10 : 21), as the pierced 
One with whom God identifies Himself (Zach. 
12: 10), as the Messenger of the covenant and 
at the same time the Lord, i, e., He who 
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comes to His temple as Judge of the world, 
(Mai. 3: 1). And, either we have to stand 
with the Jewish high-priest, who, when upon 
his question, "Art Thou the Messiah the Son 
of Grod?" he received the answer, ** Thou hast 
said," exclaimed with the guise of astonish- 
ment: "Behold now ye have heard His 
blasphemy ; " or we will take our stand with 
the heathen centurion, who observed the ex- 
piring of Jesus on the cross, and after His last 
breath exclaimed : "Truly this was the Son 
of Gk)d," (Matt. 27: 54). Yes, He was the San 
of God, and He is this as the dead, but now 
ever-living One — the Antitype of Isaac, the 
only-begotten of Abraiiam, whom he sacri- 
ficed upon Moriah — ^the Antitype of David, 
who says (Ps. 16: 10) : " Thou wilt not suffer 
Thy Holy One to see corruption " — the Mes- 
siah of Grod, who, being as much divine as 
human in essence, is called by the prophets 
"the mighty Gk)d" (Is. 9: 6), and **the Xord 
our righteousness," (Jer. 23: 6): the fulfillerof 
the law and prophecy, in whom all predictions 
and types of the old covenant are Yea and 
Amen ; the Mediator of a new covenant, who 
beginning at Israel embraces all humanity 
and makes mankind a brotherhood, giving to 
all an equal title to the salvation that has ap- 
peared. Here is more than Hillel, This is 
He, before whom HilleFs wisdom of the law 
and the law itself must turn pale, as the taper- 
light and moonlight do before the rising sun. 

Therefore we let HillePs people mourn at 
Hillel's grave: "Woe to the modest, the 
pious, the disciple of Ezra I" but we will mag- 
nify the patient, spotless, now slaughtered 
Lamb of God, wjiile we make as our own the 
confession, which the later Israel in deep con- 
trition makes concerning its former unbelief ; 
" He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, yet 
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He opened not His mouth : He was brought 
as a Iamb to the slaughter, as a sheep De- 
fore her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not 
His mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
Him: He hath put Him to grief ; when thou 
shalt make His soul an offering for sin, He 
shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper la 
His hand," (Is. 53: 7, 10). Hillel is dead and 
belongs to the past as the representative of a 
system of extinct statutes; but Jesus lives 
and every progress in culture is the advanc- 
ing victory of that light which emanates from 
him. A Geigermay say that **He never ut- 
tered an original thought," yet it still re- 
mains a world-historical fact that in this 
Jesus of Nazareth a new light of the knowl- 
edge of God and the hf e from God has arisen 
to the world ; and if the words of prophecy do 
not deceive, the time will ^^et come when 
Joseph shall make himself known unto his 
brethren, who delivered tiim unto the heathen, 
and when all the twelve stars of Israel shall 
bow before Him, to whom Jehovah says by 
the mouth of Isaiah (49:6): **It is a light 
thing that Thou shoaldst be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel: I will also give Thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that Thou may est 
be My salvation uiAto the end of the earth." 
— From the Genmm of Fraj^^^ I>elitzsch, by 
Kev. P. C. Crolu 
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When the wisest of the Greeks had drunk 
the hemlock, and when, keeping up to the last 
his tone of plavf ul irony, he had given to his 
friend Phsedo his last conmiission, — ^the offer- 
ing of a cock to Esculapius, as an expression 
of gratitude to the god of medicine tor that 
perfect remedy for aU the ills of life, and for 
the inunortal health he was henceforth to en- 
ioy in the society of the gods, — ^his disciples 
left the prison in tears, and went away to- 

f ether to the country-house of one of them, 
luclid of Megara, where they remained for 
some time, dwelling on the rich memories of 
wisdom and affection left to them by their de- 
parted master. 

But the ties of- grateful remembrance could 
not long suffice to bind together minds so dif- 
ferent. The natural diversity of tastes and' 
temperaments soon broke out, and proved too 
strong for this momentary union. Flinging 
himself forward into that sublime domain of 
the ideal into which the teaching of Socrates 
had given him the first gHmpse, the divine 
Plato placed the sovereign good of man in his 
approach to the likeness of God by the par- 
ticipation of his intellect in those iaeas which 
are the eternal and immutable principles of 
things. The gentle Aristippus, m his adora- 
tion of pleasure, asserted that the end of ex- 
istence IS enjoyment, and that virtue itself is 
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a good only as it becomes one pleasure the 
more. The austere Antisthenes, on the other 
hand, found the highest good in the fulfill- 
ment of duty, irrespective of its pleasure or 
its pain, and even, it need be, at the cost of all 
social conventions ; while the wise Phaedo, tho 
favorite disciple of the master, modestly 
sought to pursue that line of practical mo- 
rality which Socrates had traced out in his 
doctrine and in his life. Thus, as the happy 
time of the visible presence of their friend and 
father faded away into the back-ground, the 
bond that had held together these divergent 
spirits gradually gave way. The spiritual 
monarchy of the greatest of Greek philosophers 
suffered the same fate which afterwards over- 
took the political monarchy of the greatest of 
Greek captains. As the empire of Alexander 
broke up into four kingdoms, so the empire of 
Socrates broke up into four opposing schools, 
and the image of the leopard with four heads, 
which in the prophetic vision of Daniel repre- 
sented the former, might with equal justice 
represent the latter. 

Four centuries later, in Jerusalem, another 
company of discipl^ mourned in like manner 
.the departure of Him who had gathered them 
about Him. In the retirement of the upper 
chamber they fed together on the sweetest 
and most sacred memories. But the bond be- 
tween these men was not one of simple re- 
membrance ; their spirits were sustained by a 
great and common hope. Their Master had 
told them in the hour of farewell: — "It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 

but if I depart, I will send him unto vou 

I will not leave you orphans ; I will come to 
you." The expectation was quickly realized. 
A new work, completing that which had been 
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done by His visible presence, was accomplish- 
ed in tnem. That which they had seen with 
their eyes, which they had heard with their 
ears, and their hands had handled, His holy 
Hf e. His filial communion with the Father^ the 
marvelous works which His Father had given ' 
Him to do, His death resplendent with love 
and meekness. His resurrection from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, His ascension, in 
which the whole amazing history culminated 
— ^all these things had been seen by them as 
through a veil. But, from the Pentecostal 
mommg, the reveaUng sunbeam had scattered 
the mists ; the light in which Jesus lived en- 
veloped them ; they beheld Him in His glory. 
The unimaginable promise was fulfilled, **My 
Father and I will come unto you, and make 
Our abode with you ;" and under the domina- 
tion of that inspiring breath thejr declared to 
the inhabitants of the sacred city the won- 
derful works of God. This inward work, the 
creation of the living Master within tnem, 
completed the indissoluble union which His 
visible presence had begun to form, and made 
it impossible that the differences which ex- 
isted among them should ever degenerate into 
causes of division. 

It is one of the most remarkable features of 
the action of the Holy Ghost that it has no 
tendency to obliterate the varieties of human 
personality. On the contrary, it frees the in- 
dividuality and accentuates its profoundest 
characteristics. In this, as in all else, it is the 
very opposite of diabolic possession, by which 
the sense of personality is first suppressed, and 
at last entirely confiscated. Was it not to awak- 
en this consciousness, and thus begin the work 
of liberation that Jesus asked an apparently 
incurable demoniac, '*What is thy name?" 
The Holy Spirit is no distant power, foreign to 
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the essence of the soul, coming to it as an op' 

gressor. It is that breath of Uf e of which every 
uman being is the destined agent. Where it 
penetrates, all the natural forces are set free 
and the natural gifts multiplied. Then alone 
the soul begins to be fully nerself , and ready 
for her subUme function as the organ of Goa. 
This was the work that took place in the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. 

JFrom that moment all the disciples drew 
their life from that Jesus whom they beheld, 
whom they inwardly possessed ; and for Him 
alone they labored ; He was their all. And yet 
each one of them knew Him in ways of his 
own, knew Him as He best answered - to his 
own aspirations, to his own past experiences. 
Each possessed Him as he most needed Him 
for his individual taste. We can even now 
perceive this when we study the life and 
writing of the four chief representatives of 
primitive Christianity. We observe among 
them a very marked variety ; but each one of 
them in what he possesses of his Master, pos- 
sesses the whole Christ. It is this common 
Eossession of Him which keeps the bond un- 
roken. The disciples of Socrates had foimd 
in him only a Master and a model; the Apos- 
tles found in Jesus their Lord and their God. 
They did not stand in admiration before Him; 
they were prostrate at His feet. 

The four men who played that leading 
part of which we have just spoken are : first, 
Feter, whom Jesus had placed at the head of 
the college of Apostles ; next, James, the eldest 
of the. Lord's brothers j then His bitterest ad- 
versary and most active Apostle, Paul; and 
lastly, John, His intimate and personal friend. 
They were very dissimilar in character, in 
qualifications, and in aspirations; their ante- 
cedents were different, the functions to which 
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they were providentially destined ^ere no less 
so. Their distinctive character^ appear in the 
manner of their coming to Jesus, and in the 
nature of the link which unites them to Him. 
It is this diversity which forms the subject of 
the present study, not for the sinister purpose 
of opposing one to another and in some sort 
neutralizing one by another, but rather in or- 
der to show forth His greatness who could so 
satisfy these four chosen spirits as to be- 
come to each of them his all for ever. 

There is one occasion in their lives — the only 
one perhaps, and at all events the only ascer- 
tained one — when the four are found together. 
It was in Jerusalem, about the vear 50, twen- 
ty years after the departure oi their Master. 
On this occasion the divergence between 
them isperceptible enough, and it is not with: 
out difficulty that it is subordinated to their 
tinity. Notning coiUd so well have- taken us 
to the very heart of our subject as this 
palpitating scene. We have two accounts 
of the meeting; that ^iven in the Book of 
Acts* preservmg especially; those of its fea- 
tures which are important in relation to the 
general history of the Church ; that of St. Paul 
in the Epistle to the Galatians,t having a more 
autobiographical character, and bringing out 
the facts wnich bear on his personal ministry 
and his relations with the three others. This 
is just as it should be ; and if only a few years 
ago the famous head of the Tiibingen school, 
Baur, maintained that the two accounts were 
contradictory, and that we were reduced to 
choose between them, the account in the Acts, 
which he rejected, has already been well 
avenged. For never was finer homage ren- 
dered to the veracity of that record, than that 

*■ ■-■■■■ ,^i ■■■ I ■■^» IP I .1 ■ ■ I ■ ■ -^i ■ ■ — ^ 

* Chap. XV. tCliap. ii. 
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which is the outcome of the recent work of 
one of the most eminent men who have 
sprung from that very school.* 

At this important moment we find them all 
at" their work, each according to the ^art as- 
signed him by his Lord. But how various are 
their parts! Paul arrives from the Syrian 
capital, Antioch, where the first Greek Chris- 
tian Church has been founded, and whither 
he had lately returned from the first Chris- 
tian mission, properljr so called, to the Grentile 
world. Peter has mterrupted his evangel- 
istic journeys through the Holy Land, and 
his apostolic mission to the Jews of the East, 
for a brief visit to Jerusalem. The work of 
James lies in the capital itself, where the con- 
fidence of the apostles has placed him at the 
head of the mother church and of the communi- 
ties of believing Jews already formed and 
forming all around. For John, the hour of 
his public activity has not yet come. He is 
bound as yet by that filial task confided to him 
by Jesus on the Cross — '* Behold thy mother !" 

The diversity of their work would have pre- 
sented no danger to the union of these four 
men, if it had not covered far deeper differ- 
ences. The three last, following the example 
of Jesus, had continued to realize the new 
faith under the old forms of Jewish national 
life. Paul, with his fellow-laborer, Barnabas, 
who had accompanied him to Jerusalem, had 
already cast those forms away. The Cross of 
Christ had from the first been revealed to the 
apostle of the Grentiles as the end of the law.i 
It was this very question which was under 
discussion at the moment, and which brought 



* Pfleidererin his "* Jahrbucher fiir Protestantische The- 
olo^ie," 1883, ii. I may, no doubt, have to make certain 
reservations as to the end of this noble work. 

t Rom. X. 4. Gal. U. 15. 16; iii 25. 
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Paul to Jerusalem. No graver problem will 
probably ever have to be solve in common 
hj any company of men. James, Peter, and 
John, *Hhe three piUars," were keenly alive 
to the necessity of remaining attached to 
the Mosaic ceremonies, while announcing to 
their compatriots the appearance of Messiah, 
for they must otherwise be regarded as apos- 
tates, and could have no hold on the chosen 
people. Paul and Barnabas, on the other 
hand, just returned from their mission to the 
Pagans of Asia Minor, felt no less keenly the 
impossibility of successfully preaching salva- 
tion among the Grentiles, if salvation must be 
presented to them in conjunction with the rite 
of circumcision and the tevitical ordinances. 
The question was the more critical, because a 
violent party under the leadership of the be- 
lieving Pharisees and priests* had ranged it- 
self on the side of the three apostles. This 
party demanded a formal condemnation of the 
views and conduct of Paul, and the extension 
of the le^ svstem in a compulsory form to 
the Gentile dhristians. 

In this severe crisis through which primi- 
tive Christianity had to pass we may observe 
the triumph of the spirit of Christ over the 
spirit of man. Notwithstanding the clamors 
or the extreme party, Peter and James carried 
the assembly in favor of the liberty of the 
Gentiles, while Paul on his side fully admit- 
ted the maintenance of the Mosaic observances 
among Christians of Jewish origin. Hence 
the comproimse which was arrived at — a com- 
promise, no doubt, theoretically iniperfect, 
and which in the long run proved inaaequate ; 
but its very imperfections showed the strength 
of the spirit of union which ruled the minds of 



♦ Acts. XV. 5; conf. vi. 7. 
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these men, and the preponderance of their in- 
terest in the work of salvation over their at- 
tachment to their own ideas. The church 
of Jerusalem recognized the churches of 
the gentiles as her legitimate sisters. The 
young Gentile Titus, whom Paiul had pur- 
posely brought with him, was allowed 
fully to associate with the Christians of Jeru- 
salem, and to take part, though uncircum.- 
cised, in the assembUes of the Church.* The 
apostolate of Paul himself was expressly 
recognized by the first apostles; and this 
recognition was ratified by that *' right hand 
of fellowship" which they solemnly gave him 
before parting. Two modes of preaching the 
g:ospel — not two gospels, fundamentally dis- 
tinct, nor two regions geographically defined 
— were henceforth recognized as legitimate, 
the one accompanied, in view of the Jews, by 
legal observances, the other dissociated from 
such observances in favor of the Gentiles. 
The first of these two forms of evangelization 
was to be led by Peter, and the second by 
Paul — each holding his office in virtue of the 
special caU addressed to Him by the Lord 
Himself. 

Never could the frail bark of the infant 
Church have succeeded in doubling this 
perilous cape had not the work of Christ 
and of the world's salvation been su- 

* Dr. Farrar, in his " Life of St. Paul," holds that Paul 
agreed to have Titij circumcised. He understands Gal. ii. 
8 in the sense that Titus was not indeed compelled, but that 
he nevertheless consented, to be circumcised. But this ren- 
dering appears inadmissible. The word ** compelled" must 
in that case be strongly emphasized, and shou d be placed 
at the head of the sentence, even beiore the subject Itself; 
and the latter part of verse 5, " that the truth of the Gospel 
might continue with you," would be incomprehensible. Such 
a concession, imder such circumstances, would, on the con- 
trary, have compromised, once for all, the Gentile cause 
which Paul was defending. 
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preme in their hearts over every personal 
thought. To these four men the gospel was 
not srniply a new doctrine committed to them 
to propagate ; it was a Person dearer to them 
than themselves, and living by the power of 
the Holy Ghost within their hearts. 

There came indeed a time, later on, when 
the difference thus set at rest rose again to the 
surface, and seemed to take an even harsher 
character. St. Paul has preserved an account 
of it in the second chapter of his epistle to the 
Galatians. The incident, which has often 
been misunderstood, arose simply from the 
inconsequent action of the apostle Peter, who, 
finding himself at Antioch m a church com- 
posed for the most part of Greek Christians, 
had in the first instance considered himself 
free to diverge from the arrangement agreed 
upon at Jerusalem, and, being a man of feel- 
ings rather than of principles, had abandoned 
for a moment the Levitical observances to 
live in more perfect fellowship with the new 
Gentile brethren. He had thus used the same 
liberty asPaul and Barnabas. But certainemis- 
saries of James, arriving at Antioch, on what 
errand we do not know, were disagreeably sur- 
prised at this course of conduct. They recall- 
ed to the apostle the agreement to which he 
had been a party at Jerusalem, by which the 
Gentiles alone were exempted from the Mo- 
saic law. The argument was just, and, 
strictly speaking, Peter was in the wrong. 
It would have been the moment for a 
man of energy to break the yoke, to rise to 
the liberty of Paul, and to declare with him 
that the coming of Messiah had put an end to 
the obligations of the law. But he dared not. 
He had once before been put on his trial for a 
similar freedom,* and he would this time bo 



* Xnt.a ir» 1 
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less favorably circumstanced, on account of 
the compact at Jerusalem. Breaking off, 
therefore, the brotherly communion in which 
he had been living with the Grentile portion 
of the Church, he shut himself up within the 
narrow circle of the Jewish believers. It was 
a rejection of the Grentiles as unclean after 
admitting them as clean. It was an avowal 
that he had himself participated for a moment 
in their uncleanness, and that Christ had thus 
led him into sin. Before the whole assembly, 
in a scene which has left long traces in the 
life of the Church, and which the Judaizing 
extremists never forgave, Paul laid bare be- 
fore him the full consequences of his inconse- 
quence. To Paul, the Cross had put an end 
to the Law, whether for Jew or Gfentile, hav- 
ing fulfilled it once for all ; while Peter, with 
all the Twelve, was yet awaiting some signal 
event, some divine token — perhaps the return 
of Messiah in His glory— before venturing to 
act on its abrogation. 

Thus gradually were the several parts of the 
first and greatest agents in the work of evan- 
gelization determined. St. Peter, with the 
Twelve, at whose head he was placed, had re- 
ceived the original mission, to teach and to bap- 
tize aZZ nations,* beginning, of course, with the 
Jews in Palestine, then following them into all 
the countries where they were settled, and thud 
passing from Israel to the Gentiles. In this 
way the two evangelizations woiild have been 
closely connected. This would have been the 
normal progress. But the normal progress 
too often remains an ideal progress : it rarely 
becomes a reality. It serves rather as a stand- 
ard by which the reality must be tested and 
condemned. It was even thus with the evan^ 

* Matt, xxviii, 19, 20. 
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gelization of the world. The refusal of the 
^anhedrin and of the people of Palestine to 
accept the salvation preached to them by the 
Apostles brought about the necessity for a 
division in the work. It was practically im- 
possible for the Twelve to become missionaries 
to the Grentiles so long as, for the sake of the 
Jews, they maintained the observance of the 
law. If they gave up the observance of the 
law, it was equally impossible to carry on 
their ministry among the Jews. Hence the 
inevitable separation into two distinct mis- 
sions, the one to the Jews under Peter, the 
other to the Gentiles under Paul;* while 
James, in proportion as the Twelve left Jerusa- 
lem on their mission to the tribes of the Dis- 
persion, naturally became the director and 
pastor of the Christian flock in the capital, 
and of all that section of the Church which 
was already won from Judaism. John, for 
the moment, remains aside, like a battalion in 
reserve, destined for some special duty. The 
missionary work, at all events, went on with- 
out him. 

In a religion which is all spirit and life, no 
function can be purely external. A diversity 
of tasks cannot fail to correspond to some 
deeper diversity in the lives and minds of 
those to whom the tasks are committed. If 
these men, whom we hail as the chief agents 
in the primitive work of the Gospel, were des- 
tined to labor each under different conditions, 
it must mean that they had themselves taken 
in the message each under a different aspect, 
and one adapted in each case to the condi- 
tions under which it was to be again given 
forth. We now arrive at the investigation of 
this deeper and more subtle difference. We 

* Gai. ii. 
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may indicate it directly and without circum- 
locution under the four termis which appear to 
us the most characteristic. 

To James the salvation brought by Christ 
presented itself luider the form of an accom- 
plished work; to Peter, under that of promis- 
ed glory; to Paul it was a righteoiisness se- 
cured ; to John it was a life in full possession. 
Work, glory, righteousness, life — ^these four 
things are indeed included in the salvation 
whicn Christ offers to the world ; we may al- 
most say that they exhaust its contents; nor 
is it possible to possess one of them without in 
some measure possessing all. Yet in the per- 
sonal Eispirations and past history of the in- 
dividual man there may be that which predis- 
poses him to receive the whole through the 
medium of one of these elements rather than 
another. And Providence willed that the four 
chosen men, who by their writings were to 
transmit this salvation in itstotahty to all the 
world, should each of them perceive it under 
one of these four characters, which in their 
combination constitute its fulness. Thus was 
fulfilled in them the word that Jesus had 
spoken : ' ' I am glorified in them. "* 

We may observe, to begin with, that James 
and Peter, in regarding salvation as a work 
fulfilled, and as an expected glory, were still 
holding in some sense to the forms and terms 
of the older cov&nant, the essential elements 
of which W(;re the law, which commands 
work, and propneuy, which promises glory. 
Paul and John, on the other hand, fixing 
their eyes rather on the righteousness ac- 
corded to faith in the expiatory work of 
Christ, and on the life which is found in com- 
munion with God through Him. disengaged 

* John xvii, 10. 
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themselves more completely from tneir Jew- 
ish past, though without exactly breaking 
with it, and penetrated deeper into the new 
domain whicn Christ had opened to the world. 
To the two first, salvation in Christ was a 
flower yet folded in the bud ; to the two last it 
was the flower opened wide, and the fruit 
forming within the flower. 

James sees in the Gospel the f ulflllment of 
the law ; it is as such that he loves it and coni- 
mends it to his brethren. In reading him, one 
feels how, under the law, his heart had sighed 
for the fiilfillment of the law, and one per- 
ceives that what he has found in Christ is a 
word of love, engrafted by the Spirit in the 
heart, which has power to regenerate the soul?* 
** The law of liberty," ** the royal law,"t these 
are the noblest terms he can apply to the Gos- 
pel. A law of liberty is a law lulfiUed with- 
out constraint, for the very love of it, and in a 
perfect fellowship of will with the Will which 
imposes it — a law like that by which we spon- 
taneously reject a rotten fruit, and choose one 
which is fresh, pure, and perfect. The ex- 
pression **the royal law " is applied especially 
to the command to love one another. It is 
generally understood to mean that this com- 
mandment rei^s supreme over all others. 
But does it not include the idea that ho who 
keeps it becomes himself a king; that he who 
has love in his heart holds in his hand the 
sceptre of the world? This love James had 
received from Jesus. This is what he calls 
having the word ** engrafted '* in one. 

There is another word which h'e uses to des- 
ignate the condition of the soul which has been 
animated by the breath of the Gospel, the 
word *' wisdom, "t The Jews already used 

* James i. 21. t James ii, 8, 12. % James iii. 17. 
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this term to denote the inward illumination of 
a soul enlightened by the divine revelation ; 
they applied it also to the book of Proverbs 
ana Ecclesiastes, which they regarded as 
emanations of this light. The most famous of 
their reUgious books composed in the interval 
between the Old Testament and the New were 
also known as books of *^ Wisdom."* To 
James, * ' wisdom " also still represents the law, 
but the law as the inward guide of life. The 
law, taking possession of tne hmnan will, be- 
comes work ; identifying itself with the human 
intellect, it becomes wisdom. 

To us, this mode of regarding the relation 
between the gospel and the law, seems sur- 
prising. Tramea, most of us, in the school of 
Paul, and on the model of the Epistle to the 
Romans, we are amazed to find in this con- 
ception of James no trace of that opposition 
between grace and works, between faith and 
the law, with which the writings of Paul 
everywhere abound. Some persons may per- 
haps be startled at what we are about to say, 
but we are nevertheless bound to say it. 
There was, amongst the Jews themselves, a 
way of regarding the law which contrasted 
it with the Divine grgice ; this was the Phari- 
saic conception oi the law, in which Paul 
had been brought up. From this point of 
view, the commandment was seen as a task 
ordained, by the accompHshment of which 
man was to earn the reward of salvation and 
celestial glory. It was, therefore, natural 
that the doctrine of salvation by grace 
should come into violent colUsion with the 
views of Saul of Tarsus, and seem to him a 
stumbUne-block and an offence. He must 
still go about to establish his own righteous- 

♦ ** The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach." '* The Wis- 
dom of Solomon." 
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ness, Tintil, by the light of the law itself, he 
should see it crumble in hopeless ruin at the 
feet of the Thrice Holy. But thiere was also, 
among the Jews themselves, a very different 
way of regarding the law, by virtue of which 
the gospel of grace was not the contrast but 
the fulnlhnent of the legal covenant. This was 
the conception of the psalmists when they 
cried, "The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart More to be aesired 

are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. "* 
** I love thy commandments above gold; yea, 
above fine gold, "t *' The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul. "J *'He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters." § "Eestore unto me 
the joy of Thy salvation; and uphold me with 
Thy free spirit." || This state of mind, 
characteristic of the truly humble IsraeUte, 
has nothing in conunon with that of the 
Pharisee. He makes no pretence of ac- 
complishing the law in his own strength in 
order to claim the merit of its accom- 
plishment. Eecognizing in the law itself a 
gift of Jehovah's grace, he does not presume 
to receive it but in His fellowship ana by His 
aid. If there be a salvation which he yet 
awaits, he expects it in the shape of a deeper 
and more perfect law and a still more potent 
grace. IF Thus regarded, the law was indeed a 
way of life, and in this character it had been 
solemnly represented by Moses: **Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes and my judg- 
ments; which if a man do, he shall live in 
them."** For the law, thus understood, in- 
cludes not only conmaandments, but promises 

* Ps. xix. 8, 10. t Ps. cxix. 127. t Ps- xix. 7- 

§ Ps. xxiii. 2. B Pa. li. 12. 

•il Jer. xxxi. 81-34. ♦* Lev. xviii. 5. 
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and sacrifices ; and thus answers at all points 
to the needs of the contrite soul seeking to be 
at peace with Jehovah. 

Clearly, then, this state was in no way op- 
posed to the gospel grace ; it led directly to- 
wards it. The gospel was but another step 
along the same line. Something was yet 
wanting to the heart of the most faithful 
IsraeUte — ^that fulness of reconciliation which 
could only grow out of faith in a perfect sac- 
rifice, and the possession of that filial spirit 
which the sending of God's Son could alone 

Erepare, and which the reconciled heart could 
y His death alone receive. See how these 
humble believers, with their feet already in 
the way of salvation, still sighed and panted 
for the salvation or Grod! These were the 
Lord's hidden ones, known to him alone; the 
New Testament calls them *' those who were 
waiting for the consolation of Israel." To 
such as these the law was not the antithesis 
of grace ; it was a grace not yet made per- 
fect. 

It was in this fashion that James the brother 
of Jesus had known the law. Far from being 
to him, as to St. Paul, a ministration of con- 
denmation and of death,* the commandment, 
received and acted upon in the fellowship of 
Jehovah himself, had been his introduction to 
the double grace of justification and of life. 
This is what we find in his epistle. We can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
here the words of Professor Ritschl : — 

" James, having never used the law as a means of estab- 
lishing his own righteousness, according to the Pharisaic view, 
had never felt the gospel as a deliverance from the legral 
j'oke, but rather as a deeper union between the moral law 
and his personal life, presenting itself under the form of 

♦ 2 Cor. iii. 6, 9. 
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Wisdom. Like the Psalmist, he had fomid ia the law the 
strength of his moral life; and the gospel only made it more 
and more a second nature.'' 

Paul, himself, recognized this mode of de- 
velopment as a distant ideal when he spoke of 
* ' the commandment which was ordained unto 
life."* 

By thus picturing to ourselves the religious 
history of James, we come to understand the 
conflicting impressions made upon him hy 
the life of Jesus, his brother. The personal 
sanctity of that life, drawn from habitual 
communion with God, no boubt attracted and 
satisfied him. But those exorbitant preten- 
sions, that arrogation of the title of one sent 
from God to fulfil the prophecies and bring 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, must have seemed 
to him signs of over- weening self -exaltation, 
and even of madness. The Gospels bear wit- 
ness of this. In the third chaptar of Mark, 
the brothers of Jesus go out to lay hold on 
Him, because people say that He is beside 
Himself. In the seventh of John: "His 
brethem, therefore, said unto Him: 'Depart 
hence aoad go into Judaea. . . . For there 
is no man that doeth anything in secret, and 
He himself seeketh to be known openly. If 
Thou do these things, show Thyself to the 
world.' " That is, "appear at once at Jerusa- 
lem." The words convey no absolute rejec- 
tion of His claims ; they knew not what to 
think. Weary of suspense, they pressed for 
a decision. This is the meaning of the Evan- 

felist when he adds: "For neither did His 
rethren believe in Him."t And, indeed, the 
decision was not long delayed. For a brief 
moment the death or Jesus seemed to have 
annihilated His cause for ever ; His rcGurrec- 

* Rom. vil. 10. t Jolm vii. 5. 
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abundant hope with which his heart is wel- 
ling over, all through the epistle, springs main- 
ly irom that great event which, after the dark- 
est night, had risen on his heart as the day- 
star of an eternal day. ** Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to His abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the aead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
you."* The allusion in the last words is to 
that once "promised land" of Canaan, the 
earthly heritage of Israel, which they had not 
ceased to profane with their crimes, which they 
had polluted by shedding the blood of the Son of 
God, and which was soon to be taken from 
them. Not thus shall it be with the imperish- 
able inheritance assured to the Church be- 
yond the reach of sin or the touch of time, 
whose beauty shall be as a fadeless flower. 
Here we already see how, to the mind of this 
apostle, the facts of the older covenant had 
been transformed into symbols of the new. 
The new econonay is just the old transfigured. 
The Christian Church inherits the splendid 
titles bestowed on the chosen people: **Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a purchased people, "f 
To the Church, dispersed throughout the 
Roman Empire, he applies the names former- 
ly given to the tribes of Israiel, dispersed after 
the Babylonian captivity among all the coun- 
tries of the East and throughout the whole 
world: ** To the elect, who are sojourners of 
the dispersion."! The Church has her me- 
tropolis in the heavenly Jerusalem, as the scat- 

* 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. t 1 Pet ii. 0, margin. Conf. Ex: xix. 5, 6; 
Deut. vii. C. J 1 Pet. i. 1. Revised Version. 
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tered tribes had theirs in the earthly Zion ; and 
her members are here below as strangers and 
sojourners as every Jew felt himself to be so 
long as he lived beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land. Since the Kingdom of God, in 
the hope of possessing which Peter had at 
first attached himself to Jesus, had been by 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ trans- 
ported into the celestial sphere, the apostle^s 
whole theocratic system had been transform- 
ed along with it, and had taken a super- 
terrestrial range. Thus, for the lamb set 
apart by every Israehte householder on the 
lOUi of Nisan, and sacrificed on the 14th, was 
substituted henceforth in his thoughts the 
"Lamb without blemish and without spot, 
who verily was fore-ordained before thefoim- 
dation of the world." * 

The teaching of James was principally 
drawn from the moral part of the discourses 
of Jesus, and particularly from the Sermon 
on the Mount, irom which we have as many as 
ten quotations in one short letter. The in- 
stincts of Peter led him rather to dwell on those 
great f oreshadowings of the end of the world, 
such as the discourse recorded at the end of 
the three Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, which set before us the return of the 
Son of Man in His glory and the final establish- 
ment of His kingdom. Thus, in that Gospel 
in which James found the consummation of 
the law, Peter perceived the accomplishment 
of the prophecies, t 

We must call attention to yet another ele- 
ment which strikes us in the writings of Peter 
as compared with those of James — ^namely, 
his vivid recollections of the earthly ministry 
of Jesus, and especially of His sufferings in 

• I Pet. i. Ifl, 20. t Pet. 1. 10, 18, 
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life and in death. When we contemplate the 
picture he sets before us of the unalterable 
meekness of Jesus amidst the outrages which 
were heaped upon Him, of the trustful sub- 
mission with which He '* committed Himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously," of His in- 
finite pity in '* bearing our sins in His own 
body on the tree,"* it is impossible not to be 
reminded that he is, as he describes himself, 
^^ a witness otthB sufferings f of Christ." Of 
these sufferings he realizes the value, not only 
as giving us an example, but as obtaining for 
us the pardon of our sins. This aspect of the 
work of Christ, so conspicuously absent frem 
the writings of James, Peter bring;s into strik- 
ing prominence. The first privilege of the 
elect is to participate in '*the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ. " X The words which 
he had heard from the lips of Jesus at the Last 
Slipper had taken deep hold on his heart: 
* ' This is my blood .... which is shed for the 
remission of sins." By virtue of this element 
in his teaching, Peter takes an intermediate 
plaice between James and Paul from a dog- 
matic as well as from an historical point of 
view. For it is in the expiatory death of 
Christ that Paul finds the center of gravity of 
the Gospel. 

In order to understand the new conception 
of the work of Christ developed by St. Paul, 
we must consider at once his history as a 
Pharisee, and his destination to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles. ^ 

To be able to present themselves as right- 
eous before God was the ambition of the sin- 
cere members of the sect to which Paul was 
devoted. The means of attaining this high 

aim was the strict observance of the law. Tne 

- 

♦ 1 Pet. ii. 22-25. t 1 Pot. v. l.y X 1 Pet. i. 1. 
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possession of the kingdom of God, of that 
state of glory which was to follow the judg- 
ment, was the due reward of such obedience ; 
and more than one Pharisee persuaded him- 
self that he had actually attained this apogee 
of righteousness.* 

Such was the religious circle in the midst of 
which Saul of Tarsus was bom and brought 
up. James also was an observer of the law ; 
but Pharisaic presumption had not bUnded 
him. In the true spirit of the Scriptures, he 
brought to the work of obedience a deep con- 
sciousness of the impossibility of- fulfilling it 
in his own strength, and a humble dependence 
on the assistance of Divine grace. It was this 
which was wanting to Saul, and which he had 
to learn by a harsh but salutary experience, 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatianshe describes the zeal which fired 
him in his endeavor after a perfect realiza- 
tion of the Judaistic ideal Not only in the 
knowledge, but in the practical observance of 
the law and of the Pharisaic rules, he ** pro- 
fited above many his equals, "f One thing he 
does not teU us, which is nevertheless easily in- 
ferred from his various utterances relating to 
this early period of his life — that he differed 
very greatly from the other members of his 
sect, in his effort to purify not only the exterior 
but the heart. One passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans contains a sort of involuntary reve- 
lation of what was then passing in his mind : — 
'*I had not known sin but by the law; for 
I had not known lust except the law had said, 
Thou shalt not covet. "J: The law had reveal- 
ed covetousness, and in covetousness he had 
come to know sin. It appears from this that 
his external conduct had been so blameless that 

♦ Luke xvia. 11. 12, tGal. 1. 13, 14. JRom. vii. 7. 
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in no point of it could he feel himself con- 
demned by the law. He could honestly have 
said, with that young man who came to Jesus 
in the gospel, " All these have I kept from my 
youth up." And Jesus, far from showing dis- 
pleasure at this testimony of a good con- 
science, would have loved this young man as 
He loved the other. Yet there was present in 
the case of Saul a consciousness which ap- 
pears to have been wanting to tho other. In 
one single point he found himself constantly 
deficient in the righteousness exacted of him. 
It was the tenth commandment that bore 
upon this point: **Thou shalt not covet." 
And he could not help coveting. He govern- 
ed his actions, he controlled his v/ords, he kept 
the conunandments, but he could not purify 
his heart; and the last commandment rose up 
against him, and witnessed to his condem- 
nation. When, by a vigorous resolve, he 
struck at one head of the hydra, a hundred 
others reared themselves around him. The 
rest in God, the satisfaction in himself which 
he had hoped to secure by his irreproachable 
fidelity, was still forbidden him. How many- 
others have passed through the same experi- 
ence! Luther, in his convent, would have 
perished in the struggle had it not been for 
the timely help of that nameless monk who 
whispered in his ear, **I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins." 

The voice from heaven which first uttered 
on earth that life-giving message had not yet 
resounded through the world. No one could 
appease the inward torments of the young 
disciple of Gamaliel. It was probably this 
haunting inward uneasiness which urged him 
to add a new merit to those he already pos- 
sessed by persecuting the new religion which 
had just sprung up within the bosom of the 
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old. Jesus had said to his disciples, *'The 
time will come when whosoever killeth you 
will think he doeth God service. " Thus think- 
ing and acting, Saul persecuted unto the death, 
in Jerusalem and m. the surrounding cities, 
** those who called upon the name of the 
Lord. " The blood shedfbjr him in his zeal for 
the glory of God was to fill up what he bitter- 
ly felt was wanting in his obedience to the 
Divine law. 

The sudden apparition of the glorified Mes- 
siah, reveahng to him in that Jesus whom he 
persecuted, the Son of the Most High God, 
turned the whole current of his thoughts, and 
showed him the true worth of that self -right- 
eousness on which he was building his salva- 
tion. With all his boasted merits, he had 
simply been at war with God. But at the 
same time that he was forced to admit that 
the death of this glorified Jesus could not have 
been that of an impostor or a malefactor, and 
must have been that of a just man and a saint ; 
it began to present itself to him under a new 
aspect. He recognized in it the sufferings 
ascribed by Isaiah to that Servant of the Lord 
who was wounded for the transgressions of 
His people, and bruised for their iniquities.* 
** Thereiore shall my righteous servant justify 
many," said Jehovah by the mouth of the 
propnet. The eyes of Saul were opened like 
those of Hagar in the wilderness;! and he 
perceived, close at hand, that source of right- 
eousness which he had vainly sought in the 
Pharisaic observances. Connecting the death 
of Christ with the sacrifices of the Jewish 
covenant, he recognized that the blood which 
flowed on the cross was that of the victim of- 
fered for the sins of the world ; he understood 

* Isa. mi. t Gen. xxi. 19. 
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that mysterious exchange which he after^ 
wards lormulated in the words: **He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him."* Henceforward, casting away 
that self -righteousness which he now **counted 
loss," ** counted but dung," he accepted the 
righteousness which is of God by faith. We 
use here the expressions of the apostle himself. 
Let the reader refer to the wonderful passage 
in the Epistle to the Philippians.f 

It was this great experience of Saul of Tar- 
sus which first thoroughly unveiled the 
Divine plan of salvation. From this experi- 
ence sprang tho light with which his teaching 
was to lighten the Gentiles. For it was for 
the use of the Gentiles that the Lord had pre- 
pared this chosen vessel. He himself was 
made aware of it from the first by the words 
spoken to Ananias: **Hei8a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before the Gen- 
tiles." I And he was distinctly conscious of it 
in himself: *' When it pleased God, who sepa- 
rated me from my motner's womb, and called 
me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me that 
I might preach Him among the heathen. "§ It 
had been committed to JPeter to build the 
church, first among the Jews, and then, with 
and by means of the Jews, amon^ the Gen- 
tiles. But when, by the refractoriness of the 
Jews, these two tasks, which should have 
been but one, were rendered positively incom- 
patible, it became necessary that a special 
instrument should be set aside for the service 
of the Gentiles. And thus, while James took 
charge of the converted Israelites of Jerusa- 
lem, and while Peter journeyed among the ' 
scattered tribes who were still strangers to 

♦2 Cor. V. 21. t PhU iii. 4-9. t Acts. ix. 15. § Gal. i. 15,16. 
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salvation, commending it to them by its union 
with the Mosaic forms, it was , given to Paul 
to announce to the heathen world a gospel 
unembarrassed by legal observances, the 
Spiritual Christ eiven to the hunger of human- 
ity. The mode of his conversation had prepared 
him to discern a radical distinction between the 
law and the gospel. *'I through the law am 
dead to the law," he says; ** Nevertheless I 
live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. "♦ The 
law itself, taken in earnest, had forced him to 
break with a system under which the right- 
eousness he sought perpetually vanished before 
him ; and in this manner his heart had been 
prepared for the reception of Christ as his 
righteousness and his life. Surely this was 
the very man required at the moment for the 
evangelistic work, — to emancipate the gospel, 
on the one hand, from the Judaistic forms 
under which it had first appeared, and, on the 
other hand, to present it ui all its fullness to 
the world it was to save. 

If anything were wanting to prove in this 
preparation of St. Paul for the work of his 
ministry a masterpiece of the Divine wisdom, 
it may be found in the fact that the subject 
of this moral and religous training possessed 
by nature a dialectical genius of the highest 
order, and was, by education, master of all 
the rabbinical learning and logic. The sepa- 
ration to be worked out between the domain of 
the law and that of grace was not simply a 
practical matter; it had also to be elaborated 
in theory ; and this required a profound dis- 
cussion of Scriptural tests, and a closely rea- 
soned argument directed against Pharisaical 
formalism. For all this the apostle Paul possess- 
ed in the highest degree the necessary quaU. 



♦Gal.iL3a.20. 
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lications. He himself, when he considered 
all the circumstances, was convinced that he 
had been set apart from his mother's womb 
for the task he was to undertake. He has 
sometimes been accused of giving way to rab- 
binical subtleties. Men like Jerome and Luther 
have found some of his arguments unsound. 
These charges would probablv have brought a 
shrewd snule to the lips of the apostle. He 
would have been at no great trouble in explain- 
ing himself. It has always seemed to me that 
there is more sound sense in the apparent 
blundering of St. Paul than in the grave cor- 
rectness of his critics. But, even allowing the 
justice of the charge, there really is nothing 
m it to make us anxious for the faith. The 
inspiration of the apostle resided primarily in 
the illumination of nis mind as to the work of 
salvation and the mode of receiving it, and 
only secondarily affected the details of the 
theological reasoning by which he explained 
and defended this saving truth. 

A question trenching on this same domain, 
and certainly far more serious, is that which 
bears on the doctrinal relation between Paul 
and James. We have seen how different 
was James' experience of the law, receiving 
it, as he did, along the true line of the Old 
Testament ; from that of Paul who received it 
under the Pharisaic influence; and indeed 
from that of every man who, then or now, 
has attempted to justify himself by his own 
works. What, then, are we to thmk of the 
relation between the one epistle of James 
which remains to us, and the epistles of Paul? 
Did the brother of Jesus write with the inten- 
tion, often attributed to him, of directly com- 
bating the teaching of the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles? Or did he merely aim at preventing the 
abuse which some readers might make of a 
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misinterpretation of Paul's doctrine? Or 
must we set aside both these suppositions, and 
regard the epistle of James as written quite 
apart from any intentional bearing on tnose 
of Paul? 

This last opinion seems at first sight very- 
difficult to maintain, especially when we read 
in the epistle to the Romans, " Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law ; "* and in the epistle 
of James, ** Ye see, then, how that by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only ; "f 
or, again, when we find James alleging in 
favor of his thesis that very example of Abra- 
ham which Paul cities in favor of his, J and 
with it that of Eahab, whom the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews — certainly a dis- 
ciple of Paul — ^includes in his great enumera- 
tion§ of the heroes of faith under the ancient 
covenant. One can hardly be much surprised 
at the conclusion to which Luther was driven : 
** Many have toiled and labored and sweated 
over this epistle ; to make it agree with that 
of Paul, as Philip Melanchthon speaks of it in 
the Apology; but not sincerely: for these two 
things are a contradiction in terms: Faith 
saves: Faith does not save. Whoever will 
make these two things agree, I will put him 
mv doctor's bonnet on his head, and give my- 
self up for a madman." 

So indeed it appears ; yet what if it were 
only an appearance? Paul and James, as we 
have seen, had conierred together at great 
length on this subject ;|| and the discussion had 
ended in a solemn clasp of the hand, attesting 
the unity of thought and work which existed 
between them. Was this agreement the result 
of a brief misunderstanding, to be followed 

•Rom.iii.28.tJas.ii.24. tRom.iv. $ Heb, zL | Gal. iL 
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by an open declaration of war? This is hard- 
ly credible. 

In trying to ascertain the true meaning of 
this pgussage of James, we are struck by the 
fact that, of the three crucial terms contained 
in it,— *' works,'' '' faith," *' is justified,"— not 
one is used in the same sense as in the appar- 
ently contradictory formula of St. Paul. That 
** faith" which according to James cannot 
save while it remains alone, is a mere intellect- 
ual persuasion without influence on the heart 
or the will, such as the devils thenoselvee 
possess ; while "" faith " in the mind of Paul is 
an absolute confidence in the Divine promise, 
in virtue of which a man casts himself wholly 
on the mercy of God, and submits his entire 
being to the Divine influence. The ** works " 
whicn James requires as an indispensable 
condition of justification are not works 
done without faith; they are works by 
which he himself offers to ** show " his faith;* 
they are such works as the obedience of Abra- 
ham in the sacrifice of Isaac, which certainly 
was not an obedience apart from faith. "When 
did Paul ever declare such works as these 
vain or superfluous? Does he not rather say 
that we are ** created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them?"t The works 
of which Paul speaks as powerless to justify 
are, to use his own expression, '' the works of 
the law ; " that is, works done under the law, 
apart from the acceptance of the promise by 
faith, with the view of thereby escaping 
punishment and meriting reward. In defence 
of works of this description St. James has 
said nothing at all. 

The term *' justification," again, has by no 

•Jas.Ii. 18. tEph. ii. 10. 
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means the same significance for the two au- 
thors. As used by James, it means the appro- 
bation of God resting on the believer whose 
faith takes the practical form of obedience. 
God approves such conduct, and bears witness 
to the righteousness of him who perseveres in 
it. Paul, on the other hand, apphes the notion 
of justification to the moment in which, by 
the act of faith, the sinner passes from a state 
of condemnation into a state of reconciliation. 
With James it is a question of remaining in a 
state of salvation ; with Paul it is a (question 
of entering it — twp things, the conditions of 
which are widely different. For while God 
freely accords His grace. He looks for the 
fruits of grace received. Witness the strik- 
ing parable of the unmerciful debtor.* If, 
then, James says that faith alone cannot 
justify without works, and Paul says that 
faith justifies without the works of the 
law, but by '* faith" Paul means some- 
thing "different from the "faith "of James, 
and by "works" something different from 
the * * works " of James, and by ' ' justification " 
something different from the "justification" 
of James ; one thing, at any rate, is clear — 
that if James had attempted to oppose his 
teaching, he would have been opposing it 
without understanding it, and would, in fact, 
have been beating the air. This really is what 
a recent critic has maintained.! 

May it not, however, be regarded as pos- 
sible that James did intend to guard his 
readers against the moral inconveniences that 
might attach to Paul's doctrine, exaggerated 
or misunderstood? But he must in that case 
have spoken, not of the faith in one God 

♦ Matt, xviii. t Grimm, Zeitschrift ftir wiaaen. Theologie 

o£Hiigenfeld.l870. 
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which the Christian can share with devils, 
but of faith in the expiation of the blood of 
Christ, which is the basis of Paul's teaching,* 
of which it is certainly much easier to make 
a pillow of security. Besides, the exclusively 
Judaeo-Christian churches to which James 
addressed himself were for the most part full 
of prejudice and hostility against Paul; what 
likelihood is there that Paul's doctrine could 
have so far made its way among them that 
some would even have carried it to extremes? 
The similarity of expression in the passages 
we have just quoted from the two authors may 
easily mislead us, if we fail' to take account of 
the antecedents which explain them. A cen- 
tury and a half before the advent of Christian- 
ity, the dying Mattathias exhorted his sons in 
these words : * * Was not Abraham found faith- 
ful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness ?" t The ' ' temptation" alluded 
to by the old Jewish hero was evidently the 
sacrifice of Isaac; his meaning is, therefore, 
identical with that of James. We can picture 
to ourselves the discussions which must have 
been raised in the Jewish schools, long before 
the Christian era, bjr such passages as **He 
(Abraham) believed in the Ix)rd ; and he coimt- 
edit to him for righteousness ;"t especially 
when compared with others, which seemed to 
contradict it, such as the promise of God to 
Isaac: *' In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed ; because that Abraham 
obeyed My voice, and kept My charge, My 
commandments. My statutes, and My laws. "§ 
There is here an apparent contradiction, sure 
to attract the attention and exercise the sub- 



* Conf . Acts xxi. SJO, seq. 
t Maccabees ii. 52. % Gen. xv. G. § Gen. xxvi. 4, 5. 
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tlety of the Rabbins. Such discussions did 
actually take place; and hence the simul- 
taneous appearance, among the several au- 
thors of the New Testament, of the notions 
of faith, works, and justification, together with 
the example of Abraham, the permanent 
type of all that related to the question 
of salvation, and that of Rahab, who occupied 
in the theocratic history a place in some sort 
parallel to that of Abraham, as being the first 
G-entile won over to the Jewish faith and na- 
tion, and the type of all subse<jueht prose- 
lytes. Taking these circumstances mto account, 
there is nothing to surprise us in the common 
use of these expressions and illustrations, and 
nothing to lead us to suppose that any one of 
the New Testament writers who employs them 
is Intentionally alluding to the works of any 
other who emploj^s them also. Yet I do not 
go so far as to maintain that James wrote as 
he did without having even an acquaintance 
with the teaching of Paul. Such a supposi- 
tion would imply what many critics have 
maintained, that the Epistle of James was 
written anterior to that meeting at which we 
know that he personally conferred with Paul 
upon this very subject; and consequently 
fchat his epistle is the oldest part of the New 
Testament. This opinion appears to me for 
many reasons untenable. Is it not more nat- 
ural to suppose that James, amongst his own 
congregations of purely Jewish origin, wholly 
different in ideas and requirements from the 
Gentile churches of Paul, simply chose to keep 
to his own appropriate form of teaching, ana 
to combat the Jewish prejudice of a salvation 
founded on a mere knowledge of the truth, 
apart from any influence on the moral life T 
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In such a controversy he must have known 
himself thoroughly at one with Paul. * 

The points of view of the two writers may 
be formulated thus: — Faith, justification, 
works, — ^this is the doctrine of Paul; faith, 
works, justification — this is the doctrine of 
James. Whence comes this difference? From 
the fact that, as we have already pointed out, 
Paul understands by justification the entrance 
into a state of reconciliation, and James the 
continuance in it. Hence Paul places justifi- 
cation between the faith which is imputed as 
righteousness and the works which are the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit in the reconciled sin- 
ner. Such is indeed the natural order of spirit- 
ual facts amongst all who, whether like Paul 
or like the Gentiles, have not lived from the 
beginning in the faith of the Divine grace. 
James speaks, on the other hand, of a justifica- 
tion which accompanies the believer through- 
out his Christian career, a Divine approbation 
which rests upon him from first to last. And 
naturally so ; for he is addressing those who 
were in the Covenant to begin with, and whoso 
justification can only consist in remaining in 
it. Under these conditions he necessarily 

E laces this justifying Divine approbation after 
oth faith and works. For from the believer 
God expects not only faith ; He expects a faith 
efficacious in good works. Does not Paul him- 
self also speak of a future justification, an ul- 
timate absolution, reserved for those who, hav- 
ing been justified by the blood of Christ, shall 
be also sanctified by participation in His life; 
Let any one who doubts it study the two verses 
in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, t and many analogous passages. 
It is plain, then, that there is room in the 

* See Rom. ii. f Rom. v. 9, 10. 
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teaching of James for the initial justification 
of Paul,* and room in the teaching of Paul for 
the continuous justification of James. The 
second without the first would be an edifice 
without a foundation; the first without the 
second would be a foundation unfinished, and 
crumbling soon to ruin.f 

As a young Pharisee, Paul had had before 
his eyes an ideal good — ^to obtain a righteous- 
ness which could be owned and accepted by 
Gol. This ideal ^ood he had found only in 
the work of Christ, and by faith in His expia- 
tory sacrifice. This was the pearl of great 
price which enriched the whole of his after 
life ; aad when his career was ending, and it 
only remained for him to be poured out as a 
libation upon his offering, the Church of the 
Grentiles, this eternal jewel still glittered be- 
fore his eyes, and he wrote to his aisciple: — "I 
have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day."| 
Such was the unity of this man's life, heroic 
in action and in thought ; the word Righteous- 
ness sums up the whole. 

There is an idea which rises above that of 
work, and even above that of righteousness, 
and which underlies that of glory — ^the idea 
of life. It is in the deej) and mysterious 
domain of life that the union between God 
and the soul is consummated. Among the 
four chief representatives of primitive Chris- 
tianity there was one to whose mind the riches 
of salvation given to us in Christ appeared 
emphatically under this aspect of life. That 
one was the Apostle John. 

* Conf . Jas. il . 23, t Compare the declarations of Paul 
himself :-l (^or. vi. 0, 10, anc^ Gal. vi. 7, 8; also Matt. xil. 80, 
37. &c. t 2 Tim. iv. 7. a. 
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We shall the better understand the true 
character of this " disciple whom Jesus loved," 
whose portrait has been so often ill drawn, if 
we study the picture given in Josephus of the 
Galilean population at the time oi our Lord. 
*^ The Galileans are warlike from their very 
childhood; no fear restrains them. The whole 
of the land is under cultivation, no part being 
allowed to remain barren." This enterprising, 
ambitious, and even bellicose ardor of the 
Galilean temperament might find its scope in 
very different directions, and in regions more 
or less profound. In the sensitive nature, the 
quick imagination, the contemplative intel> 
lect, the pious heart of John, aspirations may 
have been awakened at the tenderest age to 
which nothing in his surroundings could fully 
respond. He had an industrious father, a 
mother of ardent and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, like himself, a brother who shared his 
spiritual needs. But his heart aspired to no- 
thing less than that supreme good which has 
no name in human language — or which can 
be summed up only in this word — Life. 

This life he found at length in the life of 
another, in whom he felt the pulsation of the 
Divine life itself, and with whose spirit his 
own fused at once. * ' It was the tenth hour, " 
he tells us, recalling that first contact ; ** and 
they abode with him that day." That day 
and that hour became to him a perpetual pre- 
sent. There are moments which are concen- 
trations of eternity ; the whole plenitude of 
the Divine life may be communicated in a sin- 
gle word, a single look. *'He saw and be- 
lieved. " The spring was found, and from that 
moment his thirst was quenched. Leaning on 
the bosom of that Master whose friend ho had 
become, he felt himself in possession of the 
supreme good; he felt that he rested on 
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the Dosom of Goa. Who can wonder that 
after three such years he had no higher 
thought than to live in that Christ in whom 
he had found the secret of dwelling in God? 
**That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled of the word of life — (for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and show unto you that 
eternal Uf e which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us) — that which wo have 
seen and heard declare we unto you."* 

It is not till quite late, and after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, that John appears on the 
scene of history as an active apostle. The 
original missionary work was already accom- 
vlished. Among Jews and Gentiles the Church 
was founded, and the ministry of the elders 
everywhere established. The Lord stood in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, 
and the seven stars burned in His hand. But 
one task yet remained to the apostolate — that 
of raising the primitive Christians to a perfect 
manhood, ana the Church to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ ;t and this 
work fell entirely to John. It was his mission 
in Asia Minor which completed the work of 
his colleagues. It has been said that *'the 
centre of gravity of the Christian Church was 
no longer m Jerusalem, nor even in Rome ; it 
was at Ephesus. "J From this central position 
John commanded the whole field or battle, 
from Antioch to Rome, and could communi- 
cate the impulse to the whole army. 

The Fathers who speak of his sojourn at 
Ephesus describe him as visiting and organiz- 



*John i. 1, 2, 3. t Eph. iv. 13. 

X Thiersch, ** Geschichte des apost, Zeitalters.** 
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ing the churches, appointing and directing the 
bishops, and, like his Master, extending his 
personal care to the lowest of sinners. But 
it is not his pastoral activity that concerns us 
here, but rather his peculiar legacy to the 
Church— the portion of the Christian inherit- 
ance which he had most intimately appro- 
priated, and which it was his commission to 
transmit to us. This is contained in the five 
Johannic writings which form part of the 
canon of the New Testament. 

I am aware that very few theologians now 
attribute all the five to the same author. 
Criticism began by opposing the Gospel to the 
Apocalypse, and putting this dilemma: 
*' Either the Gospel is by St. John, and the 
Apocalypse by some one else, or vice versa ;''^ 
whereas, when one goes to the bottom of 
things, without allowing oneself to be misled 
by a difference of form necessitated by the 
nature of the two subjects, one cannot help 
seeing that the two books fit together like the 
two halves of a fruit. Then the scalpel has 
penetrated a little further. A contradiction 
IS shown between the Gosi)el and the first 
Epistle, and the identity of their parentage 
is denied, when a single glance is enough to 
prove them twin brothers I We are thus con- 
fronted with three different Johns, among 
whom we have to decide which is the true one, 
or whether, indeed, the true one is any one of 
the three. Finally, in the two shorter Epis- 
tles, already suspected by the early Church, 
a fourth and even a fiftn hand has been dis- 
cerned. But, notwithstanding the assaults of 
the Titans, Jupiter remained firm on Olympus, 
with the thunder in his hands ; and I have 
a strong impression that, when the critical 
cyclone which is now passing over us spent 
itself, John will be found sitting quietly in 
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his place, with his three chief manuscripts, at 
any rate, safe in his grasp. 

But, dealing for one moment with this 
question as a serious one, I find among these 
three portions of the work of John the deep 
connection of a common intuition. This iden- 
tity of thought is betrayed by an expression 
which might almost appear accidental, but 
which realy possesses a profound significance, 
and makes tnese three books, in effect, the 
three divisions of a trilogy. In these three 
books, and in these three alone, we find Christ 
spoken of under the name of "The Word." 
It is almost equivalent to a common signa- 
ture.* 

Before the appearance of the Grospel of John, 
the Church already possessed a detailed ac- 
quaintance with the acts and teachings of 
Jesus, and a knowledge of His person as re- 
vealed under the titles of Son of Man and 
Son of God, which reflected the two sides of 
His nature. But she had not yet received 
Him under that name of The Word, by which 
John endeavored to express the deepest 
mystery of His being, His eternal relation 
with God. This name John does not appear 
to have taken from the Hps of Christ Himself, 
for it never appears in his record of his Mas- 
ter's direct teaching. He seems rather to have 
borrowed it from the language of the Old 
Testament, with some allusion, perhaps, to 
the speculations of his own day, in order to 
sum up, under this striking form, all the 
testiijiony he had received from the mouth of 
Jesus, as to His existence with the Father 
before His advent on earth. And then, in the 
loftiest sentence ever penned by human hand 
— *' The Word was made flesh"— he unveiled 



* John i. 1 ; 1 John i. 1 ; Rev. xix. 13. 
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the full sublimity of that fact of the Incama 
tion which his predecessors had already de* 
scribed in detail. It was this which made one 
of the fathers of the Church* declare that, 
while the other evangelists had written *' the 
corporal things" (i. e., the external things) of 
the history of Jesus, John had written "* the 
spiritual Gospel." The union of heaven and 
earth, of the infinite and the finite, of God 
and man, historically consummated in Christ, 
this is the culminating point of history, in 
which thought and fact blend forever. By 
this conception the appearing of Christ is 
exhibited in all its grandeur. It is this Gospel 
of John which for the first time brings up to 
its true level the knowledge of the person of 
Christ in the Christian Church. 

Such bein^ the work of his gospel, the work 
of his epistle is closely connected with it. 
Dealing with Churches which had already 
attained to some degree of spiritual maturity, 
but in which there was still much to desire m 
the wav of hoUness, and more particularly 
of brotherly love, he here depicts what the 
Christian should be who has received into 
himself by faith the Word made flesh, and 
puts the Church on her guard against a con- 
ception of the person of Christ which, by 
denying the reality of His incarnation, was 
undermining at its very foundation the Chris- 
tian obUgation of the sanctification of the 
flesh. The epistle thus raises to its full height 
the ideal of Christian sanctity springing from 
the perfect knowledge of the Son of God. 

But the Christian is not an isolated individ- 
ual ; he is the member of a societjr. To this 
society, this body of which Christ is the Head 
and believers are the members, Johnjie votes 

* Clement of Alexandria. 
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his third work, the Apocalypse. The Church 
is not* simply a medium through which* the 
behever passes in his pilgrimage from this 
world to a better; it is an organism which has 
its own history, its origin, its development, 
its end. It is the essential crisis, not, as has 
been often represented, the particular facts of 
this development, which John contemplates 
in the prophetic vision of the Apocalypse. He 
sees the glorified Lamb of God calling the 
Gentile world to salvation by the preaching 
of the everlasting Grospel, as once, during 
His earthly sojourn, he had seen Him call 
the elect people of God. But this appeal 
meets witn the same resistance and the 
same hostihty among the Gentiles as hereto- 
for among the Jews. He witnesses the series 
of chastisements which follow, but which fail 
to subdue the hardness of the Gentile heart, 
till this Satanic revolt of humanity against 
God concentrates itself in the person of Anti- 
Christ, and the oppressed Church sinks, as at 
a new Golgotha, to rise again triumphant on 
the morning of a new Easter. It is the tragedy 
of Jesus in Israel reproduced in the story of 
the Church among the Gentiles. Having 
given to the Church the noblest conception of 
tne person of Christ and the life of the indi- 
vidual behever, John leaves to her in the 
Apocalypse the grandest revelation of her- 
self and of her destiny in time and in eternity. 
His teaching is thus the consummation on all 
its essential points of Christian knowledge, 
or, if one may use the expression, of the 
Christian yvuai^. As Mr. Jukes says, in his 
admirable book,* "The teaching of eternal 
life, though contained in all the Dooks of the 
New Testament, is*nevertheless the distinctive 

^ T-^ — . ^- ^- - - - ^ _r.. L — I I i-^M^ — ■ ■ -■ --!-■■ f—r 

* " The New Man," pp. 8, 9, 
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teature of St. John. He dwells on it with a 

Eerseverance which makes it the one idea of 
is gospel, epistles, and revelation. In each 
of his writings ho shows us, under a different 
form, tho working of this same life, first in 
the incarnate Christ, then in the believer, and 
finally in the course of human history. " The 
work which it was given to Peter to initiate 
was thus brought by John to ito final consum- 
mation. 

At first setting out, I placed these four 
chosen ones of the Lord, ao it were, in two 
divisions; tho one, consisting of James and 
Petor, clinging more closely to tho Old Testa- 
ment ; and tho other, consisting of Paul and 
John, established more completely on the 
basis of the New. One mignt with equal 
appropriateness divide them in another way. 
For Paul and James are dominated by one 
and the same idea, that of a divino Order ; 
while Peter and John together exhibit the idea 
of a divine Energy. The ** works " of James 
are tho divine order in practice ; the **Rip:ht- 
cousness " of Paul is the divine order fulfilled 
by grace. The "Life" of John is the divine 
energy in its inward working; the *' glory " of 
Peter is the same energy in its outward mani- 
festation. Or the original arrangement may 
be altogether reversed, and James and Peter 
placed side by side in the foremost rank. For 
it may be observed that while Paul and John 
stop at the meanSy these two press forward to 
the end. For what else is the free justifica- 
tion proclaimed by Paul than an indispensable 
means for the realization of the active obedi- 
ence required by James? And what else is 
the inward life which, as John teaches us, is 
derived from communion with Christ than 
the condition precedent of that glory to which 
Peter aspires as the crown of salvation? 
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Such, it appears to me, are the psychologi- 
cal steps in the scale of salvation, as we con- 
sider it in its fullness and in its essence. At 
its base lies the justification described by Paul. 
For what good is possible to man until, by 
this way of reconciliation, he has found and 
repossessed his God? Reconciled with God, 
he has fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, and has eternal life. In this intimate 
union with Christ, as a branch abiding in the 
Vine, he bears the fruit of good works; and 
thus, through conflict and suffering, he presses 
forward to eternal glory. ' ' Oh, unfathomable 
work I Oh, unlooked-for benefits I " cries the 
most eloquent of the Christian authors of the 
second century j* as he contemplates the work 
of salvation in its fullness. Yes, and what a 
wonderful distribution of its energies among 
those whose writings were to reveal it to the 
world. 

Is it altogether beneath the dignity of the 
subject to draw, in conclusion, an illustration 
from the field of physico-psychology? Nature 
and grace proceed from the same author, and 
the gifts of the one are associated with the 
predispositions of the other. The old psychol- 
ogy had a theory, not much regarded now- 
a-days, of the four temperaments. It was ad- 
mitted that in actual life the characteristic 
elements of these four temperaments were 
generally found in combination, so that 
no individual could be said to represent 
one type exclusively; but it was not un- 
usual for one element to have a marked 
preponderance over the rest. Is it strain- 
ing the point too far to suggest that we 
find in James the calm and steadfast patience 
of the phlegmatic temperament ; in Peter the 

* The author of the letter to Diognetus. 
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impetuous but intermittent ardor of the san- 
gume; in Paul, the intrepid energy and pene- 
trating vigor of the choleric ; and m John tho 
contemplative wealth, profoundity, and deli- 
cacy of the melancholic? The two last cer- 
tainly tend to mingle in various proportions 
and produce the happiest combinations. It 
was doubtless thus with Paul and John. 

But without dwelling on what may, after 
all, be only a play of the ima^nation, we may 
suggest a more solid comparison, drawn from 
the spiritual domain itself, and which, if I am 
not mistaken, we owe to M. Thiersch. **If," 
he says, in speaking of the character of St. 
James, "we find in him neither the didactic 
gifts of the doctor, nor the enterprising spirit 
of the powerful evangelist, nor the depth of 
the prophetic insight, we do, on the other 
hand, discern in him the distinctive features 
of the pastoral character. " He clearly alludes 
in this passage to the four ministries enu- 
merated by St. Paul after that of the apostles 
— ** prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teach- 
ers."* Of the four servants of the Church 
whom we have just been passing in review, 
we have in Peter the pioneer of Evangehsts, 
in Paul the learned and sagacious Doctor, in 
John the eagle-eyed Prophet, and in James 
the faithful and laborious Pastor. We refer, 
of course, only to a preponderance of function ; 
each to a certain extent fulfilled all. This is 
especially true of the apostle Paul. 

These comparisons may, however, appear 
somewhat forced ; and I lay no great stress 
upon them. I will, in concluding, put only 
one question. Whence comes it that, of all 
the nshermen of Bethsaida, these two still 
claim our attention ? Why are they not buried 

♦EplLiv.n. 
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in the blankness of oblivion, like so niany 
others, their equals, whose bodies sleep beside 
the Lake of Galilee? How is it that a single 
artisan of the small town of Nazareth is now, 
in the nineteenth century, brought forward 
as the subject of a psychological study, and not 
left forgotten among the forgotten generations 
that people its little cemetery? Why has not 
Paul himself, after casting a brief lustre on 
the rabbinical controversies at Jerusalem — 
perhaps after succeeding Gamaliel as the head 
of his school, or even rising to the office of 
High Priest--became a mere name in an his- 
torical dictionary, a shadowy personality in 
the narrow circles of the erudite? How is it 
that he yet remains to speak with an author 
of the latter part of the first century or the 
beginning of the second, *'in the synagogues 
of the Gentiles as a pleasant melody m the 
mouth of all, until the fullness of time? "* 

It is not by the force and freshness of its 
voices, nor by the adroitness of its execution, 
that this apostolic choir attracts listeners 
even at the present day ; it is by the subject 
of its song — Redemption, the Redeemer. It 
is the Saviour Himself who, living in these 
men and revealing through them, in four dis- 
tinct forms, the fullness of His work and His 
glory, has given to their voices that heavenly 
tone of which from age to age the world has 
never wearied. Who could have foretold to 
the Hillels, the Shammais, the Gamaliels, 
and all the illustrious doctors of the Sanhedrim 
that their voices would pass away without 
leaving an echo behind, while those of the 
ignorant Galileans brought up before their 
tribunal should fill the world to the end of 
time? Yet Jesus had foretold it. '' What I 

* Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
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tell you in darkness, " He said to His disciples, 
** that speak ye in light; and what ye hear in 
the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. "* 
It was necessary, says St. Paul, that this 
treasure should be given to the world in earth- 
en vessels, '*that the excellency of the power 
maybe or God and not of us." *'He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord." 

For he it is who hath made these little ones 
so strong that they have subjected the world 
to Him. And if there was among them one 
who possesed any strength of his own, it 
was but when he was bruised and broken 
that he could be fitted for the Master's use. 
For He is too great to need the service of 
other instruments than those whom He has 
lifted out of the dust.— F. Godet, in The Con- 
temporary Review, 

* Matt. X. 27. Compare the version of Luke xii. 3. 
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In August, 1837, the first part of "A Narrative of 
some of the Lord's Dealings with George Miiller" 
came out of the press ; and, since then, four other 
parts have been published. The first three parts form 
one volume of 604 pages ; the fourth part a volume of 
390 pages; and the fifth part a volume of 615 pages ; 
so that the three volumes contain 1619 pages alto- 
gether. These three volumes may be purchased sepa- 
rately or together, and may be ordered from Messrs. 
Nisbet and Co., London, through any bookseller. 
The price of the first volume is 3s. 6d., of the second, 
2s. 6d., and of the third, 3s. 6d.* 

During the last twenty-three years I have been re- 
peatedly asked to publish this large work in a con- 
densed form, for the benefit of the poor, and also for 
the sake of those who have but little time for reading ; 
but I have not had leisure for this work, nor have I 
been led to such a service, because, as the author of 
the book, I see great difficulty in deciding what to 
put in, and what to leave out. At last, however, my 
beloved wife (who, like myself, has often heard a de- 
sire expressed, that the Narrative should be given in 
as brief a form as possible), during our long mission- 
ary tour, between August, 1882, and May, 1883, un- 
dertook to write a very brief history of my life and 

* The substance of these volumes are found in " The Life of 
Trust," price 60 cents. 
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labors, which will be found in the following pages. 
She has also written an account of my missionary 
travels and labors, which will be published separately ; 
because a narrative of them could not be included in 
this book without making it a large volume ; and a 
short history of my life and labors is the thing par- 
ticularly wanted. In writing this smaller book, she 
has kept this continually in view, and has sought to be 
as brief as possible. 

Before the first part of my Narrative appeared, I 
prayed many hundreds of times, that God would bless 
it abundantly ; and since August, 1837, when the first 
part was published, I have asked YWvs\ many thousands 
of times X.Q o^n this my feeble effort, to benefit the 
Church of Christ at large, and to show to an unbeliev- 
ing world the reality of the things of God. These 
thousands of petitions have been answered beyond my 
largest expectations. 

On my missionary toiirs in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, France, Italy, 
Spain, Bohemia, Hungary, Greece, Russia, and Po- 
land, I was known to the thousands who had read 
about my life and labors in English, German, French, 
or Dutch, and who desired to hear me preach, because 
they had received blessing through my Narrative. 
But the blessing was not confined to these countries. 
It was found also in Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
Turkey. Especially, however, when I was laboring in 
Canada, and preaching in seventeen of the United 
States, during three different American tours, I ob- 
tained hundreds of thousands of hearers, because they 
knew me through " The Life of Trust," an abridgment 
of my larger work, that was everywhere to be found, 
even as far as California ; through which I was con- 
tinually greeted as an old friend, whom Christians 
desired to know personally. In this manner I have 
had abundant proof of the blessing my Narrative has 
been to the readers of it ; and, besides all this, during 
the last 46 years I have received many hundreds of 
letters, in which the writers state, how great the bene- 
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fit has been, which they have received through this 
record of the Lord's dealings with me. In further 
proof of this, I will now relate the following partic- 
culars. 

In November, 1856, a young Irishman, Mr. James 
McQuilkin, was brought to the knowledge of the Lord. 
Soon after his conversion he saw my Narrative adver- 
tised, and, having a great desire to read the book, pro- 
cured it accordingly, about January, 1857. God 
blessed it greatly to his soul, especially by showing 
him what could be obtained by prayer. He said to 
himself : " See what Mr. Miiller obtams simply by be- 
lieving prayer. May I not obtain blessing likewise by 
prayer ? ** He now set himself to pray, that the Lord 
would give him a Christian companion, one w^hoknew 
the Lord. Soon -afterwards he became acquainted 
with a young man who was a believer, and these two 
began a prayer-meeting in one of the Sunday Schools 
in the parish of Connor. Having received an answer 
to his prayers, in obtaining a Christian companion, 
Mr. McQuilkin asked the Lord to lead him to become 
acquainted with some more of His children, and, soon 
afterwards, met two other young men, who were be- 
lievers, with whom he became intimate. 

In the autumn of 1857, Mr. McQuilkin told these 
three young men what blessing he had received 
through reading my Narrative ; how it had led him to 
see the power of believing prayer ; and he proposed 
that they should meet together for prayer, to seek the 
Lord's blessing upon their various labors in the Sun- 
day Schools, prayer-meetings, and preaching of the 
Gospel. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1857, these 
four young men met together for prayer in a small 
schoolhouse near the village of Kells, in the parish of 
Connor, Ireland, every Friday evening. By this time 
the great and mighty working of the Spirit in the 
United States in 1857 had become known, and Mr. 
McQuilkin said to himself, " Why may not we have 
such a blessed work here, seeing that God did such 
great things for Mr. Miiller, simply in answer to 
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prayer?" They accordingly, with renewed earnest- 
ness, waited upon God, and on January i, 1858, the 
Lord gave them the first remarkable answer to their 
petitions, in the conversion of a farm servant, who was 
taken into the little praying band; and thus there 
were five who gave themselves to prayer. Shortly 
afterwards, another young man, about 20 years ola, 
was converted, so that there were now six, which 
greatly encouraged the three, who first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. McQuilkin. 

Others, too, were soon converted, who were likewise 
taken into the number of those who were still waiting 
upon God ; but believers only were admitted to these 
fellowship meetings, where they read, prayed, and of- 
fered to each other a few thoughts on passages of 
Scripture. These meetings, and others for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, were held in the parish of Connor, 
Antrim, Ireland. Up to this time, though many souls 
were converted, all was going on most quietly, and there 
were no physical prostrations, as afterwards. About 
Christmas, 1 858, a young man from Ahoghill, who had 
come to live at Connor, and had been converted 
through the prayers of this little company of believers, 
went back to Ahoghill to see his friends, when he 
spoke to them about their own souls and the work of 
God at Connor. His friends desired to see some of 
these converts. Accordingly, Mr. McQuilkin, with 
two of the first, who met for prayer, went on February 
2d, 1859, and held a meeting at Ahoghill in one of the 
Presbyterian Churches. Some believed, some mocked, 
and others thought there was a great deal of presump- 
tion in these young converts ; yet many wished to 
have another meeting, which was held on February 
16, 1859, by the same three young men ; and now the 
Spirit of God began to work, and to work mightily. 
Souls were converted ; from that time conversions 
multiplied rapidly ; and some of these converts went 
to other places, carrying the spiritual fire (so to speak) 
with them. The blessed work of the Spirit of God 
spread in many places. On April 5, 1859, Mr. Mc- 
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Quilkin went to Ballymena, held a meeting there at 
one of the Presbyterian Churches; and on April nth 
he held another meeting at another of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches, when several were convinced of sin, 
and the w^ork of the Spirit of God went forward in 
that town. On May 28, 1859, he went to Belfast, 
where, during the first week, there were meetings held 
in five different Presbyterian Churches, and from that 
time the blessed work of God commenced at Belfast. 
In all these visits he was accompanied and helped by 
Mr. Jeremiah Meneely, one of the three young men 
who first joined him in prayer, after reading my Nar- 
rative. Such was the beginning of that mighty work 
of the Holy Spirit, which has led to the conversion of 
hundreds of thousands. In 1859 this fire was kindled 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. It spread through 
Ireland, England, Wales and Scotland ; the Conti- 
nent of Europe partook of it more or less; it led 
thousands to give themselves to the work of Evangel- 
ists ; and, up to the present time, not only are the 
effects of this work (first begun in Ireland) felt, but 
more or less it has been going on in Europe and in 
other parts of the world. No honor is due to the in- 
struments, but to God alone, who graciously caused 
His Spirit thus mightily to work ; yet these facts are 
stated, in order that the great delight He has in an- 
swering the believing prayers of His children may be 
seen. 

All this has shown to me how, with God's blessing, 

the Narrative of my life and labors, even in the small- 

st form, may be helpful both to the Church and to the 

world : and I see this little book therefore go forth 

from the press with much pleasure. 

The account of my missionary travels will also (the 
Lord permitting) be ready very shortly. My beloved 
wife and myself have already hundreds of times sought 
God's blessing on these two books, and we purpose 
still further to pray that it may rest abundantly upon 
them. They may be obtained, either separately or to- 
gether, through any bookseller, from Messrs. Nisbet 
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and Co., London, or at the Bible and Tract Warehouse 
of the Scriptural Knowledge Institution, 34 Park Street, 
Bristol. 

GEORGE MULLER. 
New Orphan Houses, 

Ashley Down, Bristol. 
May, 1883. 



Tim 
LIFE OF GEORGE MULLER. 



George Muller, the Founder and Director of the 
Scriptural Knowledge Institution for Home 
AND Abroad, of which the five Orphan Houses of 
Ashley Down, Bristol, form a part, is by birth a Ger- 
man, and was born at Kroppenstadt, Prussia, September 
27, 1805. In January, 18 10, his parents went to live 
at Heimcrsleben, three miles from Kroppenstadt, where 
his father had been appointed collector of the excise. 
When between ten and eleven years of age, he was sent 
to a classical school at Halberstadt, with his brother — 
who was two years older than himself — to be prepared 
for the University, in order that he might become a 
minister of the Lutheran Church ; but, as he knew not 
fhe Lord, and had no desire to serve Him, he spent 
much of his leisure time in novel-reading, and in many 
sinful practices. When he was fourteen, his mother 
died, but this bereavement made no lasting impression 
on his mind ; and being often left almost entirely to 
himself, he not only became idle and dissipated, but 
was frequently guilty of falsehood and dishonesty. 
In this state of heart, without faith, destitute of true 
repentance, and possessing no knowledge whatever, 
either of his own lost condition as a sinner, nor of God's 
way of salvation through Christ, he was confirmed ; 
and in the year 1820 took the Lord's supper for the 
first time at the Cathedral Church of Halberstadt. At 
Midsummer, 182 1, his father obtained an appointment 
at Schoenebeck, near Magdeburg, when George en- 
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treated that he might be removed to the Cathedral 
Classical School of that city ; and, his father consent- 
ing to this request, he was allowed to leave Halber- 
stadt, and to remain at Heimersleben until Michaelmas. 
When Michaelmas came, however, instead of going to 
Magdeburg, he begged permission to read the classics 
with a clergyman residing at Heimersleben, and leave 
was given him to stay there until Easter ; but he re- 
mained in that town for several months under verv 
little control, and the intention to place him at school 
at Magdeburg was finally given up. In November of 
that year, after obtaining from his tutor leave of 
absence under false pretences, he set off on a pleasure 
excursion to Magdeburg, went afterwards to Bruns- 
wick, and lived at both places in an expensive manner 
at hotels, until all the money he had managed to scrape 
together for the journey was expended. On his way 
back to Heimersleben, he stopped at Wolfenbuttel, 
went to an hotel there, and again began to live as 
though he had plenty of money at his command ; but 
having been suspected he was followed, and when he 
walked quietly out of the yard, without having settled 
his account, and afterwards attempted to run away, 
he was arrested and sent to prison, where, when only 
sixteen years of age, he found himself shut up with 
the most depraved characters, such as thieves, mur- 
derers, etc. From December i8, 1821, to January 12, 
1822, he was detained in prison, when his father, 
having sent money to discharge his debt at the hotel, 
to defray the cost of his maintenance in jail, and to 
pay his travelling expenses, he was set at liberty. 

In October, 1822, he was sent to school at Nord- 
hausen, and there studied Latin, French, history, 
Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, German literature, etc., 
with considerable diligence. Here, in summer and 
winter, he rose regularly at four, and studied nearly 
the whole day, being occupied wkh his books until ten 
at night ; so that through his good conduct and great 
diligence, he got highly into favor with the Director 
of the gymnasium, and was held up by him as an ex^ 
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ample of industry to all the other students of the first 
class. But whilst thus exemplary in his conduct out- 
wardly y he was totally unconcerned about the salva- 
tion of his soul, and utterly reckless regarding the 
eternal realities of the world to come. He had 300 
books of his own, but no Bible ; and as he was sur- 
rounded by unconverted persons, and never heard the 
Gospel preached, he had no opportunity whatever of 
receiving religious instructions, nor of conversing with 
any one who would take an interest in his spiritual 
welfare. 

At Easter, 1825, he became a member of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, with very honorable testimonials, and 
thus had liberty to preach in the Lutheran Establish- 
ment ; but being far from God, he was miserable at 
heart, and desiring to be happy though he knew not 
how, eagerly sought pleasure by pursuing a course of 
worldliness and profligacy, although a student of the- 
ology, and preparing to become a minister of the es- 
tablished Church. On the i8th of August, that year, 
he and three of his university friends set out on a pleas- 
ure excursion through Germany and Switzerland ; 
and by pledging everything they could spare, especially 
their books, obtained money enough for the journey. 
They travelled forty-three days consecutively, and al- 
most always on foot ; but though they ascended the 
Rigi, visited some of the lakes, and wandered through 
many of the attractive regions for which Switzerland 
is celebrated — his cravings for happiness were unsatis- 
fied, and he was glad to get home, and to resume his 
usual pursuits. 

Besides having no Bible, he seldom went to 
church, and was not acquainted with a single Chris- 
tian ; but soon after his return to Halle, the time ar- 
rived when God, in the riches of His grace, would 
have mercy upon him. One Saturday afternoon, in 
the month of November, 1825, he tooK a walk with 
a university friend named Beta, who, when in a back- 
sliding state, was one of his three travelling com- 
panions to Switzerland, but whose heart was now re* 
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stored — and by him, as they were returning from 
their walk, he was told that a little religious meet- 
ing was held every Saturday evening, at the house 
of a Christian man living at Halle, where portions of 
Scripture were read, hymns were sung, and prayer 
was offered. No sooner had he heard this, than it 
seemed to him as though he had found something, 
for which, unconsciously, he had been looking for a 
very long time, and he requested Beta to conduct 
him to the meeting ; but the latter, knowing his 
companion to be a gay, thoughtless, unconverted 
young man, and fearing that he would turn the whole 
proceedings into ridicule, was extremely unwilling to 
take him there. 

They went together, however, that very evening. 
On their arrival, being a stranger to the love exist- 
ing in the hearts of real Christians, Mr. Miiller 
thought he must apologize for his unexpected visit ; 
but he was affectionately welcomed by the master 
of the house, who shook hands with him, saying— 
" Come as often as you please, heart and house are 
open to you." The kneeling down to pray — a thing 
he had never done in his whole life before — the simple 
earnest prayers, the portions of Scripture that were 
read, the hymns that were sung, all — all, made a 
deep impression upon the heart of poor George Miil- 
ler. During this little meeting, the Spirit of God 
worked mightily within him ; he saw his lost, ruined, 
undone condition by nature — that he was a guilty, hell- 
deserving sinner, and that, if God were to deal with him 
according to his deserts, eternal punishment only 
would be his portion. He was enabled then and 
there, however, to believe in Jesus Christ, " who died 
for the ungodly y* and to trust for salvation only in 
the blood and righteousness of Him who " came into 
the world to save sinner s'* He entered the house, 
unconverted, far from God, and miserable ; he left it, 
a rejoicing Christian ! Fifty-seven long years have 
elapsed smce that memorable evening, but during 
the whole of this eventful period, he has been enabled 
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^-at least in some little degree — to walk with God, 
and to show that •' Wisdom's ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace." 

Now he entered at once upon a new life; his 
wicked companions were given up, and his evil prac- 
tices forsaken. He read the Bible diligently, prayed 
often, loved the children of God, and sought fellow- 
ship with them ; and though only a young believer 
and much ridiculed and laughed at by his fellow 
students for his piety, he stood firmly on the side of 
Christ. In January, 1826, he began to read mission- 
ary papers, and in this way was stirred up greatly to 
desire that his own life might be devoted to mission- 
ary labors. The example, too, of a devoted young 
servant of Christ, named Hermann Ball, who, though 
highly educated, and the son of wealthy parents, pre- 
ferred toiling arduously as a missionary amongst the 
Jews in Poland, to living comfortably near his own re- 
lations, made a deep impression on his mind. By 
these means he was encouraged to surrender himself 
still more unreservedly to the Lord ; and he now be- 
gan more fully and abidingly to enjoy " the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding." The desire 
Mr. Miiller had to become a missionary was not, how- 
ever, to be fulfilled then ; but at a much later period 
of his life — as will be seen in another book — when he 
was led to devote a large portion of his time to exten- 
sive missionary labors, which God has condescended 
wonderfully to own and bless. 

About this time the Lord sent Dr. Tholuck, a be- 
liever, as professor of theology to Halle, whose friend- 
ship was made a rich blessing, to the young convert, 
and by him he was helped on greatly in the divine 
life. The following Whitsuntide was spent by Mr. 
Miiller at the house of a pious clergyman in the coun- 
try, who encouraged him greatly in the ways of God ; 
and after his return, when conversing with two uni- 
versity friends — formerly his companions in worldly 
pleasures and amusements — he told them how 
pappy he was, and urged them also to seek the Lord, 
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To this, however, they replied, " We do not feel that 
we are sinners," upon which he knelt down in their 
presence, asking God to convince them of their lost 
condition by nature, and afterwards went into his 
bedroom, where he continued to pray for them. 
Upon returning to his sitting-room he found the two 
young men in tears ; for God, by His Spirit, in answer 
to prayer, had convinced them both of sin. From that 
time a work of grace commenced in their hearts, and 
they became devoted servants of the Lord Jesus. 
Mr. Miiller desired now more earnestly than ever to 
live only for the Lord, to be made a blessing to His 
people, and to lead sinners to the Saviour ; and he 
who had once served the devil so zealously, now con- 
tinually sought opportunities of winning souls for 
Christ. Every month he circulated about 300 mis- 
sionary papers, during his walks, he gave away many 
tracts, and pressed poor people, whom he met, to 
believe the glorious gospel of the grace of God. 
About this time, too, a sick man he visited for thir- 
teen weeks, was converted through his instrumental- 
ity, who expressed his gratitude repeatedly for the 
blessing he had received. 

Up to this period, he had never preached ; but hav- 
ing been asked to assist an aged clergyman, living at 
a village six miles from Halle, he consented to under- 
take a few services at his Church, and began by writ- 
ing out a sermon, which he committed to memory, 
and preached on the morning of August 27. 1826, 
at 8 o'clock, at a Chapel of ease connected with this 
Church. This sermon was delivered, however, with- 
out the least power, and with no enjoyment in his 
own soul. Two hours later that morning — at the par- 
ish church two miles distant — he repeated the same 
sermon, but with no comfort to himself, and appar- 
ently without making the slightest impression upon 
his hearers. 

In the afternoon he was not expected to preach ; 
but desiring to benefit the people, he determined — 
with the he^ of God — upon this occasion, to expound 
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the first six verses of Matthew v., just as the Holy 
Spirit might enable him. He began therefore slowly 
and impressively to read — " Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled," and then pro- 
ceeded, verse by verse, to imfold the truth contained 
in this striking portion of the Holy Scriptures. He 
had scarcely commenced his exposition, however, be- 
fore he was consciously assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
and was enabled to speak with so much joy, liberty, 
and power, that his hearers, instead of being — as be- 
fore — inattentive and indifferent, now became, as it 
were, all eyes and ears, and listened with the deepest 
interest. Fearing, however, that though this mode 
of preaching might do for country congregations, it 
would scarcely be suitable in cities, and for the higher 
classes of society, some time elapsed before he regu- 
larly adopted it, but eventually he was led always to 
preach in this plain, simple, expository manner, and to 
address his hearers — as he still does — without writing 
his sermons, and without notes, or help of a similar 
description. 

After continuing at the University of Halle, until 
Michaelmas, 1828 — in February, 1829, Mr. MuUer 
went to London, in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews, because, as he possessed great affection for 
God's ancient people, and had made considerable prog- 
ress in the Hebrew language, he desired to labor 
amongst th^pfi ; but about two months after his arri- 
val he was taken ill — the result of over much study 
in his new position — and went afterwards by medical 
advice to Devonshire in order to benefit his health. 
Whilst there, God blessed him so greatly through in- 
tercourse with a minister from London, that his expe- 
rience was like a second conversion. For three years, 
after having been first brought to a knowledge of the 
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Lord, he fell into the snare of spending too much time 
over the perusal of religious books, instead of giving 
himself thoroughly to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and making them his great delight ; but now, whilst 
in Devonshire, having &en stirred up to a careful sys- 
tematic, daily, consecutive reading of the Bible, ac- 
companied by habitual earnest prayer for the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, his soul was wonderfully blessed, 
and he was enabled to make great progress, sphrit- 
ually. 

After his return to London, heartily desiring to con- 
tinue his ministry amongst the Jews, he labored ear- 
nestly in his new sphere of service; but, after devoting 
many weeks to this employment, finding it impossible 
conscientiously to promise the Society that he would 
spend his whole time exclusively amongst them (be- 
cause, when they rejected his testimony concerning 
the Messiah, and he had opportunities of bringing the 
gospel before poor Gentile sinners, it appeared to him 
that he ought decidedly to embrace them) he wrote to 
the Committee stating his difficulties, and offered to 
serve the Society without remuneration, if he might 
be permitted to labor not only amongst the Jews, but 
to seek the salvation of any Gentile sinners also, with 
whom, in the providence of God, he might come in 
contact. In reply to his letter, however, he received 
a courteous communication declining the proposal, 
and thus his connection with the Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity amongst the Jews terminated. Un- 
der these circumstances, it became difficult for him, a 
poor foreigner in a strange country, to know what 
course he should pursue, especially as his acquaintance 
with the English language was imperfect \ but these 
verses, " Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son," 
and " If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do 
it," were of wondrous help to him at that time. " If 
only I seek to serve the Lord (he considered) and 
have but one object for my life — to live for God — my 
Heavenly Father will assuredly provide for all my 
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temporal necessities." These promises therefore were 
the very stay of his soul ; upon them he leaned as up- 
on a staff ; and relying confidently upon God alone to 
supply all his need, he was of good courage. 

Shortly after the termination of the engagement 
just referred to, Mr. Miiller became the pastor of a 
Church at Teignmouth, Devonshire, where at first he 
consented to receive a small salary for his services ; 
but after some time, having conscientious difficulties 
about continuing to accept it, for reasons which will 
be found fully stated in the first volume of his Narra- 
tive * — pages 68 and 69 — he determined to give it up 
entirely, to trust in God only for his temporal supplies, 
and to leave it to the love of brethren and sisters in 
Christ at Teignmouth and elsewhere, to send him 
money, or otherwise to provide for his personal ne- 
cessities — without making any application to them — 
just as it might be laid upon their hearts to do so. 

Since that time, now 53 years ago, though posses- 
sing no property whatever of his own, he has never re- 
ceived any salary, either as pastor of a large Church 
in Bristol, nor as Director of the great Institution 
which he was permitted afterwards to found; nor 
does he, under any circumstances that may arise, ever 
take money from the funds of the Institution to sup- 
ply his own temporal wants, nor even to defray his 
travelling expenses in the Lord's service — as some 
suppose ; but whether in England or in other coun- 
tries, is as wholly dependent upon the Lord now, for 
everything he needs, as when he first entered upon 
this path of faith. — Soon after his arrival at Teign- 
mouth, the Lord began to teach him the truth concern- 
ing several important subjects more fully than he had 
ever yet learned it, and as the following passages, re- 
ferring to these points, are of a most profitable 
character, they are extracted from his Narrative,* 
Vol. I.: — "God then began to show me, — that His 
word alone is our standard of judgment in spirit- 

* See " The Life of Trust." 
t Ibid, 
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ual things ; that it can be explained only by the Holy 
Spirit, and that in our day, as well as in former times, 
He is the teacher of His people. The office of the 
Holy Spirit I had not experimentally understood be- 
fore that time, and indeed of the office of each of the 
blessed persons of the Trinity, I had no experimental 
apprehension. I had not seen before from the Script- 
ures, that the father chose us before the foundation 
of the world ; that in Him the wonderful plan of our 
redemption originated, and that He also appointed all 
the means by which it was to be brought about. Fur- 
ther, that the Son, to save us, fulfilled the law to 
satisfy its demands, and also the holiness of God; 
that He bore the punishment due to our sins, and thus 
satisfied the justice of God; and further, that the 
Holy Spirit alone can teach us about our state by na- 
ture, show us the need of a Saviour, enable us to be- 
lieve in Christ, explain to us the Scriptures, help us in 
preaching, etc. It was my beginning to understand 
this latter point in particular, which had a great effect 
on me ; for the Lord enabled me to put it to the test 
of experience, by laying aside commentaries, and 
almost every other book, and simply reading the word 
of God and studying it. The result of this was, that 
the first evening I shut myself into my room, to give 
myself to prayer and meditation over the Scriptures, 
I learnt more in a few hours, than I had done during 
a period of several months previously. But the par- 
ticular difference was^ that I received real strength 
for my soul in doing so. I now began to try by the test 
of the Scriptures the things which I had learned and 
seen, and found that only those principles, which 
stood this test, were really of value. 2. Before this 
period, I had been much opposed to the doctrines of 
election, particular redemption, and final persevering 
grace. I did not believe that I had brought myself to 
the Lord, for that was too manifestly false ; but yet I 
held, that I might have resisted finally. And fur- 
ther, I knew nothing about the election of God's peo- 
ple, and did not believe that the child of God, when 
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once made so, was safe forever. But now I was 
brought to examine these precious truths by the word 
of God. Being made willing to have no glory of my 
own in the conversion of sinners, but to consider my- 
self merely as an instrument, and being also made 
willing to receive what the Scriptures said, 1 went to 
the Word, reading the New Testament from the begin- 
ning, with a particular reference to these truths. To 
my great astonishment I found that the passages 
which speak decidedly for election and persevering 
grace, were about four times as many as those which 
speak apparently against them ; and even those few, 
shortly after, when I had examined and understood 
them, served to confirm me in the above doctrines. 
As to the effect which my belief in these truths had 
on me I am, constrained to state for God's glory, that 
I have walked more closely with Him since that pe- 
riod, and I may say that I have lived much more for 
God than before, strengthened by the Lord, in a great 
measure, through the instrumentality of these doc- 
trines. 

** The electing love of God in Christ — when real- 
ized — has been the means of producing holiness, in- 
stead of leading me into sin. It is only the namonalj* -'' '^ ' 
apprehension of such truths, the want of having them 
in the heart, whilst they are in the head, which is dan- 
gerous. 3. Another truth into which I was led dur- 
ing my stay in Devonshire, respected the second com- 
ing of Christ. My views concerning this point, up to 
that time, had been completely vague and unscriptu- 
ral. 1 had believed what others told me, without try- 
ing their statements by the Word. I thought that 
things were getting better and better, and that soon 
the whole world would be converted. But now I • 
found in the Word, that we have not the least Script- 
ural warrant to look for the conversion of the world 
before the return of our Lord. I found in the Script- 
ures, that it is the return of the Lord Jesus which 
will usher in the glory of the Church, and uninter- 
rupted joy to the saints, and that till then things will 
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be more or less in confusion. I found in the Word, 
that the return of Jesus and not death was the hope 
of the apostolic Christians, and that it became me, 
therefore, to look for His appearing; and this truth 
entered so into my heart, that though I went into 
Devonshire exceedingly weak, scarcely expecting that 
I should return to London, yet immediately on seeing 
it, I was brought off from looking for death, and was 
made to look for the coming of Christ, and to put the 
solemn question to myself — ' What may I do before 
His return, as He may soon come ? ' 4. In addition 
to these truths, it pleased the Lord to lead me to see 
a higher standard of devotedness than I had seen be- 
fore. He led me in a measure to see what is my true 
glory in this world, even to be despised, and to be 
poor and mean with Christ. I saw then in a measure, 
though I have seen it more fully since, that it ill be- 
comes the servant to seek to be rich, and great, and 
honored in that world, where his Lord was poor, and 
mean, and despised. Before I left London, my prayer 
had been, that the Lord would be pleased to bless my 
journey, to the benefit of my body and .soul. This 
prayer was answered in both respects ; for in the be- 
ginning of September I returned to London much 
better in body, and marvellously blessed as to my 
soul." 

Through his diligent study of the Scriptures also, 
his mind became enlightened as to the privilege and 
blessedness oi giving, of laying up treasure in heaven. 
He found that both m the Old and New Testaments, 
Christians are distinctly taught, that it is the will of 
God they should ^ive regularly and systematically of 
their means to Him, both for the poor, and for His 
work, as they are able, and as He has prospered them ; 
and that in so doing they get blessing to their own 
souls, and are often even greatly prospered with ref- 
erence to the life that now is, because, when the chil- 
dren of God act faithfully as stewards, they are en- 
trusted with more money by the Lord. He sought 
therefore to carry out the light thus received, and for 
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53 years has stood habitually with all he is, and has, 
before God as His steward, saying, " Lord, all that I 
have is Thine ; use it as Thou pleasest," and the hap- 
piness and blessedness that have resulted from thus 
acting have been unspeakable. The following pas- 
sages of Scripture, he has found in his own experience, 
to be strictly and literally true. " There is that scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth ; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The 
Liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself." Prov. xi., 24-25. " Give 
and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down and shaicen together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom." Luke vi., 38.. " He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; and 
that which he hath given will He pay him again." 
Prov. xix., 17. "He that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully. Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver." 
And God is able to make all grace abound towards 
you ; that ye always having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good work. As it is written, 
" he hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor, 
his righteousness remaineth forever." H. Cor. ix., 
6, 7, 8, 9. As this subject, however, is fully entered 
into, in two books written by Mr. Miiller, entitled — 
" The Privilege and Blessedness of Giving," and " On 
Laying up Treasure in Heaven," to be obtained from 
Mr. Stanley, manager of the Bible and Tract Ware- 
house, 34 Park Street, Bristol, the reader who desires 
further information en this subject is referred to these 
publications. 

At Teignmouth, in the summer of 1829, Mr. Miiller 
first became acquainted with Mr. Henry Craik from 
Scotland, a devoted servant of Christ, with whom he 
labored afterwards in Bristol, as fellow-pastor, for 34 
years ; and having seen through his study of the Holy 
Scriptures, that baptism is an ordinance of God in- 
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tended only for believers, in May, 1830, he was baptized 
at Shaldon, Teignmouth, by Mr. Craik. On this ac- 
count, however, he is not a Baptist — as some suppose 
— and has never joined the Baptists ; nor is he now 
connected with them, any more than with other true 
believers, who are united by faith to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; for he loves ail who love our Lord Jesus in 
sincerity. 

On October 7, 1830, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary Groves, who afterwards became a most val- 
uable helper to him in his labors, especially when the 
Orphan Work was established ; and her sister, Miss 
Groves, was also, for a number of years, an active, 
efficient worker at the Orphan Houses. His only 
child living — a daughter — was born September 17, 
1832. »% 

After residing for two years and a half at Teign- 
mouth, Mr. Miiller saw it to be the will of God that 
he should remove to Bristol with Mr. Craik, in order 
that he might labor with him there in the ministry of 
the Word ; he and Mrs. Miiller therefore went to live 
in Bristol, where it pleased God greatly to bless his 
labors, and those of Mr. Craik. Here ^eat numbers 
of persons were converted, particularly m the summer 
of 1832, during the dreadful visitation of cholera, with 
which the city was at that time afflicted; and in 
August of that year a little assembly of believers was 
gathered together — now a church numbering upward 
of 1200 members — of which Mr. Craik and Mr. Miil- 
ler became the pastors. In January, 1866, after a 
long and painful illness, Mr. Craik fell asleep in Jesus, 
and was removed to his everlasting rest ; but, through 
the Lord's kindness, his friend and fellow-laborer has 
had health and strength continued to him, and — 
though he loves all the true children of God, and 
preaches everywhere among those who hold the foun- 
dation truths of our most holy faith — has remained 
particularly in fellowship with that Church, ever since 
he first came to Bristol. In Bristol, as at Teignmouth, 
though he continued to live without any regular in- 
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come, God never allowed him nor his family to want, 
and, with the Apostle Paul, he was generally able to 
say, " I have all and abound." 

On the other hand, however, it is right to state, that 
times without number, his faith was sorely tried — be- 
cause when God gives faith He always tries it ; — but 
whenever there was no money left, instead of being 
discouraged, he and his beloved wife would kneel 
down, and ask God, graciously to send them help; 
which, sooner or later, was invariably granted. 

Sometimes it happened, too, that not only was there 
no money left, but that all the provisions likewise in 
the house were gone — a trying state of things indeed ; 
— the Lord never suffered them, however, to be con- 
founded. 

Under these circumstances — after receiving innu- 
merable answers to prayer of a marked and memorable 
character— when Mr. Miiller saw destitute, neglected 
children running about the streets, for whose souls no 
one cared, and whose countenances plainly indicated 
that they were suffering from disease and poverty, 
this thought repeatedly occurred to him — " Ought I 
not to dosomething for poor children such as these } 
Would it not be possible to clothe and educate some 
friendless little ones, and to have them carefully in- 
structed in the Scriptures, so that they remain no 
longer in their wretched state? Can I not trust in 
God for them, as I look to Him to provide means for 
myself -and for my family; and did not the Lord Jesus 
declare plainly, that ' Whoso receiveth one such little 
child in my name receiveth me'?" but through the 
great amount of work he had in hand, and the numer- 
ous demands continually made upon his time and 
strength, for a good while he was so fully occupied, 
that no decided steps were taken. At last, however, 
on the 5th of March, 1834, he founded a little Institu- 
tion, called " The Scriptural Knowledge Institution for 
Home and Abroad," which had the following objects, 
namely — ist, to establish day-schools, and adult 
schools; 2dly, to circulate the Holy Scriptures, and 
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particularly amongst the very poorest of the poor; 
3dly, to aid missionary operations ; 4thly, to circulate 
religious books, pamphlets, and tracts, for the benefit 
of believers and of unbelievers — an Object added 
sometime afterwards ; and sthly, in 1835, the Orphan 
Work was established. Of the principles of the In- 
stitution, two only need be mentioned, x. That debt 
should never be incurred, a decision which for many 
years has been scrupulously acted upon. 2. That no 
rich, great man, no English nobleman, for instance, 
should be its patron, but that the living God alone 
should be the patron of the Institution. The begin- 
ning of this Institution was exceedingly small, but God 
has condescended greatly to enlarge it, and has acted 
according to that promise, "Them that honor me I 
will honor ; " for as His servant sought in the most 
public way to honor Him, he has ever since been- most 
abundantly honored by the Lord. He began with one 
day-school, but on May 26, 1882, we had 72, of which 
13 were in Spain, attended by nearly 1000 Catholic 
children, one was in Italy, five were in the East Indies, 
six in Demerara and Essequibo, andthe others were 
scattered throughout England and Wales. He began 
with one Sunday-school ; on May 26, 1882, there were 
38 connected with the Institution. 

One adult school only was founded at its commence- 
ment, but on May 26, 1882, there were six." There 
were then also in all the various schools 9671 pupils, 
and from the formation of the Institution up. to that 
time, eighty-eight thousand one hundred and nineteen 
children or grown-up persons have been taught in 
these 116 schools. All of them were established, 
simply through the instrumentality of prayer and 
faith, and though the annual expenditure connected 
with them has for many years been £9^00, no one 
has ever been asked to contribute towards their sup- 
port, and every shilling continues to be obtained in the 
same manner. 

But the most encouraging fact is, that thousands 
of the pupils attending these schools have been brought 
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to a saving knowledge of the Lord, through the instruc- 
tion there given to them. 

The 2d Object of the Institution, the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures, began in a very small way ; but 
God soon increased it greatly, and from the commence- 
ment of this department of the work up to May 26, 
1882, 175,898 Bibles, 610,447 New Testaments, 19,966 
copies of the Psalms, and 201,427 other small portions 
of the Holy Scriptures in several different languages, 
have be^n circulated. Through this extensive dissemi- 
nation of the truth multitudes of souls have been con- 
verted, particularly in Spain, Italy and England. The 
entire amount of means for this Object also has been 
obtained by prayer and faith only. 

The 3d Object of the Institution is, to aid missionary 
efforts. From the commencement of the work, mis- 
sionaries have been assisted by its funds, and within the 
last 30 years help has been afforded to great numbers 
of brethren, through whose labors, with the blessing 
of God, many thousands of souls have been converted. 
The vast amount required for this branch of the 
work has likewise been obtained solely by believing 
prayer. 

The total amount spent on missionary operations, 
from March 5, 1834, to May 26, 1882, is ;^i87,24i, 
I2s., 5d. 

The 4th Object of the Institution, is the circulation 
of religious books, pamphlets and tracts, to benefit 
both believers and unbelievers. From the commence- 
ment of this Department of the work, up to May 26, 
1882, more than seventy-five millions, nine hundred 
and fifty-six thousand books, pamphlets and tracts, in 
various languages, have been circulated in different 
parts of the world, by means of which multitudes of 
souls have been won for our Lord Jesus. The large 
sum of money required for this Object also has been 
obtained by the instrumentality of prayer and faith. 
Immense numbers of these publications have been 
circulated gratuitously, and hundreds of believers 
have been engaged in scattering them far and wide, 
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not merely in Great Britain and Ireland, but also 
throughout various parts of the world. 

The 5th Object of the Institution is, to board, clothe, 
and educate scripturally, destitute children who have 
been bereaved of both parents by death. The Orphan 
Work originated thus : finding in the course of his 
extensive pastoral labors, that an increase of faith 
was the one great thing specially needed by the Church, 
Mr. Miiller judged that, if he should be able to provide 
everything requisite for the support of orphans — 
whether many or few — by waiting habitually upon Gody 
and by making known hi» wants to Him, and to Him 
alone — indisputable proof would be given that our 
Heavenly Father is abundantly able and willing to pro- 
vide for the necessities, temporal as well as spiritual, 
of all His children, even the very feeblest of them, 
who really trust in Him ; and that unbelieving cares 
and anxieties about the life that now is, are not only 
dishonoring to the Lord, but are a fruitful source of 
unhappiness to His people. Many real Christians, who 
can trust Him about their souls, are totally unable to 
cast all their care upon Him regarding their temporal 
concerns. He therefore waited long and earnestly 
upon God, calling upon Him many times a day, 
graciously to make known to Him his mind with 
reference to an Establishment for Orphans, and feeling 
assured at length that he ought to go forward and 
begin the work, he was one day reading on, as usual, 
consecutively through the Bible, when he came to the 
loth verse of the 8ist Psalm ; " I am the Lord thy 
God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 
Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it." Here he at 
once put aside his Bible, and kneeling down prayed 
thus : " Heavenly Father, Thou knowest that hitherto 
I have only asked Thee to show me what Thy holy 
pleasure is concerning an Orphan Institution, and 
Thou hast taught me that I should commence the 
work, but I have never asked Thee for the help I need., 
only to be guided whether I should found an Establish- 
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ment or not. Now, Lord, I open my mouth wide ; be 
Thou pleased to fill it." 

He then prayed for a house, for suitable helpers to 
instruct and take care of the children, and that one 
thousand pounds sterling might be given him. On 
the very next day, December 6, 1835, the first dona- 
tion was received, namely, one shilling from a poor 
missionary then visiting at his house. ' In the provi- 
dence of God, he had the honor of contributing the 
first mite towards establishing an Institution after- 
wards so greatly blessed, and doubtless will be richly 
recompensed in the day of Christ's appearing. Another 
missionary, too, also visiting at Mr. MUller's house, 
gave a small sum of money for the same object, and 
then a piece of furniture was sent. A few days after- 
wards, a poor young woman, who earned about 4s. 
weekly by her needlework, contributed ;£ioo, but her 
donation was courteously declined. When sent for 
and spoken to on the subject, she stated that this 
money was part of a little property recently left her 
by her grandfather, who had died ; and that feeling 
deeply interested in the contemplated Orphan Work, 
it was her desire to give this £\oo towards the 
Orphan fund ; but Mr. Miiller still refused to accept 
the contribution. " You are weak and sickly," said 
he, " and may need this money for yourself. I fear 
you have acted hastily, and may regret the step 
hereafter." Her reply, however, was, " I have well 
weighed the matter ; the Lord Jesus freely shed His 
precious blood for me, a poor, lost sinner, and shall I 
not in return show my love and gratitude to Him by 
giving Him this little sum } Rather than this Orphan 
Work should not come to pass, I would give every 
penny I possess towards it." After reasoning further 
with her on the subject, and finding she was thoroughly 
decided, he at length reluctantly accepted the /loo, 
though he could not but admire the hand of God, and 
praise Him for the unexpected help thus given by this 
poor sister. Other donations afterwards came in, until 
at last he was able to rent a large house in Wilson 
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Street, St. Paul's, and to furnish and prepare it for the 
reception of 30 orphan girls above 8 years of age, and 
two helpers who volunteered their services. Now then 
he was in a position to appoint a time for interviews 
with persons in the vestry of the Chapel, who desired 
to obtain for orphan girls admission to the Institution ; 
and accordingly a day and hour seeing them were 
fixed. The morning arrived, when he sat for half an 
hour in the vestry without receiving any applications, — 
an hour and a half passed away, but no one came, and 
as two hours elapsed, and no applicants appeared, he 
was obliged at last to 4eave, without having been 
applied to for the admission of a single child. Whilst 
walking home, however, this thought occurred to him : 
" I have prayed about everything connected with this 
work — for money, for a house, for helpers, about the 
various articles of furniture, etc. — but I have never 
asked the Lord to send me orphans." Having taken 
it for granted that they were to be had by hundreds, 
and by thousands, he had never prayed that God would 
send inmates for the home prepared ; but now, re- 
membering that passage in Phil, iv., 6, " In everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God," he shut himself 
up in his own room at home, cast himself upon the 
floor, and there lay for three hours, upon his face before 
the Lord, confessing his failure, liseeching pardon 
for his neglect, and praying that children might be 
sent. 

The very next morning, at 11 o'clock, application 
was made for the reception of an orphan girl ; at the 
expiration of a month, admission for 42 destitute chil- 
dren had been applied for, and since that time, as 
years have rolled away, the relatives and friends of 
many thousands of orphans have sought to place them 
under Mr. Miiller's care. In a short time, therefore, 
after the house in Wilson Street had been opened, it 
was filled with 30 girls, who were taken charge of by 
a matron and a teacher. At the end of eight months, 
another house in the same street was taken, fitted up, 
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and furnished for the reception of 36 little boys and 
girls under the age of eight ; suitable assistants for the 
work also had presented themselves; and in nine 
months more, a third house in Wilson Street was 
opened for 30 orphan boys, above the age of eight 
years. Mr. Miiller and his nine helpers had now 96 
orphans under their care. The blessing of God rested 
manifestly upon the work, and everything went on sat- 
isfactorily ; but at the expiration of twelve months, 
the whole of his money was expended. Under these 
circumstances it may naturally be supposed that he 
felt extremely downcast and discouraged ; but having 
set about the Orphan Work for the express purpose 
of showing what God is able and willing to do in the 
hour of deepest trial for those who really trust in Him, 
he secretly rejoiced at having this glorious opportunity 
of taking Him at His word, and of letting a sceptical 
world and an unbelieving Church see what a deliv- 
erance, in answer to believing prayer, He would cer- 
tainly accomplish. 

He therefore called his fellow-laborers together, and 
kneeling down, they unitedly spread their case before 
the Lord, earnestly entreating Him to send help in 
their time of urgent need ; nor had they to wait upon 
him long ; for money, provisions, etc., speedily came 
in, and thus their prayers and supplications were turned 
into thanksgivings. This life of constant dependence 
upon God, this hanging upon Him day after day, week 
after week, and month after month for everything that 
was needed, went on for eleven long years, during 
which time, upon innumerable occasions, and often 
when in the greatest straits and difficulties, the Lord 
invariably appeared on behalf of His praying, waiting 
servants. Sometimes, whilst they were actually en- 
gaged in prayer deliverance came, for the postman 
would frequently bring letters containing money from 
a distance ; or a Christian friend, having been entrusted 
with donations for the Orphans, would arrive, just at 
the very moment when assistance was most urgently 
required. 
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Occasionally, too, visitors, who went through the 
houses, dropped contributions for the work into boxes 
placed for their reception. 

Then, a great variety of gold and silver articles, such 
as brooches, rings, gold chains, ear-rings, gold and 
silver watches, diamond rings, plate, and other valua- 
bles, were frequently sent to be sold for the benefit of 
the Orphans. Innumerable donations likewise in the 
form of useful and fancy articles were contributed. 

Children's clothing, wearing apparel, new and sec- 
ond-hand, material for dresses, ladies' bags, pin-cush- 
ions, needle-cases, toilet covers, antimacassars, pen- 
wipers, sofa cushions, etc., etc., were received and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the Institution. Sometimes 
It would happen that at 9 in the morning there were 
no provisions in the houses, neither was there money 
in hand to purchase the food needed for the dinner ; 
then, in answer to the earnest cries of those who were 
engaged in the work, money was received in time to 
procure supplies and get the meal ready by the dinner 
hour at one o'clock ; but often afterwards there was 
nothing left for supper. 

Another united prayer-meeting was, therefore, held, 
in order that they might beseech the Lord mercifully 
to appear on their behalf ; and this He invariably did. 
SometiiTies Mr. Miiller remained until late in the even- 
ing at the Orphan Houses, and when there was nothing- 
left for breakfast the next morning, and no money was 
in hand to purchase even milk, he had to go home 
without being able to leave a single copper with his 
helpers ; but on reaching his own house he found, per- 
haps, that money had come in there, or, if that were 
not the case, when he returned early the next morning 
to the Orphan Houses, he would find that the much- 
desired help had been received in time to get breakfast 
ready for the children. 

The following instance is related, as a specimen out 
of many hundreds, of the manner in which it has 
pleased God to provide for the necessities of the Or- 
phans. One day on which there had been a prayer- 
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meeting with the helpers at the Orphan Houses, early 
in the morning, to ask the Lord for means to get a din- 
ner, and a second between dinner and supper, to pray 
for the money requisite to provide the latter meal — 
both of which requests were granted — it became neces- 
sary to have a third prayer-meeting, late in the evening, 
because there was nothing left towards the expenses 
of the next day. The Lord was entreated therefore, 
either to send help the same evening, or early the next 
morning. After thi§ prayer-meeting Mr. MuUer re- 
turned to his own house, about twenty minutes' walk 
from the Orphan Houses, but found that nothing had 
come in there ; and as he himself had no money left 
to give, the next morning he went very early to the 
Orphan Houses, to see what God had been pleased to 
send in. As soon as he arrived, his first assistant 
showed him three sovereigns, which he had received 
about five minutes previously. Thus the Orphans not 
only had money with which breakfast could be pur- 
chased, but they were also provided with everything 
required for that day. In the next annual Report, a 
good while afterwards, the particulars of this circum- 
stance were related, for the encouragement of Christian 
readers with reference to prayer, but in such a manner 
that no one could possibly know who the donor was. 
After the Report had been published some time, the 
gentleman who had given these three sovereigns called 
one day on Mr. Miiller, and said to him, " I will relate 
some particulars in connection with that donation which 
will interest you. On the morning of that day I left 
home early, and went to my house of business, ex- 
pecting by the first delivery to receive important letters 
{he lived about twenty-five minutes' walk from his 
counting-house) ; but on my way there, this thought 
occurred to me — I ought to take some money this 
morning to the Orphans, for they may be in need. 
Immediately, however, I considered — This can be 
done in the evening, because I have no time now, but 
must see those important letters first. I therefore 
walked on, but again and again was pressed in spirit 
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thus — You ought not to wait until the evening, but 
should go now at once. At last I turned round to go 
to the Orphan Houses, but after having walked some 
distance in that direction said to myself again — I have 
no time now, I must see those letters first ; so I turned 
and walked once more towards my house of business. 
The Spirit of God, however, gave me no rest, for these 
words were continually sounding in my ears — ^you must 
go at once, you must go at once, and not wait until the 
evening ; so finally I turned back and took the money 
to the Orphan Houses." How came all this.^ The 
Lord knew there was no money in hand, and in an- 
swer to the earnest, believing prayers of the previous 
evening, gave no rest to this Christian gentleman till 
he had taken the money for the Orphans. 

In the foregoing portion of this Narrative, three 
houses only have been referred to ; but in March, 1843, 
a fourth large house in Wilson Street was taken, and 
having received ;£5oo towards the funds of the Institu- 
tion, of which a considerable sum yet remained in 
hand, Mr. Miiller possessed the means for furnishing 
another Home, for 30 more orphan girls above 8 years 
of age, which was also quickly filled with children. 
At length, in about a year and eight months after this 
fourth Home was opened, having been courteously in- 
formed by a gentleman of studious habits, residing 
in Wilson Street next door to one of the Orphan 
Houses, that the noise made daily by the children in 
their play-ground was a serious inconvenience to him, 
it became necessary for Mr. Miiller to think about re- 
moving the whole Orphan Institution to an entirely 
different locality. During a period of ten years, he 
and his helpers had been looking about most carefully 
in all directions for accommodation for the children, but 
houses really suitable for them never could be found 
any\^^here, except in Wilson Street. Now this request 
was made — '• Will you kindly remove the Orphans 
from this street } " But where could they be placed .^ 
No houses elsewhere of a similar character were 
vacant, and if any could have been found, in course 
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of time other persons also might say — " Please to re- 
move these children from our neighborhood likewise." 
It had become obvious, too, that houses built for ordi- 
nary families of eight, ten, or twelve individuals, were 
altogether unsuitable for public institutions, because 
the rooms were comparatively small, the ventilation 
was imperfect, and in times of sickness no extra ac- 
commodation could be provided. It appeared abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, to build, and to erect a 
house large enough to receive not only the 1 26 orphans 
already gathered in Wilson Street, but a home that 
would contain 300 boys and girls, because many 
children were waiting to be received for whom there 
was no room. A new building with the land and 
furniture, however, would cost about ;£ 15,000, and 
whence could all this money be expected.^ Mr. 
Miiller and his helpers were living, as before, from 
hand to mouth, it might be said, having day by day 
continually to wait upon God for all their temporal 
supplies. Occasionally, too, they were reduced to the 
utmost poverty. As far, therefore, as outward ap- 
pearances were concerned, nothing could be more 
improbable than that sums of money would be con- 
tributed sufficient to build and furnish a comparatively 
large Orphan House. So far too was he from pos- 
sessing;^ 15, 000, that he had not ;£5oo, nor £^Oy nor 
even £^ actually in hand. The more, however, he 
reflected on the matter, and carefully weighed all the 
reasons for and against taking this important step, the 
more convinced he was, either that he must build, or 
that the Orphan Work must be abandoned. But to 
give up the work was a thought not seriously to be 
entertained ; for God had marvellously set the seal of 
His blessing on it by the -conversion of many of the 
Orphans, by blessing thousands of persons through 
reading the annual Reports, and by converting even 
avowed infidels by means of them. After much de- 
liberation, therefore, accompanied by continual earnest 
prayer, that he might make no mistake — in depend- 
ence upon God alone, and in his inmost soul assured 
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that the Lord would provide — Mr. Miiller determinecf 
to build a large Orphan House for 300 children. 
Having come then to this decision, he bej^an to pray 
many times a day, that money for the Building Fund 
might be sent in ; but, in the course of a fortnight, did 
not receive a penny towards the contemplated work. 
For twenty days his petitions were continued, but ap- 
parently without success. For twenty-five he went 
on perseveringly waiting upon God, and for thirty- 
three days prayed on in faith, nothing doubting, but 
with no manifest result. Though his faith, however, 
was exercised, and his earnest supplications seemed 
to be in vain, he praised and thanked God many times 
beforehand for the money he was as certain would be 
given, as if the desired Orphan House, erected, fur- 
nished, and filled with orphan children, had already 
stood before his eyes. 

At last, on the thirty-fourth day, he received ;^iooo, 
the largest amount up to that time ever contributed 
in one donation, for which he thanked God, but with- 
out being in the least surprised ; and if instead of one 
thousand pounds the sum had been ten thousand, he 
would not have been astonished, because he expected 
help, and day by day was looking out for it, in large 
amounts, as well as small ones. Should not this con- 
fident expectation on his part be a lesson to the 
Church of Christ ? In the first place we have to see 
to it that our petitions are according to the mind of 
God. Secondly, they must be presented solely in the 
name and for the sake of Jesus. Thirdly, we must be- 
lieve that God hears us ; and fourthly, look out, and 
patiently wait upon Him for the answers until given. 
The next day more donations were received, other 
contributions followed, and very shortly afterwards 
another thousand pounds came in. Mr. Miiller was 
now in a position to look out for land, but had not the 
slightest natural prospect of obtaining it ; for at that 
time there was quite a mania for building in Bristol 
and the neighborhood, and land was everywhere ex- 
ceedingly expensive. Day by day, however, he gave 
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himself to prayer, bringing the matter also continually 
before God, until, after waiting upon Him for 13 
weeks, he heard one morning that a suitable piece of 
ground might be purchased on Ashley Down. At 7 
in the evening therefore of the same day he called 
upon the owner of the property, a merchant, who — he 
was told — would at that hour be at home; but not 
finding him at his own house, as was expected, he 
proceeded — directed by the servants — to his counting- 
house, where, they said, he would be sure to meet 
with him. 

Upon arriving there, however, he was informed that 
the gentleman had just left his counting house and 
had returned to his own residence. ** Now," thought 
Mr. Miiller, " shall I go again to him, or — as the 
hand of God surelv is in this — shall I wait until to- 
morrow } but, as I was told that he would certainly 
be found either at home or at his counting-house, and 
at both places I have failed to meet him, it may be 
better to wait until to-morrow." Accordingly, the 
next morning at 9 o'clock, he called upon the mer- 
chant, who said to him at once — " I have heard about 
your visit, and of your desire to purchase land in or- 
der to build an Orphan House upon it. For three 
hours last night I lay awake, and during that time 
kept on thinking — If this gentleman comes again, I 
must sell the ground to him for £\iOy instead ^ £200 
an acre ; and now I am willing to let you have it at 
that price." This kind proposal was immediately ac- 
cepted, and, in less than ten minutes, a contract was 
signed for the purchase of seven acres. During three 
sleepless hours God had spoken to His servant, con- 
straining him to sell the land for £\7,o instead of £100 
an acre, an agreement by which £^(x> was saved at 
once, through the interview not having taken place 
the previous evening. In about a month after the 
transaction just recorded, this Christian gentleman 
died. Land having now been purchased, little by lit- 
tle the money yet needed for the Building Fund came 
in. so that m two years from the time Mr. Miiller first 
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began to pray that he might obtain sufficient money 
to erect an Orphan House, he was able to give orders 
for the building to be commenced. The blessing of 
God rested abundantly upon the undertaking ; a house 
large enough to contain 300 orphans, including boys, 
girls, and imant girls under 8 years of age was erected, 
fitted up, and furnished, and after everything had 
been paid for, more than ;£6oo remained in hand, 
whilst in the mean time money for all the various other 
Departments of the Scriptural Knowledge Institution 
had come in. In this new Orphan House — No. 4 — 
on Ashley Down, the work was carried on, exactly as 
it had been before in Wilson Street. God was trusted 
in, not only for pecuniary supplies, but, as irrespective 
of the large sums of money continually needed, there 
were innumerable calls for the exercise of faith in Him 
in all times of difficulty and perplexity. He was relied 
upon for guidance and direction. To find suitable 
helpers, for instance, who would work harmoniously 
together, was not an easy matter ; then sickness would 
break out, with the prospect that infectious maladies 
might spread; evil, lying reports too about the or- 
phans were occasionally circulated, which, though 
false, were trying ; so that to get money for carrying 
on the work together with the various other operations 
of the Scriptural Knowledge Institution, was far less 
difficult than to obtain deliverance from a multitude 
of trials of a different character which frequently oc- 
curred. Still, the Lord's blessing rested manifestly 
upon it ; and after several months had passed away, 
not only was No. i filled with destitute children and 
those who had the care of them, but admission was 
sought for hundreds of orphans who could not be re- 
ceived for want of room. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, Mr. Miiller again began seriously to consider 
how he ought to act. He spread the case accordingly 
before his Heavenly Father, waiting upon Him for 
six months, day by day to ascertain His mind ; and 
being assured that God would have him further to 
extend the Orphan Work, decided finally upon build- 
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ing two more Orphan Houses — for 850 children — 
though, with an additional piece of land for No. 3, 
they would cost /4o,ooo. There were, however, 
particular trials of Taith connected with this further 
enlargement of the work, and one difficulty was, that 
immediately after the issue of the next annual Report, 
in which his decision to enlarge the Orphan Work 
was stated, a false report was spread to the effect that 
he already had ;£30,ooo in hand, towards this, in or- 
der that people might be deterred from contributing 
to the funds set apart for an extension of the work. 
As an impression also prevailed, even in the minds of 
Christians, that so great an enlargement of the Orphan 
Work would be presumption, it was considered by 
some that such a desire ought not to be encouraged. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, however, in depend- 
ence upon the living God, His servant determined to 
go forward ; and, after patiently waiting upon Him 
six years for all the necessary means, he haid the joy 
of beholding New Orphan House No. 2, for 400 girls 
— built upon the ground surrounding No. i — com 
pleted. 

The building of New Orphan House No. 3 for 450 
girls (upon eleven acres and a half of land purchased 
on the other side of the public road, a few minutes* 
walk only from Nos. i and 2) was also begun, and 
when this house, too, was finished and ready for their 
reception, accommodation for 11 50 orphans was pro- 
vided. Whilst the money for building Nos. 2 and 3 
was coming in — which with the furniture for the two 
houses and the land for No. 3 cost ;£4o,ooo — the heavy 
expenses of the various other Objects of the Scriptural 
Knowledge Institution, namely, the support of the Sun- 
day and day-schools, the circulation of the Holy Script- 
ures and tracts, the expenditure connected with Mis- 
sionary Operations, and the current outgoings for the 
orphans at No. i were going on, yet God graciously 
supplied everything required ; but it was only after 
eleven years of patient, believing, persevering prayer, 
that New Orphan Houses No. 2 and 3 were built and 
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filled with inmates. No. 3 was readyr in March, 1862, 
and after this house too was opened, it was found that 
£\\oo from the Building Fund yet remained in hand. 
There were also 900 orphans waiting for admission 
who could not be received into the three houses already 
built, for want of room. After waiting again therefore 
long upon the Lord, Mr. Miiller at last decided upon 
building two more Houses, large enough to contain 
450 children each ; namely. No. 4 for boys, and infant 
boys under 8 years of age, and No. 5 for girls, and in- 
fant girls not 8 years old; so that altogether there 
might be five Houses, capable of containing 2050 or- 
phan children and no helpers. But money for them 
came in only by degrees ; four years elapsed before 
the land was purchased and the building of No. 4 could 
be commenced ; but at length, after much prayer and 
waiting upon God, this house was finished too and 
opened. No. 5 also was erected, and opened towards 
the end of 1869. 

On the 6th of February, 1 870, Mrs. Miiller died of 
rheumatic fever at 21 Paul Street, Kingsdown, aged 
73, after a few days of severe suffering; and on Feb- 
ruary 1 1 her funeral took place, at Amo's Vale Cem- 
etery, near Bristol. Besides her own relatives, and a 
great number of Christian friends belonging to the 
Church with which she was in fellowship, her remains 
were followed to the grave by many hundreds of the 
orphans, whose devoted friend she had 6een so many 
years. At the earnest request too of the children then 
m the five houses, and of many of the orphans for- 
merly under Mr. Miiller's care, they were permitted to 
place a simple monument upon her grave at their own 
expense. Her loss was greatly felt, especially at the 
Orphan Houses, where she superintended and exe- 
cuted with her own hands a large amount of work. 
" The memory of the just is blessed." " Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints." 

Though " Time rolls its ceaseless course," and many 
years have passed away since the Scriptural Knowl- 
edge Institution for Home and Abroad was originally 
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founded, it continues to be conducted on precisely the 
same principles that were acted upon when first es- 
tablished in March, 1834. It is still upheld solely 
through the instrumentality of prayer and faith, is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions, and no one 
is ever asked for aid either directly or indirectly. 

The orphan boys and girls receive a plain, useful 
education, and are taught to read and write, besides 
receiving instruction in arithmetic, history, grammar, 
geography, etc. They are habitually instructed in the 
Holy Scriptures. Time is allowed them every day for 
private reading of the word of God and prayer ; and 
they have an efficient Christian singing master, whose 
business it is to teach them how to sing hymns and 
pieces of poetry, suitable for children, welL The girls 
are carefully taught needlework, which many of the 
elder ones do beautifully ; they make and mend their 
own clothes, work in the laundries and kitchens, and 
are trained to perform all the duties required of good 
household servants. The boys knit their own socks, 
make their beds, scrub the floors, go on errands, work 
in the gardens, and in many other ways are brought 
up to be generally useful. All the children have a 
week's holiday at Christmas, a few days at Easter for 
play and recreation, and a week at Whitsuntide. In 
July a holiday is given for an excursion to the New 
Passage, or some other pleasant spot, where they ram- 
ble atK)ut, and greatly enjoy taking dinner and their- 
evening meal in the open air ; and at the end of Sep- 
tember, holidays for another week are given, including 
:he 27th of that ftionth, the anniversary of Mr. Miiller's 
birthday, which is an event always held in special re- 
membrance by the children, when letters of congratu- 
lation are sent him from all the different Departments. 
In the course of one year there are generally 2250 
orphans in the Institution; for although the five 
Houses can accommodate only 2050 at a time, about 
240 new comers are received annually. The entire 
number, however, is continually varying, a circumstance 
to be accounted for by the frequent departure of the 
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elder boys and girls, who are sent away, either that 
they may become apprentices or take situations as 
domestic servants, whilst new comers to the Institu- 
tion are admitted in their stead. From the beginning 
of the work, up to May 26, 1882, 6446 orpluuis al' 
together have been received. Orphan children are re* 
ceived into the Institution under the three following 
conditions, i st, they must have been deprived of both 
parents by death; 2dly, they must be legitimate 
children, the marriage certificates of their parents be- 
ing invariably required; and 3dly, they must be in 
destitute circumstances. Little orphans from their 
earliest days occasionally become inmates of the 
Houses, and many only three, four, and live months 
old have been received. 

A gallery in one of the Infant I>epartnients, filled 
with about 200 young orphans, some of whom are un- 
der 4 and 5 years of age, is an extremely touching 
sight ; and it is almost impossible to see so many little 
ones deprived of both their parents, without being 
moved to tears. 

There are generally between 500 and 600 of these 
infant orphans at a time in the Institution. The el- 
der girls are trained for domestic service, and are re- 
tained until they are from 17 to 18 years of age, when 
suitable outfits are provided for them, and situations 
in Christian families are found ; but converted girls 
advanced in their education, and possessing decided 
ability for instructing others, are trained to become 
teachers. 

The boys are kept until they are 14 or 15 years of 
age, when they are allowed to choose the trade or 
business they desire to learn. Upon leaving the In- 
stitution, outfits are provided for them, and they are 
sent as indoor apprentices to Christian masters, about 
whom particular inquiry has been made. A premium 
of ;£ 1 3 is paid to the masters for the boys; and, dur- 
ing their apprenticeship, their former teachers and 
friends at the Orphan Houses seek, by correspondence 
and otherwise, to keep up an interest in, and to watch 
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over them; but converted boys who possess good 
abilities, decided aptitude for teaching, and whose be- 
havior as Christians has been consistent, are trained 
to become teachers. 

In the latter part of 1880, and the beginning of 
1 88 1, there was a remarkable work of the Holy Spirit 
amongst the orphan boys and girls, hundreds of whom 
were awakened to an anxious concern about their 
souls, which ended in very many instances in real con- 
version, and much joy in the Lord. They held prayer- 
meetings amongst themselves, and prayed for the con- 
version of their companions, who yet remained una- 
w^akened. Such seasons there have been again and 
again during the last forty years, especially in 1859, 
i860, 1866, and 1873. 

From the commencement of the work up to May 
26, 1882, the sum of nine hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds had been received altogether for the 
various objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Insti- 
tution, simply in answer to prayer and by patiently 
waiting upon God. Hundreds of times Mr. Muller 
has been asked by Christians what they must do to 
have their faith increased, a question to which he 
■ gives the following reply : *' Stand still and see the 
salvation of God ; take Him at His word and be sat- 
isfied with it ; whoever does this will have his faith in- 
creased, and those who fail to do so will become 
weaker and weaker spiritually." 

Irrespective of waiting upon the Lord habitually 
for the necessary pecuniary supplies there are, in con- 
nection with the Institution — as has already been 
stated — innumerable calls for trusting in Him, of an 
entirely different character. In 1872, for example, the 
Orphan Houses were visited by small-pox, when some 
of the helpers were attacked, numbers of the orphans 
became alarmingly ill, and two of the teachers and 
several children died. 

Then, a few years ago, 526 children were laid down 
with fever at one time,, a heavy affliction, as every one 
will be ready to acknowledge. The beh/ivior of the 
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children, too, occasionally causes sorrow. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, it is necessary even to expel some 
for wicked conduct, and to send them to their friends ; 
and the trials, either of a grave description or of a 
minor character, which occur from time to time in 
connection with the whole Institution, are so varied, 
that they can be understood only by those who are en- 
gaged in the work. 

On November i6, 1871, Miss Miiller was married 
to Mr. James Wright, her father's first assistant at the 
Orphan Houses, and his valued fellow-laborer, who 
has been connected with the Scriptural Knowledge In- 
stitution for many years; and on November 30, 
1 87 1, after much prayer and waiting upon God for 
guidance, Mr. Miiller was united in marriage, at 
Bethesda Chapel, Bristol, to the writer of this Narra- 
tive, with whom as a member of the Church of which 
he is the pastor, he had long been acquainted. She 
has since been the companion of his joys and sorrows, 
and in him God has given to her the best and kindest 
of husbands. 

In 1872 Mr. Wright was appointed by Mr. Miiller 
co-director of the Institution. 

Before closing this account, it may be desirable to 
mention, that there is a Bible and Tract Warehouse 
belonging to the Scriptural Knowledge Institution, at 
No. 34 Park Street, Bristol, which contains a large 
assortment of Bibles, and a great variety of religious 
books and tracts, suitable for believers and for the un- 
converted. Mr. James Stanley is the manager of this 
Depository, to whom orders should be sent. 

A Catalo^e of these Bibles, books, tracts, etc., 
may be obtamed by application to him, either person- 
ally or by letter. There are 200 different sorts of 
English Bibles kept in stock, each copy of the Holy 
Scnptures varying from the other Bibles in type or 
binding, or by being with or without marginal refer- 
ences. Their prices range from 6d. to £\, TSs. Thirty 
different kinds of New Testaments also may be had. 
Cheap Bibles and Testaments in the following Ian- 
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gfuages are likewise kept for sale, viz.— Welsh, Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. There are also New Testaments in Russ, 
Swedish, Ancient Greek, and Greek and English, and 
the Psalms in Hebrew. A large room on the first 
floor of No. 34 Park Street, contains a vast quantity 
of articles sent by various donors to be sold for the 
benefit of the orphans, the sale of which is under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Stanley. Since the formation 
of the Institution, articles of almost every conceivable 
description have been presented, and still continue 
frequently to arrive in such numbers that an enumera<- 
tion even of only some of them would be inconsistent 
with the brevity aimed at in this Narrative. 

Besides the contributions sold in Park Street, pres- 
ents of bread, oatmeal, potatoes,.rice, treacle, cheese, 
flour, sugar, currants and raisins for Christmas pud- 
ding, boxes of oranges, and similar valuable donations, 
most acceptable towards housekeeping at the Orphan 
Houses, have repeatedly been sent, and often con- 
tinue to arrive, in answer to prayer. 

Nine thousand one hundred pounds is the largest 
sum of money that has ever been given in one dona- 
tion for the orphans, and the smallest amount ever 
contributed for them was a present of a farthing. 

A poor Christian woman living at some distance 
from Bristol, a cripple, who began by giving one 
penny per week out of her little earnings to the w^ork 
on Ashley Down, was so blessed and prospered by 
the Lord, that in time she was able to afford a 
weekly contribution of six shillings for the orphans. 
Upon one occasion her gift was wrapped up in a little 
piece of paper, inside which these words were written : 
•• Give ; give ; give ; be ever giving. If yon are liv- 
ing.you will be giving. Those who are not giving, 
are not living.** Nurnbers of other small donations 
of a very interesting character have also been re- 
ceived at different times during the many years 
this work has been in existence ; but as an ac- 
count of them would make this Narrative too 
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long, persons who desire minute details, are re- 
ferred to the Reports of the Institution, published 
every year, and to the three volumes of Mr. Miiller's 
Narrative.* The following important passages in the 
1st Vol. are given for the benefit of Christians and 
inquirers : 

How to Read the Holy Scriptures in the most Profit^ 

able Manner. 

" If any one should ask me how to read the Script- 
ures most profitably, I would advise that : I. Above all 
things we seek to have it settled in our own minds, that 
God alone by His Spirit can teach us, and that, there- 
fore, as He will be inquired of for blessings, it be- 
comes us to seek His blessing previous to reading, 
and also whilst reading. II. We should have it, 
moreover, settled in our minds, that although the 
Holy Spirit is the besty sufficient, and only Teacher 
whose instructions are of any value, yet that He does 
not always teach immediately when we desire it, and 
that, therefore, we may have to entreat our Heavenly 
Father again and again for the explanation of certain 
passages ; but that He will surely teach us at last 
by His Spirit, if indeed we are seeking for light 
prayerfully, patiently, and with a view to the glory of 
God. III. It is of immense importance for the un- 
derstanding of the Word of God, to read it in course, 
so that we may read every day a portion of the Old 
and a portion of the New Testament, going on where 
we previously left off. This is important — i, because 
it throws light upon the connection, and a different 
plan, according to which we habitually select par- 
ticular chapters only, will make it utterly impossible 
ever to understand much of the Scriptures. 2. Whilst 
we are in the body, we need a change even in spirit- 
ual things, and this change the Lord has graciously 
provided in the great variety which is to be found in 
His Word. 3. It tends to the glory of God ; for 

* Sec *' The Life of Trust." 
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the leaving out some chapters here and there, is prac- 
tically saying, that certain portions are better than 
others ; or that there are certain parts of revealed truth 
unprofitable or unnecessary. 4. It may keep us, by the 
blessing of God, from erroneous views, as in reading 
thus regularly through the Scriptures, we are led to 
see the meaning of the whole, and are also kept from 
laying too much stress upon certain favorite views. 
5. The Scriptures contain the whole revealed will 
of God, and therefore we ought to seek to read from 
time to time, through the whole of that revealed will. 
There are many believers, I fear, in our day, who have 
not even read once through the whole of the Script- 
ures ; and yet in a few months, by reading only a 
few chapters every day, they might accomplish it. 
IV. It is also of the greatest importance to medi- 
tate on what we read, so that perhaps a small portion 
of that which we have read, or, if we have time, the 
whole, may be meditated upon in the course of the 
day. Or a small portion of a book, or an epistle, or 
a gospel, through which we go regularly for meditation, 
may be considered every day, without, however, suf» 
fering ourselves to be brought into bondage by this 
plan. Learned commentaries I have found to store 
the head with many notions, and often also with the 
truth of God ; but when the Spirit teaches, through 
the instrumentality of prayer and meditation, the 
heart is affected. The former kind of knowledge 
generally puffs up, and is frequently renounced, when 
another commentary gives a different opinion,- and 
often also is found good for nothing, when it is to be 
carried out into practice. The latter kind of knowl- 
edge generally humbles, gives joy, leads us nearer to 
God, and is not easily reasoned away ; and having 
been obtained from God, and thus having entered 
into the heart, and become our own, is also gen- 
erally carried out. If the inquirer after truth does 
not understand the Hebrew and Greek languages, so 
as to be able to compare the common translation with 
the original, he may, concerning several passages, get 
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light by an improved rendering, provided he can be 
sure that the translator was a truly spiritual person." 
(Vol. I., page 30.) 

That the faith God has graciously given to Mr. 
Miiller is the grace of faith, and not the^//"/ of faith, 
mentioned in I. Cor. xii., 9, is proved from the foU 
lowing extracts from his Narrative* (Vol. I.). 

*' I desire that all the children of God who read 
these details, may thereby be led to increased and 
more simple confidence in Him, for ever)rthing which 
they may need under any circumstances, and that the 
many answers to prayer I have received, may encour- 
age them to pray particularly for the conversion of 
their friends and relatives, their own progress in grace 
and knowledge, the state of the saints whom they 
know personally, the state of the Church of Christ at 
large, and the success of the preaching of the gospel. 
Especially I affectionately warn them against being 
led away by the device of Satan, to think that these 
things are peculiar to me and cannot be enjoyed by all 
the children of God ; for though every believer is not 
called upon to establish Orphan Houses, Charity 
Schools, etc., and to trust in the Lord for means, yet 
all believers are called upon, in the simple confidence 
of faith, to cast all their burdens upon Him, to truct 
in Him for everything ; and not only to make every* 
thing a subject of prayer, but to expect answers to 
their petitions, which they have asked according to 
His will, and in the name of the Lord Jesus. Think 
not, dear reader, that I have the gt ft of faith of which 
we read in L Cor. xii., 9, and which is mentioned 
alone; with • the gifts of healing,' * the working of mira- 
cles, and ' prophecy; * and that on that account I am 
able to trust in the Lord. // is true that the faith 
which I am enabled to exercise is altogether God's 
own gift ; it is true that He alone supports it, and that 
He alone can increase it ; it is true that moment by 
moment I depend upon Him for it, and that if I were 
only one moment lett to myself, my faith would utterly 

* See " The Life of Trust." 
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fall ; but it is not true that my faith is the gift of 
faith which is spoken of in I. Cor. xii., 9, for the folr 
lowing reasons: i. The faith which I am enabled to 
exercise with reference to the Orphan Houses and my 
own temporal necessities, is not that ' faith ' of which 
it is said in I. Cor. xiii., 2 (evidently in allusion to the 
faith spoken of in I. Cor. xii., 9), * Though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity (love) I am nothing ' ; but it is the self-same 
faith which is found in every believer ^ and the growth 
of which I am most sensible of myself ; for, by little 
and little, it has been increasing for the last 57 years. 
1. This faith which is exercised respecting the orphans 
and my own temporal necessities, shows itself in the 
same measure for instance concerning the foHowing 
points : I have never been permitted to doubt during 
the last 57 years that my sins are forgiven, that I am 
a child of God, that I am beloved of God, and that I 
shall be finally saved ; because I am enabled, by the 
grace of God, to exercise faith in His word, and be- 
lieve what He says in those passages which settle 
these matters. See ist John v., i ; Gal. iii., 26 ; Acts 
X., 43 ; Romans x., 9-10 ; John iii., 16, etc. Further, 
when sometimes all has been dark, exceedingly dark, 
with reference to my service amongst the saints, judg- 
ing from natural appearances ; yea, when I should 
have been overwhelmed indeed in grief and despair, 
had I looked at things after the outward s^pearance : 
at such times I have encouraged myself m God, by 
laying hold in faith on His almighty power. His un- 
changeable love, and His infinite wisdom, and I have 
said to myself, God is able and willing to deliver me, 
if it be good for me ; for it is written : He that spared 
net His own Son but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things } * 
Romans viii., 32, This, this it was which, being be- 
lieved by me through grace, kept my soul in peace. 
Further, when in connection with the Orphan Houses, 
day-schools, etc., trials have come upon me which were 
far heavier than the want of means ; when lying re- 
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ports were spread that the orphans had not enough 
to eat, that they were cruelly treated, and the like, or 
when other trials have befallen me in connection with 
this work, and that at a time when I was nearly a 
thousand miles away from Bristol, and had to remain 
absent week after week ; at such times my soul was 
stayed upon God ; I believed His word of promise 
which was applicable to such cases ; I poured out my 
soul before Him, and arose from my knees in peace, 
because the trouble that was in the soul was in believ- 
ing prayer cast upon the Lord, though I saw it to be 
His will I should remain far away from the work. By 
the grace of God I desire that my faith in Him shoula 
extend towards everything^ the smallest of my own 
temporal and spiritual concerns, of those of my family, 
toward the saints among whom I labor, the Church 
at large, the Scriptural Knowledge Institution, etc. 

Do not, dear reader, think me an extraordinary be- 
liever : make but trial ! Do but stand still in the hour of 
trial and you will see the help of God, if you trust in 
Him. But there is so often a forsaking the ways of the 
Lord in the hour of trial, and ihtfood of faith, the 
means whereby our faith may be increased, is lost. In 
order to have our faith strengthened, we must remem- 
ber — I. " That every good gift, and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." James i., 17. As the increase of faith is a 
good gift, it must come from God, and therefore He 
should be asked for this blessing. II. The following 
means, however, ought to be used : i . The careful, dili- 
gent reading of the word of God, combined with medi- 
tation on it. Through reading His word, and especially 
through meditation on it, the believer becomes in- 
creasingly acquainted with the nature and character of 
God, and thus sees more and more, besides that He 
is just and holy, what a kind, loving, gracious, merci- 
ful, mighty, wise and faithful Being He is, and there- 
fore, in poverty, affliction of body, bereavement in his 
family, difficulty in his service, want of a situation or 
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employment, he will repose upon the ability of God to 
help him, because he has not only learned from His 
word, that He is of almighty power and infinite wis- 
dom, but he has also seen instance upon instance in 
the Holy Scriptures, in which His almighty power and 
infinite wisdom have been actually exercised in help- 
ing and delivering His people; and he will repose 
upon the willingness of God to help him, because he 
• has not only learned from the Scriptures what a kind, 
good, merciful, gracious and faithful Being God is, but 
because he has also seen in the word of God how, in 
a great variety of instances. He has /r^72/<?// Himself to 
be so: thus the reading of the Scriptures, together 
with meditation on them, will be one especial means to 
' strengthen our faith. 2. It is of the utmost impor- 

P tance that we seek to maintain an upright heart and a 

' good conscience, and therefore do not knowingly and 

habitually indulge in those things which are contrary to 
' the mind of God ; and this is particularly the case with 

reference to growth in faith. All my confidence in 
God, all my leaning upon Him in the hour of trial will 
be gone, if I have a guilty conscience, and do not seek 
to put away this guilty conscience, but still continue 
to do things which are contrary to His mind. And if 
in any particular instance I cannot trust in God be- 
cause of my guilty conscience, then my faith is weak- 
ened by that instance of distrust ; for faith with every 
fresh trial of it, either increases by trusting God, or 
^/<?creases by not trusting Him ; and thus there is less 
and less power of looking simply and directly to Him, 
and a habit of self-dependence is begotten or en- 
couraged. Either we trust in God, and in that case 
we neither trust in ourselves, nor in our fellow men, 
nor in circumstances, nor in anything besides ; or we 
do trust in one or more of these, and in that case do 
not trust in God. 3. If we indeed desire our faith to 
be strengthened, we should not shrink from opportu- 
nities where our faith may be tried, and therefore 
through the trial may be strengthened. In our nat- 
ural state we dislike dealing with God alone. Through 
4 
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our natural alienation from God, we shrink from Him, 
and from eternal realities, and this tendency cleaves 
to us even after our regeneration. Hence it is, that 
more or less, even as believers, we have the same 
shrinking from standing with God alone, — from de- 
pending upon Him alone — from looking to Him alone : 
— and yet this is the very position in which we ought 
to be, if we wish our faith to be strengthened. The 
more I am in a position to be tried in faith with refer- 
ence to my body, my family, my service for the Lord, 
my business, etc., the more shall I have opportunity 
of seeing God's help and deliverance ; and every fresh , 

instance, in which He helps and delivers me, will tend ' 

towards the increase of my faith. On this account, \ 

therefore, the believer should not shrink from situ- i 

ations, positions, circumstances, in which his faith -tj 

may be tried ; but should cheerfully embrace them as ' 

opportunities where he may see the hand of God 
stretched out on his behalf, to help and deliver him, . 
and whereby he may thus have his faith strengthened. 
4. The last important point for the strengthening of 
our faith is, that we let God work for us, when the 
hour of the trial of our faith comes, and do not work 
a deliverance of our own. 

Wherever God has given faith, it is given, among 
other reasons, for the very purpose of being tried, — 
" That the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried 
with fire, may be found unto praise, and honor and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ." I. Peter i., 
7. Yea, however weak our faith may be, God will try 
it ; only with this restriction, that, as in every way. He 
leads on gently, gradually, patiently, so also with refer- 
ence to the trial of our faith. At first it will be tried 
very little in comparison with what it may be after- • 
wards ; for God never lays more upon us than He is 
willing to enable us to bear. Now when the trial of 
faith comes, we are naturally inclined to distrust God, 
and to trust rather in ourselves, or in our friends, or in 
circumstances. We will rather work a deliverance of 
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our own somehow or other, than simply look to God, 
and wait for His help. But if we do not patiently 
wait for God's help, if we work a deliverance of our 
own ; then, at the next trial of our faith, it will be 
thus again ; we shall be again inclined to deliver our- 
selves; and thus, with every fresh instance of that 
kind, our faith will decrease ; while on the contrary, 
were we to stand still in order to see the salvation of 
God, to see His hand stretched out on our behalf, 
trusting in Him alone, then our faith would be in- 
creased, and with every fresh case in which the hand 
of God is stretched out to help us in the hour of trial, 
our /aith would be increased yet more. Would the 
believer therefore have his faith strengthened, he must, 
especially, give time to Gady who tries his faith in 
order to prove to His child, in the end, how willing He 
is to help and deliver him, the moment it is good for 
him. (Vol. I., page 451.) 

Should the reader say that he thinks " / must find 
this a very trying life, and that / must be tired of it,'' 
I beg to state that he is entirely mistaken. I do not 
find it a trying life, but a very happy one. It is im- 
possible to describe the abundance of peace and 
heavenly joy that has often flowed into my soul by 
means of the fresh answers which I bbtained from 
God after waiting upon Him for help and blessing ; 
and. the longer I nave had to wait upon Him, or the 
greater my need was, the greater the enjoyment when 
at last the answer came, which has often been in a 
very remarkable way, in order that the hand of God 
might be more manifest. I therefore solemnly declare 
that I do not find this life of faith a trying life, but a 
very happy one, and that I am consequently not in the 
least tirea of it. Straits and difficulties I expected 
from the very beginning. Before I began this service, 
I expected them ; nay, the chief object of it was, that 
the Church at lar^e might be strengthened in faith, 
and be led more simply, habitually and unreservedly, 
to trust in the living God, by seeing His hand stretch- 
ed out on my^behalf in the hour of need. The longer 
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I go on in this service, the greater the trials of one 
kind or another become; but at the same time the 
happier I am in this my service, and the more assured, 
that I am engaged as the Lord would have me to be." * 

The believing reader of the foregoing pages is 
earnestly requested to make it a subject of prayer, that 
my beloved husband may be upheld in this path of 
faith to the very end of his course — that he may " finish 
it with joy," and that we may both be abundantly 
blessed to the close of our earthly pilgrimage. 

♦ See " The Life of Trust." 
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BeixLE a Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with Qeoree 
Mullcr, written by himself. With an introduction by Dr. 
Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit to 
America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from fa to 60 cents* 

George Miiller is one of the most remarkable men 
of the century. The work which he has accom- 
plished is .without its parallel in all past history : it 
certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a 
knowledge of the world's forces, and the progress of 
mankind. Galileo discovered that " the world moves," 
and Newton the force that moves the world ; Muller 
has in some sense found anew the very source of that 
which Newton discovered, and whose working Galileo 
saw. His life and work are wonderful evidences of 
the truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 
well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any 
other in God's creation. This " Life of Trust " has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
thousands, and long will continue so to do. 
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